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CHAPTER  I. 


Fob  the  last  two  or  three  years  of  my 
life,  being  now  advanced  in  its  autumn, 
easy  in  my  circumstances,  and,  moreover, 
blessed  with  a  kind  wife  and  most  excellent 
children  very  desirous  of  promoting  my 
comfort,  I  have  been  much  occupied  in 
reading  for  my  amusement  only.  As  I  did 
not   allow    myself   this   indulgence  till  I 
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was  turned  sixty-five,  and  even  then  it 
arose  in  a  great  measure  from  a  long 
lameness  which  followed  a  broken  leg, 
I  trust  much  apology  need  not  be  made 
for  it. 

I  confess  it  appears  to  me  a  very  happy 
thing  that  so  many  stories,  and  memoirs 
are  written  for  the  entertainment  and  edifi- 
cation of  persons  suffering  under  confine- 
ment, seeing  they  are  thereby  taken  again 
into  the  world  without  losing  the  benefit 
of  their  own  wrappings  and  elbow-chairs. 
They  are  imperceptibly  drawn  away  from 
the  contemplation  of  their  own  ailments, 
and  the  memory  of  their  own  afliictions, 
which  are  apt  to  take  Aill  possession  of  the 
mind  in  times  of  enforced  solitude,  and  led 
to  participate  in  the  sympathies  which  be- 
long to  their  general  nature  and  their  social 
duties.  They  learn  to  retrace  past  feelings, 
and  revive  decajring  affections ;  and,  in  the 
lives  of  others,  recal  the  memory  of  pas- 
sions or  misfortunes  which  once  agitated 
themselves;  they   reflect  on  errors  which 
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still  call  for  repeotancey  mercies  which  yet 
demand  gratitude  to  Heaven,  and  renew 
those  sweet  stirrings  of  young- hear tedness 
which  come  over  us  like  breezes  from  haw- 
thorn hedges,  full  of  the  fragrance  of 
morning. 

Of  all  the  books  which  my  watchful 
grand-daughter  put  into  my  hands  to  be- 
guile a  confinement  rendered  peculiarly 
wearisome  from  previous  activity,  not  one 
relieved  and  delighted  me  more  than  a 
Scottish  work  entitled,  the  *^  Annals  of  the 
Parish,"  written  from  the  journals  of  a 
minister  of  the  Kirk,  wherein  he  gives 
many  little  anecdotes,  or  pictures  of  cir- 
cumstances in  his  parish,  of  great  interest 
and  captivation.  Now  although  I  have  not 
the  learning  of  this  worthy  Divine,  nor  can 
I  pretend  to  a  tithe  of  his  sanctity,  the 
business  of  my  life  being  with  the  bodies 
and  not  the  souls  of  men,  yet  I  honestly 
confess  his  volume  has  inspired  me  with 
the  conceit  of  thus  venturing  to  bring  be- 
fore the  world  the  little  events  and  parti- 
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culars  of  my  own  life  and  some  of  those 
among  whom  I  have  long  lived  and  la- 
boured. 

I  am  well  aware  that  my  reverend  prede- 
cessor had  a  great  advantage  over  me  in 
his  use  of  the  Scottish  tongue,  which  has 
the  opposite  qualities  of  being  at  once 
novel  and  familiar,  giving,  as  it  were,  a 
witty  spirit  to  many  a  common  remark, 
and  greatly  assisting  the  force  of  those  ob- 
servations which  tend  to  touch  the  heart 
by  a  sense  of  his  piety,  or  lead  us  to 
wonder  at  the  simplicity  of  his  conclu- 
sions ;  therefore,  by  smiles  or  tears, 
awakening  those  chords  of  sensibility  and 
imagination  which  make  sweet  music  to 
the  heart.  I  do  not,  therefore,  consider 
such  deficiency  as  a  reason  for  relinquish- 
ing my  attempt,  for  I  am  not  ambitious, 

and  am  wisely  willing  to  be  second  to  my 
prototype  in  this,  as  in  other  points.    I 

apprehend  that,  although  great  genius  in 
the  unparalleled  writer  of  the  sister  king- 
dom gives  that  charm  to  all  he  does,  which 
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makes  him  justly  called  the  Wizard  of  the 
North,  yet  that  in  the  volume  I  have 
named, — and  many  others  I  could  name, — 
we  derive  considerable  pleasure  from  mere 
truth  of  delineation  ;  but  I  may  be  wrong, 
and  prove  myself  a  very  inadequate  de- 
scriber.  Nature,  as  she  appears  in  moun- 
tainous, secluded  districts,  seems  to  my 
own  perception  the  spell  which  attracts  us 
all,  when  in  a  season  of  retirement  we  are 
inclined  to  look  around  us.  Man  loves  to 
read  the  heart  of  man,  and  whatever  lays 
that  multifarious  volume  most  open  to  his 
sight,  however  rudely  printed  or  roughly 
bound,  will  generally  be  found  welcome. 

My  own  lot  has  been  placed  in  a  beauti- 
ful, romantic,  but  sequestered  country,  in 
the  beginning  of  my  career  so  very  thinly 
populated,  that  every  inhabitant  of  every 
house  was  inevitably  intimately  known  to 
each  other,  with  all  the  good  or  evil  atten- 
dant on  each,  as  to  situation  or  disposition, 
the    consequences    of   conduct,    and    the 
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chances  of  fortune.  I  have  watched  the 
attachments  of  tender  hearts,  the  aspira- 
tions of  proud  ones  ;  the  sorrows  arising 
from  ungoverned  tempers,  and  unprincipled 
extravagance ;  and  the  happiness  resulting 
from  content  and  resignation.  Rosy  in- 
fancy, jocund  youth,  husy  manhood,  and 
placid,  or  fretful  age,  have  trod  the  circle  of 
human  existence  in  so  narrow  a  boundary 
before  me,  that  their  movements  are  traced 
as  in  a  map,  which  I  may  presume  to  offer 
as  one  which,  if  not  of  a  great  extent,  and 
wholly  unknown  to  fame,  has  yet  the  praise 
of  faithfulness  and  peculiarity  of  cha- 
racter. 

My  neighbours  will  say,  "  the  old  Doctor 
likes  to  chatter  still,"  and  they  may  be 
right ;  for  it  is  natural  that  a  man  who  has 
lopg  talked  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  others, 
should  apply  the  same  means  in  aid  of  his 
own.  In  thus  relating  my  thoughts  on 
paper,  my  readers  will,  however,  have  an 
advantage  over  my  patients,  seeing  they 
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can  discharge  me  speedily,  without  a  fee  or 
a  potion ;  a  consideration  which  induces 
me  immediately  to  venture  on  my  task, 
without  any  further  preliminary  pulse- 
feeling  reasons  for  doing  what  I  Uke. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1 7 — 
in  which,  after  a  hasty,  but  most  affec- 
tionate adieu  to  my  dear  parents,  I  jour- 
neyed to  the  village  of  Witherstone,  in 
Derbyshire,  to  take  possession  of  the  late 
dwelling  of  a  deceased  practitioner  in  sur- 
gery, pharmacy,  and  all  other  arts  and 
occupations  required  of  one  who  was  the 
sole  possessor  for  many  a  long  mile,  in 
a  country  where  mountains  and  bad  roads 
threw  rivalry  and  assistance  alike  into  the 
background. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  I  feared  the 
one,  or  required  the  other.    I  was  modest 
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by  nature  ;  but  as  I  had  finished  my  medi- 
cal education  by  walking  the  hospitals  two 
years  in  London,  I  was  well  satisfied  with 
my  own  acquirements,  and  entered  on  my 
new  situation  with  all  the  happy  ignorance 
of  life,  and  buoyancy  of  spirits,  which 
belong  to  good  health  and  three  and 
twenty.  I  was  a  well-looking  youth,  fair 
and  ruddy ;  tall,  and  neat-limbed ;  but 
unfortunate  in  the  circumstance  of  looking 
two  years  younger  than  I  was,  instead  of 
ten  years  older,  which  in  my  profession 
ought  to  have  been  the  case.  To  remedy 
this  defect  I  used  unguents  for  my  tardy 
whiskers,  suffered  my  beard  to  look  as 
grim  as  it  would,  and  assumed  a  tie-wig, 
with  a  toupee  and  curls  of  uncommon  mag- 
nitude. My  shirt  was  deeply  raffled,  my 
cane  well  tasselled,  my  cocked  hat  of  the 
largest  dimensions,  and  my  buckles  of 
the  size  deemed  orthodox  at  the  time  in 
Warwick  Lane,  and  I  was  also  provided 
with  a  roquelaure  of  the  true  antique  medi- 
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cal  cut.  In  despite  of  all  these  accessories, 
(displayed  the  very  day  after  my  arrival, 
which  happened  to  be  Sunday),  I  had  the 
misfortune  to  discover  that  my  appearance 
failed  to  be  properly  impressive,  for  as 
I  entered  the  church  porch,  I  heard  from 
one  clown  the  alarming  words : 

*'Be  this  young  lad  our  new  Doctor, 
I  wondern  ?" 

To  which  another  replied  : 

"  So  they  sayn  :  an  I  canno*  but  wonder 
at  his  great  impidens." 

Nor  was  my  prospect  more  encouraging 
within  the  place  of  worship,  than  my  recep- 
tion on  the  entrance :  for  on  every  side 
I  beheld  alike  the  old  and  the  young,  in  a 
state  of  such  perfect  exemption  from  all 
bodily  ailment,  that  the  whole  congrega- 
tion presented  not  one  face  on  which  pity 
might  linger,  or  hope  could  dwell.  Hap- 
pily, there  were  promises  of  life,  if  not 
threatenings  of  death,  and  for  them  it  is 
certain  I  offered  devout  thanks :  my  heart 
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was  humbled,  but  not  cast  down,  and  I 
was  sensible  of  the  benefit  of  having  been 
deeply  imbued  in  early  life  with  Christian 
knowledge,  especially  the  value  of  prayer, 
and  I  resolved  from  this  time,  unlike  many 
of  my  brethren,  never  to  absent  myself 
from  the  service  of  God,  save  when  called 
by  my  professional  duty  to  attend  on  his 
creatures. 

My  father  was  a  clergyman ;  he  held  a 
small  living  on  the  borders  of  Staffordshire, 
and  succeeded  his  father,  to  whom  he  had 
been  Curate.  They  had  received  the  pre- 
sentation from  a  wealthy  Baronet,  and  his 
predecessor,  who  lived  on  the  spot,  and 
my  destination  in  early  life,  as  the  eldest 
son  of  a  family  that  proved  very  numerous, 
pointed  to  hereditary  succession.  An  old 
anthem  in  my  father's  little  library  says: 
"  MdLn  purposeth^  but  God  disposeth ;"  there- 
fore my  lot  was  not  rendered  that  to  which 
my  fond  parents  for  some  years  bent  their 
wishes  and  expectations. 
During  my   childhood    I   was  a  great 
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favourite  at  the  house  of  our  patron,  whose 
eldest  son  was  born  in  the  same  year  with 
me,  and  had  a  great  fancy  for  my  company, 
by  reason  that  I  was  tall  and  active,  whereas 
he  was  a  slender,  puny  boy,  and  found 
the  value  of  my  services  in  our  joint 
occupation,  which  was  principally  trap-ball 
and  cricket,  in  both  which  I  excelled; 
but  I  must  cede  to  his  knowledge  of  mar- 
bles. 

Sir  James,  his  father,  was  very  fond  of 
seeing  his  son  engaged  in  all  athletic  exer- 
cises, but  his  lady  who  was  an  ailing, 
finikin  woman,  at  that  period  a  much  more 
common  character  than  at  this  time,  had 
many  objections  to  make  to  all  our  sports, 
and  a  great  dread  of  rendering  her  son 
vulgar.  One  day,  when  we  had  obtained 
leave  to  play,  and  had  pulled  off  our  coats  in 
our  eager  enjoyment  of  the  game,  it  unluckily 
happened  that  some- great  visitors,  who  were 
strangers  to  the  person  of  the  heir  arrived, 
and  before  they  entered  the  house  stood 
a  few  minutes  to  watch  our  movements  on 
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the  lawn.     My   lady  was   in  considerable 

ferment ;  but  the  great  praise  given  to  our 

agility  and  adroitness  had  nearly  reconciled 

her  to  the  incident,  when  unluckily  it  was 

discovered  that  I  had  been  mistaken  for  her 

darling,  and  that  the  praise  given  so  lavishly 

as  to  satisfy  her   inordinate   appetite,   in 

troth  belonged  to  the  son  of  the  poor  Vicar. 

From  this  time  it  is  certain  she  never  liked 

me,  and  in  so  many  ways  did  she  contrive 

to  make  her  aversion  felt  by  my  parents,  that 

they  found  it  even  necessary  to  change  their 

intention  concerning  me,  as  they  could  not 

bope  that  I  should  ever  obtain  the  living. 

The  ambition  of  affection  led  them  to  make 

choice  of  a  profession  for  me,  which  they 

deemed  only  second  to  the  sacred  faith  in 

which  they  had  so  long  desired  to  see  me 

move,  and  gratified  them  with  the  idea  of 

having    made    their    first-born    a    gentle- 

man. 

1  was  well  aware  of  the  difficulty  with 
which  this  had  been  accomplished,  and  by 
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how  many  privations  my  unavoidable 
expenses  had  been  supplied,  and  I  left  my 
paternal  home  with  a  heart  as  warmly 
devoted  to  my  parents,  as  fondly  attached 
to  my  brothers  and  sisters,  as  that  of  any 
human  being  could  be — to  endure  poverty 
without  wounding  them — to  become  rich  for 
their  sakes— to  conquer  misfortune  or  eschew 
greatness.  To  this  end  alone  was  the  first 
wish  of  my  soul,  the  grand  business  of 
my  life. 

My  predecessor  died  a  widower  and 
childless,  the  better  part  of  his  property 
had  been  removed  by  distant  relations ;  but 
they  left  to  his  successor  with  a  small  stock 
of  drugs,  and  the  most  worthless  part  of  his 
household  goods,  a  damsel  named  Deborah, 
to  be  retained  or  not,  ias  the  said  succes- 
sor thought  good.  All  was  put  in  for  the 
hundred  pounds  which  my  kind  father  paid 
for  the  onstead,  and  which  was  intended  to 
conclude  his  last  cares  for  a  son  on  whom 
he  had  already   expended   more   than  he 
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could  well  afford.     In  explaining  the  bar- 
gain, I  well  remember  he  spoke  thus  to 

me: 

''  It  is  embarrassing,  and  often  difficult  for 
a  young  man  as  thou  art,  my  dear  son,  to 

dwell  in  the  same  house  with  a  sightly 
young  woman  in  a  strange  place,  without 
forgetting  at  times  their  relative  situa- 
tions ;  to  the  young,  society  is  a  want 
almost  as  great  as  food,  and  as  the  hungry 
man  will  take  the  coarsest,  so  will  the 
lonely  man  find  solace  in  company  of  infe- 
rior quality.  I  beseech  thee,  guard  thyself 
against  temptation  in  this  point,  have  a  due 
fear  of  Deborah  before  thine  eyes  ;  remem- 
bering that  her  former  master's  conduct  can 
afford  no  example  to  a  man  so  much  his 
junior.  Be  to  her  a  kind  master,  a  daily 
benefactor,  yet  remember  her  only  as  for- 
bidden fruit — '  Touch  not,  taste  not,  handle 
not.'  " 

''  Get  married  as  soon  as  you  can,''  said 
my  mother,  adding  in  an  under  tone :  *^  who 
knows   but  you    may    get  some  squire's 
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daughter;  I  am  sure  she  may  do  much 
worse  ?"  and  she  looked  at  me  with  fond, 
tearful,  yet  proud  looks.  Women  often 
so  gaze  on  their  sons  ;  and  one  with  more  of 
the  love  which  distinguishes  mothers,  I  have 
never  known  than  my  own. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

As  I  left  the  church  of  Witherstone,  the 
remembrance  of  my  mother's  advice  came 

m 

strongly  into  my  mind,  and  I  cast  my  eyes 
round  on  the  rural  beauties  who  passed  me 
with  a  sheepish  leer,  and  an  ignorant  stare, 
as  if  I  were  about  to  choose  on  the  spot ; 
but  I  found  them  all  far  too  rustic  for  a  man 
who  bad  just  left  the  metropolis,  though  his 
acquaintance  with  women  there  had  been 
by  sight  only.  The  squire  of  the  parish 
was  just  buried  on  my  arrival,  and  his  pew 
this  day  empty  ;  but  I  had  learnt  that  he  had 
left  six  daughters,  therefore  it  appeared 
very    possible    that   my    mother's    advice 
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would  prove  prophetic.  With  this  thought 
uppermost  I  stepped  briskly  homeward,  and 
could  not  forbear  to  smile  on  recollecting 
my  father's  caution,  as  for  the  first  time  I 
cast  my  eyes  critically  on  Deborah. 

Just  before  leaving  London,  I  attended  a 
man  celebrated  in  that  day,  (Stevens,)  who 
gave  a  lecture  on  Hearts,  and  in  this 
introduced  a  virgin's  heart,  called  that  of 
Deborah  Drybones  ;  and  I  sincerely  believe 
to  this  day,  that  it  was  no  other  than  my  own 
maiden,  whom  the  witty  rogue  had  beheld 
in  some  of  his  peregrinations,  and  whom 
he  depicted.  I  am  the  more  persuaded  of  this 
because  the  children  of  the  village  called 
her  Debby  Kex  from  her  resemblance  to 
the  hollow,  pithless,  stalk  of  a  weed  so 
named.  She  was  indeed  a  ci'eature,  as  it 
appeared  in  her  meagre  looks,  without  pith 
or  marrow,  and  in  her  countenance  there 
was  an  utter  sterility  of  smiles,  altogether 
unusual  in  her  sex,  who  either  for  good  or 
evil,  are  naturally  subject  to  kindly  looks. 
She  was  also  silent,  and  moved  about  all 
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her  concerns  with  a  kind  of  spectral  quiet- 
ness, which  in  German  story  would  have 
told  well  for  a  ghost.     She  appeared  as  if 
all  sound  annoyed  her,  and  that  she  thought 
it  unDecessary,  though  she  knew  her  duties 
and  would  perform  them.     Her  complexion 
resembled  the  marble  of  her  native  moun- 
tains, being  pale  and  mottled,  an  apparent 
coagulation  of  oyster-shells  and  fish-bones, 
amalgamating  ever  since  the  flood — ^a  ske- 
leton covered  by  dough,  and  moved  by  stiff 
springs,  might  have  been  equally  animated 
and  lovely. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  effect  upon  my 
own  feelings,  produced  by  the  first  symptom 
of  movement,  given  by  Deborah  beyond  the 
punctual  fulfilment  of  her  duties.  When 
I  began  to  beat  the  mortar  she  abso- 
lutely started,  gave  a  kind  of  ghastly  smile, 
which  must  have  been  followed  by  a  tear, 
for  as  she  hastily  withdrew,  she  applied  the 
comer  of  her  apron  to  her  eye.  I  said  to 
myself,  **  That  creature  is  a  woman  then, 
after  all." 
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What  a  long,  dreary  week  followed,  not- 
withstanding the  pains  I  took  to  be  busy, 
by  labelling  drawers,  weighing  scruples, 
mixing  pills,  looking  sneeringly  through 
the  windows  sometimes,  and  sitting  near 
them  at  others,  with  a  mighty  folio  of  hospi- 
tal cases,  fairly  written,  spread  out  before 
me.  In  despite  of  all  my  pains,  the  days 
seemed  as  if  they  would  never  conclude  ;  my 
patients — that  were  to  be — as  if  they  never 
would  send.  The  little  round  I  had  prescribed 
myself  as  a  walk  was  soon  taken,  and  as  the 
inhabitants  of  every  house  I  passed  gazed 
after  me  and  saw  I  was  going  nowhere,  I 
could  not  take  it  more  than  three  times  a 
day.  Beyond  this  circumscribed  promenade 
I  durst  not  indulge  my  curiosity,  much  as 
it  was  excited  by  the  wild,  romantic  coun- 
try around  me,  lest  I  should  be  out  of  the 
way  at  the  moment  when  I  was  wanted 

professionally. 

On  Saturday  morning,  the  remembrance 
of  London  lectures  and  London  bustle 
came  over  me  too  forciblv  for  the  silence 
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and  melancholy  of  my  present  situation 
to  be  endured  y  and  whilst  Deborah  was 
carefully  rubbing  the  unsoiled  rapper  of  my 
shop  door,  I  ventured  on  these  awful  queries : 
"  Pray,  Deborah,  are  people  never  ill  in 
this  village  ?" 

"  Very  seldom." 

''But  do  they  take  nothing  to  preserve 
them  in  health  ?" 

"No  physic." 

"But  do  no  accidents  occur?" 

"Very  few." 

"  How  do  they  die  then  ?" 

"Of  age." 

A  pause  followed  ;  but  dreading  the  in- 

^^foaching  despondency  now  stealing  over 
Q^y  mind,  I  resumed  the  thread  of  my  cate- 
chism. 

"  Was  your  late  squire  an  old  man  ?" 

"Eighty.four." 

*'But  I  understood  his  family  were  all 
young?" 

**He  married  at  sixty-three." 

"  How  did  your  late  master  get  on  here  ?" 
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"  Old  folks  need  little." 
'*  But   he   was  young   once,   and   mar- 
ried r' 

''They  starved  then/' 

"  Ay,"  thought  I,  "  and  thou,  poor 
wretch,  hast  been  starved  all  thy  days; 
but  that  is  not  the  life  for  me.  Would 
I  were  assistant-surgeon  in  a  man-of-war, 
or  even  lint-scraper  at  an  hospital :  any 
thing  save  idleness  and  water-gruel.  Sure- 
ly the  cattle  in  this  country  must  have 
some  diseases,  at  least,  and  since  it  appears 
that—" 

My  soliloquy  was  interrupted  by  the 
arrival  of  an  ancient  serving  man,  mounted 
on  a  fat  coach-horse,  and  clothed  in  deep 
mourning,  thereby  proving  that  he  could 
have  come  from  no  less  a  place  than 
Witherstone  Hall,  the  ancient  seat  of  the 
ancient  family  of  the  Witherstones,  with 
whose  monumental  effigies  I  had  made 
myself  fully  acquainted.  My  heart  beat, 
my  colour  rose,  and  by  an  oblique  glance 
through  the  crevice  of  the  door,  I  per- 
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ceived  the  skinny  lips  of  Deborah  extend 
a  full  half  inch  nearer  to  her  ears,  which 
were,  in  fact,  their  natural  boundaries. 

*'  Squire  Witherstone's  compliments,  an' 
he  wad  hae  ye're  maister  walk  ower  to  the 
HaU." 

"What  is  the  gentleman's  complaint?" 

said  I,  rushing  forward,  and  hazarding  an 

improper   question,    in    my  eagerness   to 

administer  relief. 

The  servant  made  three  bows,  each,  it  is 
true,   somewhat  less    respectful    than    its 

foreruDoer,  when  he  answered  : 

"My  maister  has,  I  doubt  not,  store 
o'  mnplaintSj  Sir  ;  but  I'm  not  aware  what 
they  may  be:  he  has  no  ailment  to  my 
bowledge." 

What  an  auspicious  opening  1— -how  ad- 
mirably was  the  case  defined !  Dr.  War- 
ren, then  in  the  zenith  of  his  practice, 
the  idol  of  the  nervous  and  hypochondriac, 
could  have  wished  for  nothing  better.  With 
^hat  freedom  of  hand,  and  buoyancy  of 
l^cart,  did  I  fill  a  glass  of  cinnamon  cor- 
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dial  for  the  old  man,  then  retire  and 
adjust  my  dress.  My  wig  was  drawn  for- 
ward to  the  due  point  of  professional 
gravity — proper  for  impressing  the  Lord 
of  the  Manor,  without,  at  the  same  time, 
losing  all  chance  of  striking  the  young 
beauties,  his  sisters,  whose  bright  eyes  I 
thought  might  glance  on  me  from  behind 
gooseberry  bushes,  or  window-curtains.  I 
was  young  then,  you  know,  and  full  of 
romantic  fancies ;  my  sunken  spirits  had 
received  a  sudden  impetus,  and  I  con- 
sidered this  as  the  moment  when  the  golden 
ball  was  to  be  seized.  Even  at  this  long 
distant  period  I  consider  my  first  visit 
to  the  Hall,  as  the  most  important  epoch 
in  my  life  :  my  very  sensations  are  present 
to  me.  I  know  that  I  had  great  difficulty 
in  keeping  myself  from  running  and  jump- 
ing as  I  went  along,  and  that  I  schooled 
myself  as  I  entered  the  long  elm  avenue, 
and  contrived  to  adopt  the  proper  motion, 
by  which  a  medical  man  at  once  displays 
the  bustle  of  haste,  and  the  dignity   of 
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a  grave  gait>  and  contrived  to  swing  my 
cane  with  the  importance  of  a  well-fed 
man  of  forty. 

The  necessity  of  repressing  the  gladsome- 
ness  of  my  heart  vanished  the  moment 
the  ponderous  door  opened  to  receive  me. 
All  the  great  bouses  which  I  had  seen 
hitherto — but  I  had  seen  few — had  some- 
thing appalling  in  their  stateliness ;  but 
this  was  gloomy  from  its  antiquity — from 
the  total  want  of  those  comforts  imparted 
by  modem  improvement.  I  felt,  in  a 
moment,  as  if  I  had  entered  on  the  late 
abode  of  death,  and  I  followed  the  servant 
across  the  wide  hall,  and  through  a  long, 
narrow,  dimly-lighted  passage,  with  that 
soft  foot,  and  half-suppressed  breath,  which 
indicates  subdued  spirits,  and  the  curiosity 
that  is  coupled  with  fearful  expectation. 

'*  It  was  certain,"  my  reason  whispered, 
"  that  the  removal  of  so  aged  a  person  as 
the  last  proprietor  could  not  have  produced 
inconsolable  sorrow,  and  that  the  accession 
of  a  large  unencumbered  estate,  to  a  man 

VOL.   I.  c 
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of  less  than  my  own  age,  was  not  often 
the  cause  of  severe  regret ;"  still,  I  was 
sensible  of  melancholy,  which  was  almost 
tangible  in  the  burthen  it  imposed.  When 
the  door  of  the  apartment  was  opened,  the 
streaming  light  from  a  cheerful  fire  was 
absolutely  a  relief  to  me. 

Never  shall  I  forget  that  room :  it  was 
wainscoted  with  dark-brown  oak,  and 
hung  round  with  old  family  pictures  in 
dark,  time-worn  frames;  two  small  case- 
ment windows,  half  covered  by  ivy,  gave 
a  kind  of  sepulchral  light ;  and — but  why 
speak  of  the  place,  when  its  inhabitants 
were  so  much  more  striking?  I  found 
the  whole  family  of  the  Witherstones 
assembled  in  such  grouping  as  might  be 
said  to  unite  the  picturesque  and  the 
monumental. 

The  fire-place  was  opposite  the  door,  and 
on  each  side  were  placed  two  arm-chairs, 
of  such  magnitude  and  ponderous  con- 
struction, that  they  appeared  to  have  been 
intended  for  the  coronation  of  our  Saxon 
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princes.  They  were  occupied  by  two 
people  of  small  dimensions,  and  clothed 
so  completely  in  black,  as  to  reduce  their 
faces  to  spots.  The  countenance  of  the 
female  was,  nevertheless,  very  attractive; 
whilst  that  of  her  companion  was  cold, 
repulsive,  and  so  immovable,  as  scarcely 
to  seem  imbued  with  life.  His  dress  was 
so  entirely  out  of  the  mode  of  the  day,  that 
I  really  believed  he  was  arrayed  in  the 
clothes  of  his  deceased  father.  If  he  were 
young — but  of  this  I  could  not  help  doubt- 
ing—he was,  certainly,  the  oldest  young 
man  that  ever  was  born. 

On  each  side,  in  six  very  high-backed, 
but  armless  chairs,  sat  six  maidens,  who 
also  should  have  been  young ;  their  sable 
dress  was  in  form  exactly  similar,  and  their 
caps  with  high  cauls,  and  winged,  wire 
fronts,  surmounted  on  high  cushions, 
seemed  all  modelled  on  one  head.  On  the 
lap  of  each  lay  a  cambric  handkerchief ;  in 
the  hands  of  each  was  a  set  of  knitting- 
needles.     They  all  rose  up  when  I  entered, 

c  2 
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and  sat  down  again  at  the  same  moment, 
as  if  the  whole  party  had  been  simulta- 
neously moved  by  some  secret  spring  ;  and 
in  one  more  minute,  on  receiving  a  look 
from  their  brother,  every  one  began  to  knit 
with  a  rapidity  of  motion  which  showed  her 
habitual  facility,  and  proved  also  that  an 
example  of  industry  was  given  to  the 
whole  parish  by  the  ladies  of  the  Hall. 
Their  perfect  silence  indicated  no  less,  that 
they  had  duly  been  taught  the  adage, 
''maids  should  be  se^n,  but  never  be 
heard." 

Two  of  these  ladies  resembled  their 
mother  in  the  regularity  of  her  features ; 
but  she  was  fair,  and  they  were  not.  Yet 
it  is  certain  they  were  not  brown :  their 
skins  resembled  bread  baked  by  a  slow  fire  ; 
they  were  dried ,  crimped  up,  and  withered 
even  in  their  teens.  The  fidelity  of  Mrs. 
Witherstone  to  her  late  ancient  partner  was 
evinced  in  the  persons  of  all  her  children, 
for  they  brought  his  years  into  the  world 
.with  them.    Alas  I  as  they  now  appeared. 
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neither  the  eye  dor  the  heart  could  be 
attracted  towards  any  one  in  the  family 
save  the  mother,  whose  simplicity  and 
beauty,  as  they  shone  through  all  the  dis- 
advantages of  weeds,  were  at  once  both 
touching  and  cheering.  She  was  evidently 
relieved  from  a  great  burthen,  and  when 
she  sighed,  one  felt  aware  it  was  over 
sorrow  now  past,  and  that  life  was  in  fact 
first  opening  upon  her,  with  the  best  pros- 
pects she  had  enjoyed  since  she  was  in  her 
seventeenth  year  given  to  marriage  with 
wealth  and  misery. 

From  all  I  have  ever  learnt,  save  in  the 
f(dly,  and,  in  fact,  cruelty  of  this  marriage, 
the  late  owner  of  the  mansion  had  been  a 

very  valuable  member  of  society;  and  as 
a  magistrate,  landlord,  and  master,  an 
exemplary  man^  who  from  his  temperance 
and  activity,  insured  health  to  the  late 
period  we  have  seen.  As,  however,  all  his 
ideas  of  education,  and  especially  of  female 
duties,  had  reference  to  a  period  even  then 
completely  gone  by,  he  had  cooped  up  his 
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wife  and  daughters  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
render  them  as  wretched  as  they  appeared 
ridiculous  ;  for,  recluse  as  they  were, 
whispers  could  reach  even  them  of  what 
was  to  be  seen  and  enjoyed  in  the  world. 
This  would  not,  perhaps,  have  signified 
much,  for  women  soon  model  themselves 
to  existing  circumstances ;  but  unhappily 
he  had  so  embued  his  son  with  his  notions, 
so  completely  succeeded  in  clapping  an  old 
head  on  young  shoulders,  that  there  ap- 
peared every  chance  for  the  prolongation  of 
the  system  under  which  they  suffered.  That 
head  was  unhappily  a  very  weak  and, 
therefore,  an  obstinate  one,  yet  not  wholly 
devoid  of  a  kind  of  perverted  talent,  and 
power  of  false  reasoning,  with  great 
facility  of  expression.  I  will  not,  how- 
ever, forestal  my  delineation  of  this  very 
singular  personage,  who  certainly  formed 
the  strongest  trait  in  my  early  history,  and 
musti  therefore,  by  his  words  and  actions 
display  himself. 
My  present  call  at  the  Hall  appeared  to 
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be  for  the  kindly  purpose  of  assuring  me 
''that  I  should  be  held  there  in  the  same 
estimation,  and  retained  on  the  same  terms 
as  my  predecessor;''  to  which  gracious 
communication  I  could  only  bow,  not 
knowing  to  what  it  alluded.  The  Squire, 
every  third  sentence  he  uttered,  professed 
an  intention  of  ''  following  in  all  things  the 
custom  of  the  family  ;"  and  never  did  this 
awfiil  axiom  issue  from  his  lips  without 
drawing  a  sigh  which  arose  in  unison  from 
the  six  sisters,  who,  whatever  they  might 
appear,  were  unquestionably  young  women, 
and  naturally  desirous  of  varying  the  dull 
scene  in  which  they  had  hitherto  existed. 

On  my  retiring,  the  Squire  gave  me  his 
hand,  and  walked  with  me  half  the  length 
of  the  room.  The  sisters  rose,  half  smiled, 
but  remained  silent;  the  mother  said, 
''  when  she  removed,  she  should  be  glad  to 
see  me  at  her  house ;"  but  the  looks  of 
her  son  implied  a  wish  to  repress  the  cour- 
teousness  she  showed  me.  I  was  not  long 
in  returning  from  this  formal  mansion,  nor 
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could  I  forbear  to  contrast  its  stately  misery 
(as  it  affected  the  female  part  of  the 
family),  with  the  smiling  faces  and  humble 
comforts  of  my  own  father's  fireside.  It 
may  be  supposed  I  was  not  slow  in  in- 
quiring from  Deborah  what  were  the  solid 
advantages  to  be  derived,  and  what  were 
the  duties  required,  to  which  I  had  been 
inducted  by  a  reception  evidently  intended 
to  be  gracious,  and  conferring  importance. 

"  Ye  will  have  fifty  pounds  every  Christ- 
mas-day." 

Fifty  pounds !  well,  that  is  very  hand- 
some ;  but  how  many  servants  does  Mrs. 
Witherstone  keep  ?" 

"Ten.** 

''  Then  I  have  about  twenty  patients  for 
this  salary  ?" 

*'  Nay,  Maister,  ye'll  have  but  one,  that's 
hisser,  an'  a  bad  patient  he'll  be  to  mend. 
But  there's  mair  to  go  thro'  than  that ;  ye 
mun'  dine  wi'.him  twice  a  week,  and  quar- 
ter-days beside.  Sometimes  ye  mun  hunt, 
sometimes  ye  mun  shoot,    and  ye   mun 
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clmys  dance  New-year's  morning  fairly  in. 

He  doesn't  pay  his  money  for  nought,  I'se 

warrant" 
This  long  speech  concluded  Deborah's 

information  ;  and,  as  I  did  not  consider  the 

latter  duties  so  burdensome  as  my  prede- 
cessor, her  late  aged  master,  might  find 
them,  my  hopes'  rose  considerably  as  to 
tbe  prospect  of  eventual  success.  I  began 
to  calculate  on  my  chance  of  being  called 
to  the  Park,  which  was  but  a  few  miles 
distant,  and  thought  it  probable  that  two 
houses  might  be  found  equal  to  all  my 
wants.  Golden  visions  succeeded  to  my 
late  dreary  prospects,  for  we  are  all  subject 
to  extremes  in  early  life. 

The  following  morning  confirmed  my 
hopes,  for  all  around  was  changed.  Oh ! 
the  bobbing  courtesies  made  me  by  white 
aproned  matrons  and  pink  ribboned  dam- 
sels!  the  "Good  days  to  ye,  Sir,"  given 
me  by  old  men,  and  the  scrapes  by  young 
clowns !  Even  the  little  innocent  children 
caught  civility  and  courage  by   infection, 

c  3 
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and  crossed  the  path  to  offer  me  their  blue- 
bells. '  It  appeared  as  if  I  had  entered  the 
Cave  of  Trophonius,  and  come  out  of  it 
with  wisdom  on  my  brow  and  power  in  my 
hand,  so  great  was  the  importance  of  a 
single  visit  to  the  Hall. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Every  inquiry  and  observation  I  made 
confirmed  the  opinion  I  had  begun  to 
entertain » that  however  singular  and  disa- 
greeable the  master,  and  the  manners 
of  the  Hall  might  be,  yet  substantial 
benefits  were  experienced  in  consequence 
of  them,  by  his  humble  neighbours.  Nor 
is  it  certain  that  the  latter  were  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  former,  for  I  appre- 
hend they  might  have  been  happy  in  the 
Hall,  even  if  they  had  communicated 
happiness  to  the  cottage ;  but  I  mean  to 
say  that  the  out-of-door  customs  of  the 
family  were  really  as  praiseworthy  and 
beneficial,   as  those  at  home  were  weari- 
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some,  formal,  and,  of  course,  annoying. 
Every  poor  man  conscious  of  being  honest 
and  industrious,  in  every  season  of  afflic- 
tion, whether  of  sickness  or  want,  applied 
to  the  Hall  for  assistance  and  consolation, 
as  to  a  certain  source  of  help,  from  which 
he  withdrew,  as  his  father  had  done  before 
him,  with  feelings  of  pride  rather  than 
shame,  for  it  was  a  proof  that  he  merited 
favour.  Every  loose,  idle  character  slunk 
away  before  the  Squire  could  lay  hold  of  him, 
aware  that,  although  he  was  prescriptively 
a  generous  landlord,  he  was  a  most  un- 
meltable  justice  of  the  peace.  Frail  lovers 
made  haste  to  church,  lest  the  damsel's 
misfortune  should  be  discovered ;  yet  the 
most  scandal-loving  tatlers  where  slow  to 
whisper,  for  ''  Madam  at  the  Hall  ab- 
horred censorious  people." 

Every  thing  in  the  village,  and  on  the 
estate  of  Mr.  Witherstone,  was  much  more 
gratifying,  of  course,  to  the  eye  of  a  phi- 
lanthropist than  himself ;  and  his  lowliest 
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tenant  possessed  comforts  to  which  the 
cold  ceremony  and  imperturbable  gravity 
of  his  manners  proved  him  a  stranger. 
The  rough  rogues  secured  perfectly  aware 
of  this,  and,  considering  it  as  the  due 
equalizer  of  their  condition,  rejoiced  in 
their  own  happier  station.  I  have  heard 
them  devoutly  thank  God  that  they  were 
not  bom  gentlemen,  adding, 

"For  ye  see.  Doctor,  I  could  na'  ha' 
stood  th'  misery  on  it ;  it's  a  soare  day's 
warkwhen  a  mon  munna  laugh  fra'  rising 
to  setting  sua." 

The  farmers^  with  whom  by  degrees  I 
became  acquainted,  would  sometimes  ad- 
dress me  as  I  returned  from  a  visit  at  the 
Hall,  and  offering  me  the  share  of  a  foam- 
^^  tankard  of  their  own  home-brewed, 
i^tray  the  same  sense  of  their  landlord : 

"  Come,  doctor,  take  a  draught  o'  yale  ; 
Tse  warrant  ye're  mouth's  glued  up 
wi'  sitting,  mun  chance,  at  th'  Hall.  His 
booner  is  just  about  as  good  company  as 
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his  grandmother's  stuffed  squirrel,  that 
keeps  grinning  upo'  th'  chimney-piece,  ac- 
cording to  the  '  custom  o'  the  family.'  '* 

Having  now  become  sensible  that  my 
presence  was  little  likely  to  be  demanded, 
except  in  the  course  of  my  regular  atten- 
dance at  the  Hall,  I  took  great  delight  in 
long  rambles  through  this  romantic  district, 
and  having  a  little  taste  for  mineralogy, 
found  a  pleasure  in  making  collections  in  a 
country  singularly  rich  in  such  productions. 
One  day  when  the  weather  was  particularly 
inviting,  I  set  out  with  the  determination  of 
climbing  over  a  mountain  which  formed  a 
kind  of  back  screen  to  the  Hall  and  its  sur- 
rounding plantations,  and  having  done  so 
I  was  still  tempted  to  pursue  my  walk — 
though  I  was  now  far  from  home — in  con- 
sequence of  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  the 
valley,  which  on  my  descent  lay  spread 
before  me  like  a  picture,  exhibiting  all  the 
beauties  of  cultivation  in  contrast  with  sur- 
rounding plains  covered  with  heath  and 
ferui — ^here  called  brachia.    I  walked  care- 
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lessly  forward  until  entering  the  valley  I 
reached  a  path,  which  I  pursued  until  it  led 
me  into  the  only  part  I  had  yet  seen,  which 
bore  the  appellation  of  woods. 

The  feathered  inhabitants  were  pouring 
forth  a  rich  strain  of  melody,  to  which  I 
tistened  with  the  more  eagerness,  from 
remembering  that  this  season  would  not 
last  long,  and  I  picked  my  way  through  the 
grass  and  brushwood  with  care,  that  I 
might  not  alarm  them.  Owing  to  this  cir- 
cumstance I  became  suddenly  sensible  that 
human  beings  were  near  me  though  un- 
seen, for  deep  sobs  and  words  inarti- 
culately uttered,  gave  indication  of  great 
distress. 

Though  inarticulate,  yet  the  sorrow  to 
which  I  was  an  unwilling  auditor,  was  not 
incomprehensible.  The  sweet  voice  of  a 
young  female  complained  of  a  cruel  father, 
and  was  replied  to  by  a  lover  in  all  the 
agonies  of  passion,  which  conveyed  to  me 
a  sense  of  its  power  over  the  heart  of  man, 
Tery  different  to  anything  I  had  conceived 
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before.  My  inmost  soul  was  penetrated 
with  pity  for  both,  and  I  would  have  given 
the  world  to  have  assisted  them  in  their 
distress.  My  next  thought  was  how  to 
escape  without  giving  them  the  pain  of 
knowing  that  their  soft  secret  was  betrayed 
to  a  stranger,  whose  presence  in  this 
solitude  they  could  not  have  suspected. 
I  was  soon  aware  that  they  advanced 
nearer,  and  I  endeavoured  to  fly  by  turning 
aside  the  branch  of  a  tree.  In  my  con- 
fusion I  broke  it.  The  noise  I  made 
alarmed  the  female,  who  shrieked  aloud, 
mistaking  me  for  some  person  in  pursuit 
of  her,  and,  in  her  terror,  she  fainted, 
and  sank  on  the  grass. 

At  this  moment  I  first  beheld  her,  and 
it  is  certain  a  more  lovely  and  interesting 
spectacle  has  never  since  met  my  eyes. 
She  was  evidently  yet  a  school-girl,  as  the 
dress  she  wore  indicated ; — for  at  that 
period  there  was  a  decided  distinction  in 
the  dress  of  what  were  termed  young 
women,  and  girls ;  and  modem  dress  proves. 
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it  was  greatly  in  favour  of  the  latter.  She 
had  on— I  well  remember — a  white  frock 
and  blue  sash  ;  a  chip  bonnet,  tied  with 
blue  strings,  which  was  falling  from  her 
head,  and  a  profusion  of  clustering  ringlets, 
which  formed  the  only  covering  for  her 
neck,  partly  shaded  her  face  :  it  was  a  face 
of  such  perfect — such  enchanting  beauty, 
that  under  any  circumstances  it  would 
have  been  impressive ;  under  the  present, 
the  interest  was  tenfold. 

The  lover  was  a  young  officer  of  slight, 
but  elegant  person.  At  the  first  glance 
of  a  stranger,  he  instinctively  clapped  his 

hand  on  his  sword  :  but  the  next  entreated 

help. 

I  lost  no  time  either  in  offering  as- 
sistance, or  informing  him  of  my  profes- 
sion, as  the  medium  of  re-assuring  him  ; 
^d  it  was  a  circumstance  which  evidently 
horded  him  much  comfort.  It  was,  how- 
^er,  some  minutes  before  the  beautiful 
^es  of  his   heart's   lady   re-opened,   and 
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when  they  did,  the  effect  seemed  rather 
produced  by  a  distant  halloa,  than  in  con- 
sequence of  my  exertions. 

''Fly — fly!  dear  Charles  !"  was  the  first 
word  she  uttered,  ''  your  servant  sees  my 
papa." 

'*  I  cannot  quit  you  thus !  No — no ;  let 
him  find  me — ^let  him  hear  me.  He  knows 
my  family  is  superior  to  his  own — that 
I  ask  no  portion — " 

"  I  know  it — I  know  it  all.  But  I  have 
broken  my  word  : — you  forget  that  I  pro- 
mised to  see  you  no  more.  Pray — ^pray  fly 
this  moment  I" 

"  But  not  for  ever  ?" 

The  signal  was  given,  but  in  a  louder 
tone,  and  more  alarming  note,  and  the 
receding  colour  of  the  poor  girl's  cheeks 
and  tips,  compelled  the  lover,  for  her  sake, 
to  obey.  Before  he  fled,  he  caught  her  for 
a  moment  to  his  bosom,  impressed  one 
fond  but  hurried  kiss  on  her  lips,  and 
awoke    a    blush   upon  that    skin,    which 
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rivalled  the  Parian  marble.  He  was  utterly 
unable  to  speak  ;  but  his  look  of  confidence, 
as  he  placed  her  arm  in  mine,  I  shall  never 
forget : — at  this  very  hour  my  heart  swells 
proudly  with  the  consciousness  of  having 
merited  it. 

There  is  something  sweetly  moving  in 
the  generous  confidence  of  young  hearts 
in  each  other ;  and  in  the  intensity  of  any 
feeling  which  swallows  up  all  lesser  motives 
of  emotion,  there  is  greatness  which  com- 
inands,  as  well  as  tenderness  which  in- 
terests. This  lovely  young  creature  leaned 
lier  head  upon  my  arm,  and  wept  freely. 
We  were  not  intruded  on,  and   she   had 

bappily   time,   by   the  indulgence  of  her 

sorrow,  to  recover  the  composure  she  so 

much  required. 
At  length,  raising  her  head,  and  shaking 

back  the  clustering  locks  from  her  forehead, 

sh^  said : 
''  If  you  will  lead  me  through  this  glade, 

I  shall  get  into  a  narrow  lane,  which  will 

bring  me  home." 
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I  obeyed,  supporting  her  still  agitated 
form,  and  tying  on  her  bonnet,  as  well 
as  I  was  able :  and  not  for  one  moment 
did  she  betray  any  fear  of  the  stranger; 
or  rather,  she  felt  that  his  knowledge  of 
her  secret  insured  his  respect.  When  we 
had  walked  some  time  in  silence,  we  reached 
the  lane  of  which  she  had  spoken  :  it  was 
now  dusk,  and  I  was  certainly  desirous 
of  protecting  her  farther,  but  she  said  on 
entering  it,  earnestly,  though  in  a  tremu- 
lous voice  : 

''Pray  go  back  immediately.  I  shall 
never  forget  your  kindness : — ^and  you  will 
not  mention — no  ! — I  am  sure  you  will  not 
speak  of  this.*' 

I  made  no  protestations :  but  she  read 
my  heart  in  my  countenance,  for  she 
departed  evidently  satisfied.  I  watched 
her  steps  for  some  time,  and  then  re- 
turned ;  and,  however  my  heart  was  moyed 
by  her  sufferings,  and  my  curiosity  stimu- 
lated, I  determined  to  guard  her  secret 
by  never  allowing  myself  to  inquire  who 
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she  was,  lest  it  should  lead  to  injurious 
reports. 

On  my  return,  I  found  that  I  had  wan- 
dered much  farther  than  I  had  any  idea 
of,  and  I  arrived  at  home  by  such  a  cir- 
cuitous path,  and  at  so  late  an  hour,  as 
to  have  excited  great  alarm  in  Deborah. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

This  adventure  was  rendered  more  me- 
morable to  me,  from  occurring  on  the  first 
day  when  I  was  really  called  in  a  medical 
capacity  any  where  save  to  the  Hall ;  it  so 
happened  that  a  farmer  who  had  *'  made  a 
little  too  free/'  had  fallen  from  his  horse 
and  broken  his  leg,  which  of  course  doubled 
the  anxiety  for  my  appearance  expressed  by 
my  faithful  servant. 

As  misfortunes  are  said  to  love  a  crowd, 
so  do  benefits.  Before  the  farmer  was 
stirring  abroad,  a  miner  was  almost  crushed 
to  death,  and  the  small-pox  appeared  in 
the  village.    The  new  and  superior  manner 
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in  which  the  young  doctor  at  Witherstone 
attacked  the  disorder,  occasioned  him  to  he 
sent  for  wherever  the  disease  travelled ;  and 
it  is  certain  that  I  fully  expected  some  day 
to  meet  again  the  beauty  in  the  wood. 

It  appeared,  however,  that  the  plain  and 
the  mountain  between  us  intercepted  infec- 
tion, for  T  was  never  called  upon  in  that 
direction,  and  in  a  short  time  my  better 
business,  and  the  solicitude  I  then  expe- 
rienced in  consequence  of  the  novelty  of 
my  situation,  as  a  very  young,  and,  for  the 
first  time  a  responsible  practitioner,  almost 
banished  the  remembrance  of  an  affair 
which,  at  the  moment  it  happened,  im- 
pressed me  so  much. 

Perhaps  this  effect  was  aided  by  the 
commencement  of  the  sporting  season. 
^g  brought  up  in  the  country,  and  in 
one  sense  attached  to  a  great  estabUsh- 
®ent,  I  had  in  very  early  life  learned  to 
be  a  good  shot,  and  from  time  to  time 
^  far  practised  as  to  retain  my  taste  for 
^''   The  young   Squire,  to    my  surprise. 
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professed  a  liking  for  field  sports,  and 
having  a  desire  to  make  me  his  companion, 
presented  me,  in  the  first  place,  with  a 
good  horse  (now,  indeed  of  great  value  to 
me),  and  I  certainly  looked  forward  to 
much  pleasure.  A  short  time,  however, 
served  to  convince  me  that  all  his  usual 
peculiarities,  which  were  surely  such  as 
were  never  partaken  of  by  any  human  being, 
attached  to  his  sports,  not  less  than  his 
home  establishment ;  and  at  length  I  re- 
solved to  renounce  wholly  those  pleasures, 
which  were  the  only  ones  in  my  power.  I 
have  ever  since  had  reason  to  rejoice  in 
the  sacrifice ;  for,  in  the  moments  of  hila- 
rity, if  we  cannot  associate  with  those 
around,  as  man  generally  meets  man  when 
pleasure  banishes  form,  it  is  much  better 
to  have  no  such  moments.  A  man  can 
never  be  degraded  in  his  own  walk  of  in- 
dustry, however  humble  it  may  be ;  but  a 
yiery  slight  offence  inflicts  a  cutting  wound 
when  he  has  ventured  out  of  it. 
The  more  I  saw  of  Mr.  Witberetone,  the 
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more  did  he  become  repellaot  to  my  feel- 
ings ;  although  it  is  equally  certain,  when 
I  did  not  see  him,  that  I  was  truly  grateful 
for  his  personal  kindness,  and  that  I  could 
not  fail  to  feel  esteem  for  the  man  who 
considering  himself  as  the  head  of  the 
village,  proved  himself  also  its  constant 
benefactor.  Wherever  sorrow  or  sickness 
could  be  relieved  by  his  care,  never  was 
it  neglected  ;  and  although  he  was  consi- 
dered an  excellent  manager  of  his  estates, 
he  was  yet  in  all  pecuniary  concerns  liberal 
and  generous.  In  every  house,  save  his 
own,  his  name  was  rarely  pronounced  with- 
out a  blessing ;  but  in  his  own  it  is  a  pain- 
'^l  fact  that  his  odd  temper  and  his 
narrow  views,  the  blended  folly,  tyranny, 
aod,  more  than  all,  the  peculiarity  of  his 
notions,  ten  times  a  day  filled  even  the 
'^st  disposed  hearts  with  "  curses  deep,'' 
though  they  were  necessarily  **  not  loud." 

It  was  a  great  misfortune  to  the .  parish 
that  at  this  time  it  had  no  resident  minis- 

VOL.    I.  D 
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ter,  as  sucb  a  person  could  hardly  have 
failed  to  divert  the  Squire  from  some  of 
his  pursuits,  or  have  given  him  different 
views  of  them.  He  set  up  for  a  profound 
theologian,  was  a  desperate  stickler  for  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  national 
church;  yet  with  all  his  abhorrence  of 
Dissenters  and  Papists,  the  spirit  of  fana- 
ticism, as  imbibed  from  the  Cromwellian 
school,  appeared  uppermost.  Yet  it  was 
in  fact  imbibed  from  neither  that  nor  any 
other  faction ;  for  it  was,  as  Sterne  says, 
"  made  up  of  the  shreds  and  clippings  of 
the  rest."  He  was  too  cold  for  any  species 
of  enthusiasm,  unless  it  was  that  of  the  self- 
punishing  Indians ;  he  united  all  kinds  of 
contradictions  in  his  character,  without 
producing  one  agreeable  variety  ;  was  very 
whimsical,  yet  very  dull,  very  severe,  with- 
out anger,  and  with  an  utter  perversion  of 
taste  and  intellect ;  had  neither  the  simpli- 
city of  an  idiot,  nor  the  wit  of  a  mad- 
man. 
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Tis  true,  such  is  the  buoyancy  of  spirits 
we  are  blessed  with  in  youth,  that  many  a 
time  I  have  laughed  all  the  way  home  at 
the  remembraace   of  our   stately,   solemn 
dinners,  where  he  held  forth  on  the  virtue 
of  abstinence,  and  ate  with  the  epicurism 
and  greediness  of  a  gourmand.     His  con- 
versation always  ran  the  most  upon  awfiil 
s^d  painful  circumstances,   at    the    hour 
when   others    find   pleasure  in    convivial 
subjects;  and,  like  the  deposed  king,  he 
spoke  **of  worms,   and  graves,   and  epi- 
taphs," as  he  carved  a  smoking  haunch, 
•  or  poured  out  a  bumper  of  claret.     It  was 
his  custom  to  jumble  the  most  sacred  truths 
with  the  feeble  phantasies  of  his  own  im- 
hecility,  and  deliver  with  profound  gravity 
opinions  that  would  have  disgraced  an  old 
Woomn  of  the  preceding  century,   in  lan- 
guage  that  would  have   done  credit  to  a 
judge,  for  in  words  he  was  facile,  in  ideas 
sterile. 
Of   the  former   Christmas  festivities  I 

D  2 
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heard  much  as  the  season  advanced,  and 
the  villagers  seemed  to  consider  that 
their  good  landlord  would  have  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  up  those  old  customs 
it  was  the  great  business  of  his  exis- 
tence to  patronise,  and  yet  preserve  all 
that    reverence    to    the    memory    of    his 

father    which     for     one    whole    year    he 

•       f 

had  so  often  determined  to  exhibit.  I 
was  much  in  his  confidence,  and  un- 
derstood that  his  mind,  which  was  ex- 
actly fitted  for  laborious  nothings,  had 
been  much  engaged  on  the  subject ;  but 
it  is  certain  that  in  his  method  of  so- 
bering the  hour  of  festivity,  he  out-did 
all  my  expectations,  and  undoubtedly  ful- 
filled his  own. 

The  company  assembled  were  prin- 
cipally his  own  tenantry,  some  distant 
relations  on  the  mother's  side,  and  two 
or  three  persons  from  the  market-town 
nine  miles  off.  On  this  occasion,  a 
long    table    was    laid    in     the    entrance 
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Hall,  which  was  wanned  hy  a  huge 
fire;  and  the  antlers  which  abundantly 
decorated  it  were  rendered  gay  with  the 
evergreens  generally  sported  on  this  oc- 
casion, with  the  exception  of  holly, 
whose  red  berries  were  forbidden,  as 
not  savouring  of  "  family  mourning." 
In  lieu  of  these  rubicund  intruders,  nu- 
merous small  black  flags  were  inter- 
spersed, together  with  various  skulls  and 
cross-bones,  cut  out  in  paper  conspicuously 
placed ;  and  that  noble  standing  dish,  a 
Yorkshire  pie,  was  formed  precisely  iu 
the  shape  of  a  coffin,  and  graced  the 
iniddle  of  the  table. 

Here  will  I  pause,  and  here  may  my 
l^ind  readers  (if  I  have  any),  rest  also. 
^me  of  the  best  things  in  life  are 
i>efore  them  ;  a  good,  solid  English  din- 
gier, a  contented  and  improving  tenantry, 
six  misses  willing  to  be  contented  and 
improving  ;  a  well-doweried  widow,  fair, 
hut    not  fat,    yet    happy    in    despite    of 
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coffins,  cross-bones,  and  a  son,  whose 
hospitality  seemed  given  for  the  express 
purpose  of  saying,  ''  eat  and  drink,  for 
to-morrow  ye  die." 
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CHAPTER  VL 

I  THINK  it  was  in  the  April  following, 
''^^t  I  was  called  upon  to  attend  the  wife  of 

*  ^^pectable  shopkeeper  in  a  neighbouring 
^^^e,  whom  1  found  carefully  nursed  and 

^  ^nded  by  a  young  person  whom  she  called 

^^ily,  her  niece. 

This  Emily  was  certainly  not  so  fair  and 

*  Doming  as  Farmer  Shearwood's  daughter, 
^V  a  great  deal  ;   nor   did  she   smile   so 
^taciously  as   some  of  the  ladies  at  the 
Jiali ;  nevertheless,  her  large,  mild,  black 
^ves,   which  were   the  finest   I   had  ever 
Been,   haunted  my  imagination   so  perpe- 
tually, that  I  almost  fancied  they  followed 
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me.  She  had  a  very  sweet  voice,  and  her 
language  was  not  only  totally  free  from 
provincialism y  but.  in  the  little  she  said, 
bespoke  education  and  acquirements  far 
beyond  any  person  of  her  sex  that  I  had 
hitherto  met  with. 

The  family  apothecary  is  generally  the 
friend  of  the  family,  and  as  my  patient 
recovered,  I  became  considered  as  such, 
and  therefore  soon  learned  the  history  of 
this  young  person. 

"  My  sister,"  said  Mrs.  Hayward,  *'  was 
very  pretty,  and  very  .clever ; — in  these 
parts  she  was  considered  quite  wonderful ; 
but,  dear  heart,  her  accomplishments  only 
proved  her  ruin,  for  she  married  an  officer, 
had  a  great  deal  to  go  through,  and  is  now 
dead,  and  has  left  a  poor  daughter  thrown 
on  the  wide  world  without  support." 

"  Poor  Miss  Emily !"  ejaculated  I. 

"  Ay,  you  may  well  say  poor.  To  be 
sure,  if  I  had  not  so  many  children  of  my 
own,  it  would  be  all  very  well  for  me  to 
take  her,  since  it  is  certain  a  more  excel- 
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lent  girl  never  existed.  But  then  you  see. 
Sir,  one  must  think  of  their  own  first." 

"Is  she  going  to  leave  you?"  said  I, 
in  alarm. 

''  I  don't  know.  I  am  not  without  hopes 
that  Lady  Hamerton  will  take  her  as  a 
kind  of  governess  to  her  little  girls.  There 
is  a  young  fanner  too.  who  has  a  fancy 
for  her;  but  then  she  is  not  fit  for  his 
wife,  and,  I  believe,  would  go  into  the 
lowest  service,  rather  than  marry  him." 

A  deep  sigh,  which,  indeed,  rose  from 
^y  heart,  interrupted  the  communica- 
tion. 

"You  think,  I  see,  that  marriage  is  a 
s&fer  thing  for  her  than  going  to  Lady 
Hamerton's,  who  is,  to  be  sure,  a  very 
&J  woman,  and  has  so  many  wild  sort 
of  gentlemen  at  the  Park,  that  as  you 
^^Yi  it  might  be  best  to  persuade  her — " 

Against  all  such  persuasion  I  entered 
^  strong  protest,  and  left  the  good  aunt 
">  favour  of  the  first-named  alternative^; 

D  3 
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yet  all  the  way  home  my  heart  protested 
against  it. 

**  Should  a  creature  so  lovely  and  gentle 
be  doomed  to  the  miseries  of  servitude — 
the  bread  of  dependence  ?  Or  be  drawn  from 
it  by  the  insinuations  of  the  profligate? 
God  forbid  V*  I  exclaimed.  The  question, 
at  present,  seemed  to  be,  "Could  I  for- 
bid ?" 

Things  had  mended  of  late,  and  my  pro- 
fession, above  all  others,  demanded  a  wife : 
but  then  a  wife  with  a  little  money  was 
also  indispensable.  My  parents  had  a 
right  to  claim  consideration  from  me  on 
a  subject  of  such  importance. 

I  thought  of  Emily  until  I  became  as 
melancholy  as  if  I  had  been  at  the  Hall; 
and,  in  the  occupation  this  subject  gave 
my  mind,  I  forgot  that  I  had,  of  late,  been 
there  much  less  than  usual;  that  the  Squire 
had  demanded  less  attention  from  me  on 
the  score  of  his  health,  which  was,  in  point 
of  fact,   excellent ;   and  that  the  various 
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potions  it  had  long  been  his  pleasure  to 
demand,  were  still  uncalled  for  by  bis 
Bervant. 

The  report  that  Sir  Francis  Hamerton 
and  his  Lady  were  returning,  about  a 
month  afterwards,  quickened  my  solici- 
tude ;  nor  could  I  forbear  to  make  frequent 
visits,  and,  as  it  were,  hover  round  the 
place  where  Emily  lived,  as  if  I  dreaded 
that  she  should  be  taken  thence.  Yet  I 
felt  as  if  I  had  no  right  to  intercept  her 
removal.  Love,  as  I  now  thought,  was 
an  anxious,  harassing  thing,  and  the  more 
80  because  I  could  not  distinguish  it  from 
that  compassion  for  Emily's  situation,  as 
an  unprotected  and  interesting  young  wo- 
man, which  I  was  perpetually  assuring  my 
heart  was  the  sole  cause  of  its  uneasi- 
ness. 

One  evening  on  my  return,  Deborah 
broke  on  me  with  the  astonishing  news, 
^hich  alone  could  have  so  discomposed 
her  features,  and  quickened  her  words. 
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"Hark  ye,  maister,  what's  stirring: — 
the  Squire  is  going  to  be  married !" 

*'  Married  !  Him  married  ? — Impossi- 
ble !" 

"Why  not? — He's  young,  and  not  ill- 
favoured,  and  varry  rich.  Besides,  men 
can  ask  and  have." 

"Ask  and  have,"  repeated  I  mechani- 
cally ;  "  what  would  he  have,  save  a  memento 
mon  ?" 

"  He  may  like  Aer,"  said  Debby,  "  for 
aught  I  know ;  but  it  is  Miss  Bella  Alstone 
he's  going  to  wed :  and  for  certain  nothin' 
can  be  more  naturable,  for  his  own  land 
and  her  father's  land  for  a  long  space  lie 
side  by  side." 

I  had  heard  this  gentleman's  name  men- 
tioned as  a  famous  fox-hunter,  and  one 
whose  hospitalities  had  somewhat  dimi- 
nished his  estates;  but  his  mansion  lay 
quite  out  of  my  beat,  and  my  curiosity 
had,  perhaps,  never  been  excited  towards 
him,  because  I  could  have  no  hope  of  at- 
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teading  in  his  family,  since  he  lived  within 
an  easy  distance  of  a  good  market- town. 

"  And  is  he  going  to  marry  immediately, 
Debby  ?" 

"Surely  not!  You  cannot  think  such 
a  good  man  as  he  is  would  go  for  to  marry 
in  Leot,  especially  as  he  caused  the  ould 
Squire  to  discharge  Tim  Mitcham  last  year 
for  thinking  of  such  things.  But  'tis  cer- 
tain that  he  has  made  an  offer;  by  means 
of  Lawyer  Yates :  after  which  he  gaed  him- 
self in  the  coach-and-four,  which  he  had 
never  used  afore  since  the  funeral.  Then 
Madam,  and  the  four  youngest  ladies,  are 
going,  for  sartin,  to  Cowslip  Bank.  Be- 
sides, all  last  week  was  he  busy  a  makin' 
^^  will;  and  he  tould  old  Nicholas  last 
^igbt,  that  on  Easter  Monday  he  should 
^n  a  course  of  spring  physic,  so  it  is 
^  plain  case  that  he  is  preparing  for  a 
great  change." 

The  last  argument  was  conclusive,  for 
I  well  knew  that  alteratives  had  been  re- 
quired by  him  before  he   entered  on  the 
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repairs  of  his  stables,  and  that  he  took 
julep  every  day  previous  to  partridge- 
shooting,  and  stoutly  insisted  on  his  game- 
keeper observing  a  similar  regimen.  From 
their  altercation  on  this  point,  I  learnt  that 
this  passion  (if  I  may  so  call  it)  for  medical 
aid,  was  one  of  his  own  ingrafting,  since 
his  late  father  had  uniformly  refused  phy- 
sic, and  rendered  the  place  of  my  prede- 
cessor a  certain  sinecure.  It  appeared 
that  he  had  imbibed  his  taste  at  Oxford, 
and  maintained  by  many  arguments,  (doubt- 
less suggested  at  that  seat  of  ancient  learn- 
ing) that  a  course  of  reading,  and  a  course 
of  medicine,  necessarily  went  together. 
This  doctrine  it  would  ill  become  me  to 
controvert ;  but  it  is  certain,  I  have  in 
my  time  heard  of  many  students  who  pre- 
ferred claret  to  any  other  astringent  in 
the  materia  medica,  and  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain their  learning  was,  at  least,  as  deep 
as  the  Squire's. 

Many  people  in  the  busy    world   will 
doubtless  wonder,   that  I  should  say  so 
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much  on  one  subject;  they  will  think 
that  my  visits  to  the  cottages,  and  the 
dark  caverns  I  explored  in  the  mining 
districts,  the  rustic  maidens  who  com- 
plained of  tooth-ache,  for  want  of  inge- 
nuity enough  to  find  out  the  value  of 
nervous  disorders,  ye  would  find  some 
worthier  subject  on  which  to  dilate;  but, 
in  truth,  I  cannot.  This  man  was,  at  this 
time,  the  sun  of  my  horizon,  and  that  of 
all  the  circle  around  me :  his  will,  his 
wbims,  his  money,  set  us  all  moving ; 
be  was  the  spirit  that  brought  ''  airs  from 
heaven,    and    blasts    from    hell,"    to    all 

attached  to  him,  but  more  especially  to 
me. 

All  the  parish  had  set  me  down  as  a 
suitor  to  Miss  Bab,  and  the  lady  herself 
^^  shrunk  from  me,  blushed,  bridled, 
^n  poorly,  and  refused  to  have  the  doc- 
tor, yea,  as  though  some  furrowed  abigail, 
or  angry  sister,  had  told  her  "  that  I  cast  a 
sheep's  eye  at  her ;"  and  the  Squire  him- 
self,  with  that  blindness  which  characte- 
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rizes  all  who  affect  extraordinary  vigilance 
and  propriety,  had  given  me  every  oppor- 
tunity man  could  desire  for  furthering  his 
interest,  but  I  yet  could  neither  venture 
to  say  anything  on  the  subject  to  her, 
or  myself: — in  truth,  I  liked  the  mother 
a  great  deal  better  than  any  of  her 
daughters.  She  was  by  far  the  most 
loveable  personage  in  her  family ;  and  if 
I  could  have  married  for  money,  her  join- 
ture, which  was  a  noble  one,  and,  in  fact, 
too  large  for  the  estate,  might  have  tempted 
me.  It  had  been  the  profuse  endowment 
of  sixty-three,  in  purchase  for  a  young 
beauty  of  sixteen,  whose  monotonous  course 
of  existence,  and  perfect  seclusion,  had 
preserved  the  boon  of  nature  so  wonder- 
fully, that  now,  in  her  fortieth  summer,  she 
appeared  scarcely  eight  and  twenty. 

In  due  time  I  was  sent  for  to  the  Hall, 
learned  the  removal  of  the  only  person  I 
ever  saw  there  with  pleasure;  and  after 
the  dismissal  of  the  remaining  sisters,  the 
Squire  thus  entered  on  the  important  com- 
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munication,  for  which  I  was  prepared  by 
Deborah. 

''Marriage  is  honourable  unto  all  men, 
and  the  bed  undefiled.  Mr.  Dennison,  I 
marvel  that  you  do  not  marry ;  but  I  anti- 
cipate your  reason.  Doubtless,  you  shrink 
from  the  tr(mble  thereof;  and,  indeed,  it 
would  be  hard  upon  a  man  who  has  the 
care,  as  one  may  say,  of  all  the  women  in 
a  wide  parish,  to  take  another,  who  might 
require  from  him  more  attention  than  all 
tbe  rest,  without  fee  or  reward." 

"  She  would  have  an  undoubted  right  to 
do  so,  Sir." 

'*Her  rights  concerning  alimony,  dowry, 
dQc!  so  forth,  I  will  explain  hereafter,  being 
Daatters  wherein  I  consider  myself  versed  ; 
by  reason — " 

Trembling  at  the  impending  definition, 
^  hastily  told  him  of  the  report  in  the 
village,  to  which  he  replied : 

"It  is  all  true.  My  duty  requires  the 
sacrifice,  and  I  make  it ;  otherwise,  a  life 
of  celibacy  would,  of  course,  have  been  my 
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choice — agreeably  to  the  apostolic  injuno 
tion.  But,  alas!  I  am  the  sole  male  sur- 
vivor of  an  ancient  race,  each  of  whom 
married  in  his  day  and  generation ;  thereby 
setting  an  example,  and  imposing  an  obli* 
gation.  I  have  a  large,  unincumbered  estate, 
the  portions  of  my  sisters  being  already 
provided,  so  that  no  excuse  is  afforded 
me  against  my  duty  in  this  painful  con- 
tingency. But  I  trust  I  shall  go  through 
with  it  like  a  man." 

"  The  lady  of  your  choice,  Sir,  is  un- 
doubtedly—" 

''  The  one  chosen  by  my  father ;  but 
whom  I  could  not  take  until  this  period, 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  land : — see 
Canon  62nd." 

"  May  I  inquire  if  you  will  marry  soon. 
Sir?" 

•'  With  all  convenient  speed  ; — ^that  i« 
to  say,  in  the  ensuing  autumn,  on  the 
day  when  my  year's  mourning  is  com- 
pleted, all  things  being  done  in  due  fomif 
and  according  to  the  custom  of  the  family* 
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Ad  wterim,  I  limit  your  attendance  to  one 
visit  per  week,  which,  I  trust,  may  pre- 
serve my  body  in  due  health,  and  my  mind 
in  that  equanimity  the  approaching  solem- 
nity calls  for." 

No  bird  left  his  cage  with  more  pleasure 
than  I  accepted  this  permission,  for  neither 
wioe,  nor  venison  can  pay  a  young  man 
for  oonfinement  and  prosing;  although 
they  may  do  something  for  an  old  one, 
whose  appetite  is  more  epicurish,  and  his 
^irits  less  so. 

Very  soon  after  this  interview,  I  was 
sunmoned  to  the  Park,  for  the  family 
having  hurried  down  from  London  with 
more  haste  than  wisdom,  on  their  arrival 
found  themselves  much  indisposed,  and 
%nt  to  me  almost  immediately. 

I  found  the  house,  situated  in  Hamerton 
^k,  a  fine  old  structure,  much  larger 
than  the  Hall,  but  externally  partaking 
^iQewhat  of  its  character,  and  approached, 
'^e  it,  by  venerable  avenues  of  limes, 
'liesc  were  cut  away  immediately  before 
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the  house,  and  on  entering,  everything 
bore  an  appearance  of  gaiety,  luxury,  and 
fashion,  which  indicated  that  as  the  young 
owner  at  one  seat  was  an  old  man  in  his 
habits  and  manners,  the  old  owner  at  the 
other  was  young  in  his  ideas. 

It  is  true,  this  did  not  appear  in  his 
person  or  demeanour.  When  I  had  the 
honour  of  seeing  him,  he  was  a  man  of 
fine,  intellectual  features,  but  bearing  the 
deep  lines  of  care,  not  less  than  years; 
and  although  his  manner  had  much  of  that 
which  I  should  term  the  courtier,  it  was 
accompanied  with  somewhat  of  the  sim- 
plicity and  openness  we  expect  in  a 
country  gentleman.  It  is  at  least  certain, 
I  had  never  seen  any  person  equally  noble 
and  impressive,  no  old  man,  save  my  own 
father,  whom  I  could  love  so  well,  nc 
patient  whom  I  could  honour  so  entirely. 

His  lady  was  a  very  fine  woman,  aboU' 
live  and  twenty ;  the  mother  of  some  loveli 
children,  that  appeared  to  engross  her  ver 
little,  for  as  the  house  was  full  of  company 
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wfaom  she  entertained  with  great  urbanity 
and  exhaustless  vivacity,  she  was  too  busy 
hr  her  duties  as  a  wife,  and  mother.  She 
evidently  reigned  a  queen,  and  knew  the 
fall  use  of  her  powers. 

To  me,  this  fair  sovereign  was  especially 
gracious ;  she  questioned  me  respecting  the 
intended  wedding,  ridiculed  Mr.  Wither- 
stone  unmercifully,  and  promulgated  an  in- 
tention of  taking  the  bride  elect  under  her 
especial  protection,  and  teaching  her  how  to 
turn  the  old  Hall,  and  all  within  it  topsy- 
turvy. I  heard  this  with  a  sense  of  sorrow, 
fori  knew  enough  of  the  master  to  be  aware 
that  nothing  less  than  an  earthquake,  or 
something  as  bad,  could  alter  him. 

My  calls  were  very  frequent  at  the  Park 
at  this  period,  and  it  is  certain  they  were 
very  pleasant,  for  the  queen  of  the  scene 
held  many  of  the  powers  of  Calypso,  and 
^^  noble  mansion  boasted  strong  fascina- 
tions. The  love  of  gaming  was  her  great 
^rror ;  but  as  it  was  evident  that  she  could 
^pe  to  make  nothing  of  one  so  poor  as 
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me,  I  did  not  feel  afraid  of  the  sober  nil 
ber  I  was  pressed  to  join;  nor  could 
fail  to  be  somewhat  elevated  by  the  praii 
bestowed  on  my  skill »  or  to  entertain  th: 
sense  of  delight  natural  to  so  young  a  mai 
suddenly  transported  to  a  sphere  so  da 
zling,  and  so  strongly  contrasted  with  s 
that  he  had  lately  mixed  with.  I  alway 
however,  found  the  image  of  Emily  sti 
the  predominate  idea  in  my  mind ;  an 
it  was  delightful  to  me  to  observe  ho 
much  her  native  grace,  and  lady-like  mac 
ners,  in  some  points,  resembled  thos 
whom  I  most  admired  amongst  the  elegao 
society  of  the  Park. 

So  passed  the  first  year  of  my  life  a 
Witherstone.  The  anniversary  of  that  da] 
which  brought  me  hither  was  marked  b] 
ringing  of  bells,  the  roasting  of  a  sheq 
on  the  village  green,  and  the  distributioi 
of  abundance  of  ale,  in  honour  of  th< 
Squire's  marriage,  an  event  which  reall] 
rivalled  the  contemplation  of  my  own,  ii 
my  mind.    The  more  I  tried  to  conceivi 
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how  it  would  affect  that  humaa  automaton, 
the  more  I  was  puzzled  ;  and  since  I  could 
kd  no  amusement  in  my  own  conjectures, 
I  sallied  forth  to  watch  the  progress  of  the 
festivity,  and  finally  joined  a  party  who 
pcmred  down  the  avenue  to  welcome  the 
bride. 

The  ceremony  had  been  performed  in  the 
Tillage  nearest  to  the  lady's  home,  where 
the  bridal  party  dined,  and  in  the  evening 
8he  was  escorted  to  Witherstone  Hall,  bya 
g^y  and  splendid  cavalcade  of  the  neigh- 
bouring gentry.  I  well  remember  the  even- 
ing was  very  fine,  the  face  of  nature  beau- 
tiiiil,  and  the  whole  character  of  the  show, 
cheerful  and  brilliant ;  and  as  they  dashed 
down  the  avenue,  I  could  not  forbear  to 
conclude,  that  even  the  bridegroom  would 
^  gay  to-night,  that  some  sensibility  would 
touch  bis  heart,  some  intelligence  illume 
^  spirits. 

The  bride  and  bridegroom  came  first  in 
^  father's  chariot,  drawn  by  four  grey 
^iBes  profusely  adorned    with  white  rib- 
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bons.  To  my  surprise  and  pleasure,  th 
latter  did  really  appear  another  creatur 
and  I  fancied  he  had  thrown  off  his  o1 
looks  with  his  old  habit,  and  assume 
much  manly  beauty  with  his  new  on 
He  was  apparelled  in  a  suit  of  pale  li)] 
cloth,  lined  with  white  silk,  with  silv 
lacings  and  frogs,  and  his  whole  appearam 
consistent  with  those  distinctions  of  rai 
in  the  days  gone  by,  yet  not  in  the  slighte 
degree  improper  in  the  times  I  speak  c 
and,  for  once,  I  greatly  approved  of  I 
adherence  to  the  former.  The  moment  1 
saw  me,  he  made  me  a  sign  to  enter  t 
Hall,  and  assist  his  mother  to  receive  thei 
and  it  may  be  supposed  that  I  was  not  sic 
to  obey  his  wishes. 

His  own  coach  followed,  in  which  we 
the  bridesmaids  and  men ;  they  were  s 
tended  by  a  number  of  gentlemen  on  hbrs 
back,  who  with  their  servants  made 
half  circle  in  front  of  the  house  to  honoi 
the  bride  on  her  alighting.  Her  mothc 
in-law,  dressed  for  the  occasion  in  whi 
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satin,  and  her  four  youngest  daughters  in 
latestiing  of  the  same  spotless  purity,  stood 
on  the  steps  to  receive  her,  and  behind 
them  I  took  my  stand. 

"  How  beautiful !  What  an  angel !" 
buTBt  from  the  lips  of  our  villagers,  who 
were  necessarily  mixed  in  the  gay  crowd, 
as  the  lovely  bride,  in  vestments  of  white 
and  silver,  stepped  from  the  carriage.  I 
could  merely  see  her  slight  form  as  led 
by  her  husband  she  stepped  forward  for 
a  few  paces,  and  half  dropped  on  her  knee 
to  his  mother,  who  eagerly  caught  her  to 
her  bosom,  and  kissed  her  with  fond  but 
speechless  welcome.  At  that  moment,  a 
lond  shout  of  congratulation  rent  the  air, 
And  the  horsemen  wheeling  round,  galloped 
AWay,  leaving,  of  course,  only  the  young 
party  who  were  attached  to  the  wedding. 

The  blushing,  and  almost  sinking  bride, 
raised  herself  slowly  from  that  bosom  to 
which  she  was  certainly  pressed  with  no 
common  emotion,  when  it  became  my  turn 
to  be  presented.  Judge  of  my  astonish* 
vol,,  I.  B 
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ment  when,  in  the  fine  lady,  to  whom 
dress  had  given  all  its  powers  of  disguise, 
I  heheld  my  acquaintance  of  the  preceding 
autumn,  the  young,  weeping  lover  in  the 
woods. 

I  was  sensible  that  a  blush  overspread 
my  face,  so  glowing  as  to  be  even  pain* 
ful;  but  the  young  and  beautiful  bride 
became  deadly  pale,  and  that  agitation 
I  had  already  remarked  as  afiecting  the 
elder  Mrs.  Witherstone,  increased  exceed* 
ingly :  doubtless  the  memory  of  that  hour 
when  she  had  entered  these  sombre  halls, 
was  present,  and  affected  her  spirits ;  but 
it  was  happy  that  it  gave  her  a  sense  of 
sympathy,  from  which  the  lowly  being 
before  us  was  benefited,  for  she  instantly 
hurried  her  to  a  distant  apartment. 

When  the  fair  vision  was  shut  from  my 
sight,  the  confusion  she  had  occasioned, 
left  me ;  but  never  did  a  heart-ache  so 
severe  as  that  which  followed  it,  afflict  me. 
A  soul-sickening  sense  of  prophetic  sorrow 
seemed  to  seize  upon  me,  and  I  had  scarcely 
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tbe  power  to  move,  though  all  within  urged 
me  to  instant  flight 

Recovering  myself,  by  dint  of  that  power 
we  all  possess  when  necessity  compels 
exertion,  I  was  stealing  away  in  the 
manner  warranted  by  circumstancesi  when 
my  arm  was  seized  by  Mr.  Witherstone, 
who  drew  me  into  the  library  in  silence, 
shut  to  the  door,  and  motioning  me  to 
take  a  chair,  gave  me  to  understand  that 
he  had  something  to  say  of  the  most  awful 
importance. 

Traly  has  Goldsmith  said,  *'  that  terror 
does  not  attach  to  guilt  alone :"  it  is  cer- 
tain that  I  had  neither  done,  nor  designed 
wrong  to  any  human  being ;  yet,  a  secret 
which,  in  itself,  was  not  a  guilty  one,  shook 
me  like  an  aspen.  In  despite  of  his  gay 
habiliments,  I  again  saw  before  me  the 
^ame  inexorable,  unmovable  man ;  and 
shrank  before  that  eye,  which  seemed  to 
•end  lead  into  my  very  vitals.  How  much 
Mier  this  increased  will  be  conceived, 
whNi  he  tbm  addressed  me : 

B  2 


and   iinj)ediincnt   to   the  coiisumii 
ray  nuptials  ?" 

Every  feeling  of  my  heart  cried 
but  the  reflection  of  a  moment  she 
that  honour  and  prudence  alike 
me  to  reveal  the  only  cause  I  ha 
thinking.      So  young,  so  very  y 
the  bride  had  been  nearly  a  yeai 
it  was  possible  that  she  had  willii 
mitted  another  lover;  and,  in  hei 
even  for  the  pageantry  of  the  day, 
one   who,   in  my  hearing,  confei 
poverty.     Her  eye,  so  far  as  I  co 
its  expression,  at  least,  requested 
therefore,  silent  I  remained. 

"You  reply  not,  yet  you  deep] 

tate«        I  Rfift  all    vrfcn    iirrfc«l*l   *.«•»  T 
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my  own  duty,  and  that  I  must  meet  that 
seotence  you  do  not  feel  equal  to  inflicting, 
thereby  preventing  the  commission  of  a 
terrible  crime." 

As  he  spoke,  he  rose,  pressed  my  hand 
warmly,  and    then  opened  the  door.      I 
proceeded  to  leave  the  house,  overwhelmed 
with  surprise,  wondering  what  conclusion 
could  be  given  to  an  affair  so  momentous. 
Never  had  he  spoken  so  well,  never  so 
truly  read  my  heart,  or  so  kindly  spared 
me  in  a  subject  of  such  delicacy  and  im- 
portance.   At  this  moment  his  feelings — 
^d,  for  the  first  time,  I  conceived  he  had 
feelings — ^were  as  much  considered  by  me, 
^  those  of  the  lovely  being  who  had  been 
^ce  beheld  under  such  singular  and  affect- 
'Qg  circumstances.    How  the  affair  could 
'^^ve  proceeded  so  far  without  his  perceiv- 
%  that  be  was  not  the  chosen  of  his  lady's 
i^,  or  how  he  had  made  so  important  a 
discovery  by  an  expression  of  countenance 
^hich   might  easily  be  accounted  for  in 
^  woman  of  sensibility,  I  could  not  conceive. 
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Yet,  that  the  impression  on  liis  mind  had 
been  so  made,  I  doubted  not,  seeing  that 
the  whole  expression  of  his  features  was 
changed,  during  the  short  period  in  which 
I  was  in  his  house.    He  was  a  man  so 
dull  of  comprehension,  as  well  as  obtuse 
in  feeling  ;    he   was   so  mere   a  follower 
of  forms,   that  as   his  lawyer    had  been 
the  principal  person  in  his  courtship,   it 
was  possible  that  he  had  never  compre- 
hended the  real  state  of  the  poor  girl's 
heart.      By  what  magic  had   he  become 
capable   of   reading   it?      Could    he    be 
jealous  of  me? — ^No!   that  was  impossi- 
ble, for  he  had  nerer  addressed  me  before 
with  so  much  kindness. 

When  I  got  home,  my  spirits  only  re- 
ceived additional  perturbation,  from  the 
comments  of  my  damsel  on  the  grandeur 
of  the  wedding,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
bride ;  and  the  more  I  thought,  the  more 
I  was  puzzled,  and  incapable  of  divining 
either  how  he  could  dissolve  a  marriage 
tie  made  with  so  much  publicity,  or  re- 
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floooce  a  creature  so  lovely,  without  rea- 
sons the  most  decisive  and  extraordinary. 
I  paced  about  the  room  during  the  whole 
oigbt,  and  at  length  threw  myself  on  the 
bed,  wearied,  but  unable  to  obtaining 
any  thing  on  which  my  mind  could 
rest 

In  consequence  I  lay  far  beyond  my 
wal  hour  and  was  at  length  awakened 
by  Deborah  ;  on  descending  I  told  her 
''she  had  done  very  right  to  call  me,  for 
I  perceived  it  was  nearly  noon.'' 

''Why  yees,  an  besides  I  thought  you 
would  like  to  see  the  weddingers  go  past  as 
tiiey  return." 

"What  is  there  a  wedding  to-day, 
Debby  ?" 

"  Why  it's  ee'n  our  own  squire  going  to 
be  married  over  again ;  it  came  into  his 
bead  last  night  all  at  once,  that  as  they 
bad  been  married  in  a  chapel  of  ease,  it 
Was  unlawful  to  go  to  bed  to  his  wife,  and 
80  this  morning  at  sunrise,  he  sent  off 
madam  to  squire  Alstone's  to  get  him  to 


V4UU  iicip  lier,  say  I '/' 

So  said  my  heart  als 
mystery  explained.  We 
in  winding  after  so  far 
sion,  for  never  had  a  i 
of  self-torment  entered 
What  a  prospect  for  \ 
creature  I    So  very  youi 
fortune,  new  scenes  and 
have  weaned  her  from 
ment ;  but  with  such  a  pa 
seclusion  as  he  was  likeb 
to,  the  thing  was  impossil 
misery  was  before  her. 

We  had,  however,  a 
hood;  favours  and  briHi 
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new  corate  was  launched  at  the  same  time, 
and  two  military  gentlemen  were  brides- 
meo,  the  whole  affair  appeared  proper ;  and 
when  the  second  wedding  had  received 
doe  animadversion  as  the  effect  of  a  capri- 
cious conscience,  every  body  talked  of 
happmess  and  heirs,  connections  and  family 
consequence. 

Bat  to  me  never  had  the  Hall  been  so 
distasteful  as  now,  although  its  new  mis- 
tress certainly  succeeded  in  banishing  that 
demon  of    formality   which  had  hitherto 
rendered  visiting  so  irksome.    She  was  not 
only  a  creature  formed  in  the  prodigality 
of  nature  as  to  her  personal  charms,  but 
^f  a  disposition  lively  to  hilarity,  and  self- 
^iUed  from  habit,  though  of  a  sweet  and 
generous  temper.    The  sole  surviver  of  a 
'Numerous  family,  she  had  been  indulged 
from  her  birth  to  excess  by  her  parents, 
^bo  after  thus  fostering  in  her  that  dis- 
position   most    inimical    to    their    views, 
demanded  from  her  that  sacrifice,  the  most 
habitually    obedient     and    humble    spirit 

B  3 
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would  have  found  it  extremely  difficult  to 
make. 

The  struggle  had  been  long  and  terrible, 
but  from  all  I  have  ever  been  able  to 
learn,  the  chosen  husband  had  been  the 
least  to  blame,  for  his  pecuUar  manners 
and  deficient  penetration  alike  prevented 
him  from  calling  upon  the  young  beauty 
for  anything  indicative  of  affection,  or 
perceiving  the  alienation  of  it.  He  con- 
sidered women  as  animals  created  for 
man's  pleasure  and  use;  and,  although 
ready  to  allow  his  wife  importance  as 
such,  yet  he  held  her  on  the  true  Sultana 
terms ;  his  own  soulless  apathy  rendered 
him  incapable  of  any  attraction  beyond 
that  of  appetite,  and  he  was  a  voluptuary 
without  passion  or  imagination. 

It  was  soon  evident  to  me,  that  the 
young  wife  saw  enough  of  the  weakness 
and  whimsicality  of  her  husband,  to  add 
contempt  to  the  indifference  she  felt  for 
him;  and  that  she  found  amusement  in 
playing    upon  his  peculiarities  and  sub- 
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yerting  his  designs,  whether  wise  or  foolish. 
She  appeared  to  think,  that  in  her  act  of 
obedience  to  parental  authority  she  had 
purchased  a  right  to  every  immunity,  and 
so  far  as  I  could  judge,  the  wishing  cap  of 
Fortonatus  would  hardly  have  been  able 
to  supply  her  desires.  From  the  day  of 
her  mother-in-law's  departure,  which  was 
within  the  first  week  of  her  marriage,  the 
house  was  kept  in  perpetual  commotion 
by  the  arrival  of  new  furniture ;  and, 
although  it  was  understood  that  she 
brought  no  portion,  save  her  bridal  para- 
phemialia,  which  was  therefore  on  the  most 
exteorive  scale,  yet  milliners,  and  mantua- 
Q^ers,  packages  from  London  and  Derby, 
poured  into  the  house  without  end. 

I  was  the  more  struck  with  this  circum- 
stance, because  I  believed  that  Lady 
fiamerton  was  in  a  great  measure  the 
cause  of  it;  and  as  it  was  well  known 
that  she  had,  in  her  unbounded  extrava- 
gance,  as  well  as  her  love  for  play,  injured 
her  excellent  husband,  impoverished  her 
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lovely  young  family,  and  cut  off  those 
sources  of  good  which  the  poor  had  been 
wont  to  enjoy,  I  felt  more  grieved  than 
I  can  express,  not  only  for  the  general  evil, 
but  the  personal  injury  committed. 

"  Let  him  be  what  he  will,"  said  I 
internally,  ''he  is  a  good  landlord,  a 
generous  master ; — he  does  not  merit 
ruin.*' 

Thus  ruminating  I  entered  the  Hall  one 
morning  whilst  the  party  then  assembled 
were  still  at  a  late  breakfast.  I  had  passed 
a  loaded  waggon  in  the  avenue,  and  just  after 
I  was  seated,  a  servant  announced  its  arri- 
val. The  mistress  of  the  mansion  sprang  up 
with  that  air  of  delight  which  those  who  urge 
their  spirits  by  foreign  aid  are  apt  to  assume, 
declaring  ''  that  she  would  go  and  see  the 
things  unpacked  that  moment ;  the  drawing- 
room  would  now  be  completed,  the  deficient 
curtain  put  up,  and — *' 

**  Hold,  Madam  I"  said  the  husband  in 
a  deep  tone  so  repellant  of  her  child-like  joy, 
that  though  it  was  neither  loud  nor  angry. 
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every  person  instinctively  set  down  their 
tea-cups  and  looked  up,  as  if  an  oracle  had 
spoken ;  the  poor  girl  surprised,  but  not 
alarmed,  stood  still,  and  he  resumed : 

"  I  have  understood  and  ascertained  that 
it  has  been  the  custom  from  time  immemorial 
ia  my  family,  to  yield  unto  the  brides  of 
such  family  their  full  rights,  titles,  and  pri* 
vileges,  as  &ru2e^,  during  the  space  of  one 
calendar  month,  vulgarly  called  the  *  honey- 
moon.'  Various  persons  so  situated  have 
used  this  their  period  of  sovereignty  in  va- 
rious  ways ;  some  in  jauntiDgs,  others  in 
dancings  and  feastings  at  home ;  others  in 
religious  exercises.  Of  my  grandmother's 
honeymoon  I  have  no  documents ;  but  my 
mother  I  learn  spent  hers  in  privacy  and 
tears,  for  the  which  I  apprehend  she  had  a 
predilection.  You,  my  beloved  lady,  have 
willed  therein  to  incur  numerous  debts,  dis- 
place my  ancient  furniture,  briog  into  my 
house  much  useless  lumber,  and  array  your- 
self in  many  changes  of  gaudy  apparel, 
tmbecoming  the  wife  of  a  christian  gentle- 
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man.  For  this  I  blame  you  not,  nor  shall 
reflect  on  you  hereafter ;  but  I  call  upon  you 
before  this  company  to  confess  and  declare, 
whether  I  have  not  been  to  you  at  bed  and 
board,  in  solitude  and  in  society,  a  courteous 
and  obedient  bridegroom,  as  the  laws  of 
gentle  blood  and  ancient  usage  warrant  and 
demand?" 

To  this  long  speech  the  lady  replied  by  a 
yawning  assurance,  ''  that  he  had  indeed 
been  very  good-natured  to  her  in  every 
thing,  but  she  could  not  be  hindered  any 
longer." 

''  Sit  down,  Mrs.  Witherstone,  it  is  not 
my  pleasure  that  you  should  remove — ^it  is 
unseemly  and  improper." 

**  Pshaw  I"  said  the  wife,  her  eyes  spark- 
ling and  her  cheek  reddening.  The  husband 
continued — 

'*  You  have  now  been  canonically  married 
thirty-one  days,  one  hour  and  twenty 
minutes;  of  course  the  full  time  of  your 
reign  has  been  given,  and  has  expired,  and 
from  this  time  I  therefore  assume  the  due 
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control  of  yourself  as  my  wife,  and  most 
precious  property  ;  also  of  my  house,  purse, 
menials,  and  cattle — and  the  first  act  of 
such  power  is  to  forbid  the  goods  in  ques- 
tion being  brought  into  this  house. " 

'*  I  never  heard  such  nonsense  since  I 
was  bom ; — we  have  not  one  room  in  the 
house  finished — in  the  drawing-room  there 
are  three  windows,  and  but  two  new  cur- 
tains/' 

"  So  shall  it  remain." 

''  But  I  tell  you  I  mil  have  the  furniture ; 
—who  should  manage  such  things  but  the 
mistress  of  the  house  ?" 

''  Tell  the  men  to  stow  the  packages  in 
the  new  bam,"  said  the  master  to  the  ser- 
vant. 

"  But,  my  dear  Sir,"  said  a  cousin  of  the 
bride — who  was  one  of  the  military  gentle- 
men I  mentioned, — "  you  will  be  obliged  to 
pay  for  these  things  whether  you  use  them 
or  not." 

"  Of  course,  Captain  Asbalton,  the 
Wither^nei  pay  all  their  debts." 
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*'  And  since  my  cousin  wishes  for  them 
so  much — " 

"  My  good  Sir,  the  Witherstones  rule 
their  own  wives,  manage  their  ovm  estates, 
fulfil  their  own  promises,  and  ahide  by  their 
ovm  denunciations  ;  therefore  they  admit 
not  remonstrance,  nor  subject  themselves 
to  the  charge  of  mutability." 

During  this  time,  not  one  feature  of  his 
face  varied,  nor  did  one  tone  of  his  voice 
indicate  anger  or  pity,  whilst  the  heaving 
breast,  the  glowing  cheek,  and  the  streaming 
tears  of  his  wife  exhibited  by  turns  astonish- 
ment, terror,  and  rage ;  but  on  witnessing 
the  mute  awe  of  his  sisters  she  gained  a  full 
conviction  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
Witherstones  to  rule  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and 
sorrow  seemed  to  absorb  every  other  emo- 
tion. In  a  few  minutes  this  grief  gave  way, 
and  she  ordered  the  carriage  in  a  voice  of 
authority. 

'^  I  do  not  choose  you  to  go  out,  Mrs. 
Witherstone." 

**  But  I  wiU  go  out|  Sir.    I  will  go  to  my 
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papa;  I  will  live  with  him,  die  with  him. 
Ah  I  why,  why  did  he  not  kill  me  at 
once  ?" 

At  this  moment  her  eyes  suddenly  caught 
Diine,  which  in  profound  pity  were  beseech- 
ingly turned  towards  her,  for  I  trembled 
lest  anything  should  escape  which  might 
add  new  thorns  to  the  difficult  path  before 
ber.    It  was  evident  that  new  and  more 
a&cting  thoughts  now    darted   into    her 
mind,  for  she  instantly  fell  into    strong 
hysterics.      Every  one  was  alarmed,  the 
whole  house  was  in  confusion ;  but  it  was 
not  until  I  had  bound  her  arm  to  open  a 
vein  that  its  master  gave  the  slightest  sign 
of  sympathy,  and  whatever  might  be  the 
opinion  of  any  one  as  to  the  wisdom  of  his 
measures,  there  could  exist  but  one  sensa- 
tion of  disgust  for  his  unnatural  callousness. 
Besides,  the  obstinate  folly  of  adhering  to  a 
rule   till   his  house  was   spoiled  and   his 
fortune  injured,  in  the  first  instance,  and 
then  resuming  power  that  he  might  perpe- 
tuate the  evil,  in  the  second,  rendered  him 
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more  to  be  blamed  than  pitied,  under  any 
view  of  the  subject. 

Whatever  the  wife  might  suffer,  and  her 
friends  might  think,  or  say — and  it  is  certain 
her  parents  were  not  slow  to  protest  against 
all  that  could  wound  their  idolized  darling — 
it  availed  not — ^his  laws  were  like  those  of 
the  Medes  and  Persians,  and  in  proportion 
as  they  were  ridiculous,  were  they  placed 
beyond  infringement.  The  goods  were 
never  admitted  into  the  Hall,  and  the  dresses 
were  taken  in  by  stealth.  The  lonely  and 
unhappy  pet  kept  her  room  till  she  was 
tired  of  it,  or  perhaps  till  she  desired  to 
revisit  scenes  endeared  to  her  fancy  by 
that  early  passion  which  now  became 
more  than  ever  the  moving  chord  of  her 
heart. 

She  was  however  too  young,  and  natu- 
rally too  high-spirited  and  buoyant  to  sink, 
the  victim  of  tender  melancholy ;  and  the 
ridiculous  parts  of  her  husband's  character 
gave  a  kind  of  stimulating  effect  to  her 
anger  and  vivacity,  which  took  off  the  keen 
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edge  of  regret  for  the  past,  by  awakening 
attention  to  the  present.  Whether  she  was 
in  a  mood  of  sorrowful  recollection  or  of 
vhracious  opposition,  my  part  was  alike 
painful.  If  I  were  present,  she  never  failed 
to  look  at  me  as  if  she  had  a  friend  that 
could  comprehend  and  sympathize  in  her 
feelings.  The  embarrassment  of  such  looks 
from  so  very  young  and  so  very  beautiful  a 
creature  may  be  conceived  by  those  who 
remember  my  own  youth,  my  dependent 
and  indeed  responsible  situation. 

I  was  necessarily  at  this  juncture  much 
with  the  young  ladies  of  the  Hall,  and  it  is 
certain  that  if  I  had  entertained  thoughts  of 
Ifiss  Bab,  as  the  neighbours  said,  chances 
were  given  me  to  try  my  fortune,  although 
the  Squire  never  missed  an  opportunity  of 
inveighing  against  matrimony,  on  scriptural 
grounds,  and  particularly  decrying  it  for 
females ;  nor  did  he  hesitate  to  prescribe 
cetibacy  to  all  his  sisters.  At  first,  I  judged 
that  this  arose  from  a  dislike  to  pay  their 
portions;  but,  so  far  was  this  from  being 
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the  case,  that  notwithstanding  his  late  ex- 
pences  he  added  a  handsome  gift  as  a  hro- 
ther's  present  to  each.  No,  he  spoke  from 
conviction  of  the  wisdom  of  his  senti- 
ments, which  resembled  those  of  no  other 
person,  dead  or  alive,  in  a  protestant  com- 
munity. 

One  day  after  I  had  been  suffering  under 
the  usual  infliction  of  his  wife's  eyes — those 
living  sapphires — ^he  suddenly  drew  me  into 
the  library,  and  told  me  that  he  was  under 
the  painful  necessity  of  informing  me  that  I 
must  get  married  immediately. 

I  felt  assured  that  he  had  perceived  some 
look  of  intelligence  between  myself  and  his 
lady,  and  though  I  cannot  exactly  say  my 
conscience  struck  me,  yet  it  is  certain  I 
was  confused ;  but  when  I  got  over  the 
first  blush  of  the  business,  I  had  do  diffi- 
culty in  confessing  my  wishes,  and  hinting 
at  the  obstacles  which  prevented  me  from 
paying  my  addresses  to  Emily.  He  heard 
me  with  a  short,  chuckling  half-laugh,  which 
indicated  as  much  pleasure  as  he  permitted 
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my  thing  on  earth  to  give  him.  I  con- 
cluded that  he  was  pleased  with  me  for  not 
presuming  to  ask  for  one  of  his  sisters.  I 
koew  also  that  he  considered  the  marriage 
tie  as  a  panacea  for  all  irregular  desires, 
and  I  was  aware  that  such  a  tie  is  especially 
required  in  my  profession ;  altogether,  1  felt 
80  far  authorised  in  prosecuting  my  incli- 
nations that  I  thought  my  parents  would 
sanction  my  choice. 

I  went  straight  from  the  Hall  to  the  vil- 
lage where  Emily  lived,  but  was  not  received 
by  her  aunt  with  her  usual  suavity.  She 
found  I  had  been  much  at  the  Park  and 
much  at  the  Hall,  and  fancied  I  might  have 
promoted  the  views  she  had  for  her  niece, 
if  I  had  chosen  to  do  so,  amongst  the  gay 
and  wealthy  visitants  of  these  great  houses. 
To  this  charge  I  pleaded  guilty,  and  owned 
my  wishes,  my  prospects,  my  poverty,  and 
my  haste. 

The  good  woman  certainly  debated  my 
claim  83  opposed  to  the  farmer's  formerly 
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mentioned — from  time  to  time  measuring 
me  with  her  eye,  as  if  willing  to  put  me  in 
the  scale  with  my  situation,  but  even  then 
I  saw  she  did  not  think  we  could  prepon- 
derate. On  her  husband  being  admitted,  I 
found  I  had  a  warm  ally — ^Emily  was  not 
at  home,  but  I  was  permitted  to  write 
or  speak,  so  as  best  to  promote  my 
suit. 

In  a  few  days  I  might  be  called  a  thriving 
wooer,  for  on  my  return  I  found  poor  De- 
borah overwhelmed  with  business,  for  the 
whole  of  the  Squire's  discarded  furniture 
had  arrived  at  my  house,  nor  did  this  much 
needed  present  come  alone — a  letter,  inclos- 
ing a  bill  for  a  hundred  pounds,  announced 
as  a  "  trifle  for  bride  cake/'  accompanied 
it. 

Think  what  a  large  sum  this  was  for  me, 
and  how  noble  a  gift  from  one,  who,  how- 
ever ample  his  means,  had  lately  been 
drained  so  much?  Why — ^why  did  this 
man  so  seldom  permit  one  to  enjoy  the 
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pleasure  of  loving  him  ?  Why  was  a  heart 
capable  of  the  warmest  gratitude ,  so  often 
excited  to  sentiments  of  such  a  different 
description  ? 

Those  who  have  been  as  poor  as  I  then 
was,  and  who  have  yet  so  far  enjoyed  the 
convenienceB  of  life,  as  to  require  them  for 
their  comfort,  who  love  one  that  deserves 
aD  they  can  give,  and  have  felt  the  pain  of 
having  nothing  to  give,  will  estimate  the 
agreeable  bustle,  the  pleasant  confusion  of 
my  sitoation — they  will  conceive  how  I  has- 
tened to  the  Hall  to  thank  the  donor,  the 
pleasure  I  received  in  seeing  that  his  lady 
Voiced  in  the  disposal  of  the  goods  she  had 
ceased  to  lament — ^how  quickly  I  returned 
to  dispose  of  my  property  in  the  most 
^tefiil  manner,  and  assist  Deborah,  who 
Srinned  from  ear  to  ear,  in  dispossessing 
^orm-eaten  chairs  and  crazy  tables  from 
^Qeir  former  abode. 

Yet  when  our  labours  were  done,  my 
'^thful  assistant  gave  a  sigh  which  proved 
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her  pleasures  were  not  unmingled  with  soli- 
citude. 

"  Maister,  yeVe  now  a  smart  cage,  and 
may  be  ye'U  find  a  bonny  bird  to  put 
in  it." 

"  I  hope  I  shall,  Debby ;  Mr.  Wither- 
stone  wishes  me  to  marry,  and  I  believe 
I  shall  venture." 

^' Every  man  in  a  ditch  seeks  to  pull 
down  another  into  it ;  but  I  munnot  blame 
ye ;  ye'll  give  me  warning  if  ye  send  me 
fra  ye." 

*'  I  send  you  away,  Debby  !  never  whilst 
I  have  bread  and  you  choose  to  share  it ; 
nor  could  I  love  the  woman  that  could  be 
unkind  to  you,  and  forget  your  services  in 
this  house." 

Perhaps  this  was  the  warmest  apostrophe 
ever  made  by  man  to  this  faithful  creature, 
and  certainly  more  warm  and  binding  than 
the  term  of  our  relative  connection  called 
for ;  but  all  my  better  feelings  were  afloat, 
and  my  gratitude  for  great  benefits  quick- 
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ened  my  sense  of  little  ones.  She  made 
00  reply,  but  the  tears  stood  in  her  eyes, 
and  her  skinny  lips  moved  as.  if  she  were 
performing  an  incantation. 

It  is  certain  this  might  be  termed  a  kind 
of  marriage,   for  it   tied   us   together  for 
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CHAPTER  VIL 


I  SHALL  say  nothing  of  my  marriage, 
which  took  place  at  as  early  a  period  as 
possible,  in  consequence  of  the  Squire's 
communication,  that  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  family  his  lady  was  in  the 
family- way,  and  that  by  virtue  of  the  same 
custom,  I  could  not  attend  her  profession- 
ally until  my  marriage. 

The  reason  for  his  precipitating  this 
event  gave  me  great  satisfaction ;  and  the 
fact  itself  was  of  a  consolatory  nature,  as 
I  trusted  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  ren- 
der that  lovely  and  interesting  creature. 
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hh  wife,  more  happy  than  she  had  been, 

l>y  giving  her  an  object  for  affection  on 

'^^lich  it  might  safely  expatiate.     Every 

circamstance  in  my  present  situation,  aU 

lowing  for  miavoidable  solicitude,  was  en- 

^uraging.    I  had  reason  to  believe  that 

my  modest,  but  ingenuous  Emily  had  long 

loved  me,  and  it  is  certain  that  I  found  in 

her,  one  whom  I  loved  the  better  the  more 

I  knew  her.    My  patron  passed  the  warmest 

eQcomiums  on  my  choice ;  and  I  could 

scarcely  doubt  but  his  lady  would,  in  a 

young  person  of  her  description,  find  a 

^end  to  love,  and  a  companion  to  amuse 

ber.     Such  was  my  satisfaction,  that   I 

^^estly   pressed  my  parents  to  witness 

^t ;  they  complied  with  my  request ;  and 

^  ^  persuaded  it  has  rarely  happened, 

^^^t  a  more  happy  and  affectionate  party 

^^  assembled,  than  that  which  now  graced 

^y  little  parlour. 

Whether  our  happiness  excited  envy,  or 
^t  the  Squire's  wedding  had  broken  the 
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ice,  by  bringing  many  single  persons  in 
contact,  I  know  not ;  but  it  did  so  happen, 
that  in  the  ensuing  winter  three  of  his  sis- 
ters (despite  his  admonitions)  actually  took 
flight.  What  was  much  more  to  be  won- 
dered at,  and  indeed  according  to  his 
creed  a  thing  beyond  excuse  or  forgive- 
ness, his  mother  was  herself  likely  to  renew 
her  vows.  She  had  accompanied  her  se- 
cond daughter,  on  her  marriage,  to  , 

and  there  met  with  a  learned  doctor  of 
divinity,  whose  arguments  on  such  points 
she  thought  more  cogent  in  favour  of 
second  marriages  than  her  son's  anathemas 
against  them.  These  circumstances,  by 
inducing  irritation  in  his  temper,  though 
not  in  his  manners,  certainly  tended  to 
render  him  more  dogmatical  than  ever, 
and  of  course  increased  the  difficulties 
of  his  wife's  situation. 

She  suffered  considerably  in  her  preg- 
nancy; and,  unyielding  as  he  was  by 
nature  or  system,  this  singular  man  found 
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himself  obliged  to  give  way  at  times  to 
that  caprice  she  loved  to  indulge  too  well, 
or  to  the  remonstrances   of  her  parents, 
who  were  not  only  doatingly  fond  of  their 
child,  but  high-spirited  and  resolute  asser- 
tors  of  her  rights.     It  was  soon  too  evident 
to  me,   that  they  had  the  perception  in 
which  the  husband  failed,  and  that  some 
ideas,  which  placed  me  in  a  suspicious  and 
mysterious  light  with   their  daughter,  af- 
fected   their   minds,    and   rendered  them 
averse  to  my  frequent  attendance ;  yet  they 
darst  not  thwart  her  wishes,  and  seemed 
to  partake  her  own  ideas,  ''that  all  they 
could    do    was    too    little  to   make    her 
amends  for  the  husband  of  whom  they  had 
robbed  her,  and  him  they  had  compelled 
her  to  accept." 

It  was  evident  that  the  mother,  who  was 
a  woman  of  a  proud  spirit,  especially  suf- 
fered ;  and  it  was  a  matter  of  melancholy 
cariosity  to  see  how  her  fine  features  and 
portly  person  shrunk  and  withered  under 
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the  corroding  tooth  of  sorrow  and  mortifi- 
cation. How  many  insults  did  she  submit 
to  1  how  many  wearisome  days  did  she 
endure  in  that  palace  of  dulness  that  she 
might,  by  a  mother's  tenderness,  efface  the 
agony  of  regret,  imprint  the  sense  of  hope, 
or  the  lessons  of  submission!  how  often, 
even  in  the  jrielding  bosom  of  sixteen,  did 
she  find  her  labour  lost ! 

To  my  great  grief,  and  perpetual  em- 
barrassment, Mrs.  Witherstone  persisted 
in  treating  me  with  marked  attention,  such 
as  even  her  reliance  on  me  professionally 
did  not  justify,  and  I  found  myself  utterly 
unable  to  bring  her  to  accept  Emily  as 
my  substitute.  On  the  contrary,  she 
seemed  fearful  that  I  had  entrusted  my 
wife  with  her  secret,  and  contrived  many 
indirect  ways  of  questioning  me,  or  con- 
juring me  to  preserve  it.  Yet  never  did 
she  say  to  me  a  single  word  on  the  subject 
of  her  lover;  on  this  point  she  acted  as 
if  she  had  bound  herself  by  some  sacred 
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VOW,  and  unhappily  conceived  that  in 
so  doing  she  had  fulfilled  her  duty,  and 
might  allow  her  heart  to  wander  the  more. 
We  were  seldom  alone  together,  even  for 
a  moment ;  but  it  is  certain  that  she  might 
have  contrived  that  we  should  be  so,  with- 
out impropriety,  and  in  that  case  she  could 
have  eased  her  heart  by  speaking,  and 
given  me  the  opportunity— which  as  her 
sincere  friend  I  desired  to  have— of  sooth- 
ing her  for  the  past,  and  strengthening 
het  for  the  future ;  but  this,  alas !  she  never 
permitted.  Undoubtedly  she  imposed  on 
herself  as  a  virtue  that  conduct  which  had 
the  effect  of  a  vice :  it  filled  her  own  con- 
nections with  unworthy  fears,  and  in  time 
inspired  the  timid  breast  of  my  dear  Emily 
with  vague,  but  distressing  jealousy.  What 
wife  could  see  such  charms  so  bestowed, 
and  not  tremble  ? 

At  length  the  awful  hour  arrived  which 
was,  as  the  Squire  maintained,  **  to  fulfil 
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the  custom  of  the  family  by  giving  it  an 
heir.''  His  conduct  on  this  occasion,  as  on 
all  others  of  moment,  was  so  fenced  about 
by  petty  ceremonies  and  observances,  that 
people  with  the  common  affections  of  nature 
could  not  fail  to  be  disgusted,  and  the 
parents  of  the  sufferer,  it  is  certain,  felt  the 
"  iron  enter  their  hearts  "  deeper  than  it 
had  ever  done  before.  In  a  distant  room 
they  sat  in  fearful  expectation,  or  paced 
with  hurried  steps  and  trembling  hearts 
through  a  long  gallery  to  make  inquiries 
they  dreaded  to  be  answered.  When  it 
became  past  midnight,  the  Squire,  observ- 
ing his  usual  rules  had  retired  to  his  bed, 
and  been  sound  asleep  two  hours  before  the 
cries  of  his  boy  proved  the  truth  of  his 
prophecy.  This  fact  was  announced  by  a 
servant  to  the  parents  at  the  very  moment. 
I  also  hastened  to  rejoice  them  by  an  assu- 
rance of  their  daughter's  safety.  Neither 
time  nor  circumstances  have  ever  effaced  the 
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bitter  anguish  of  the  mother's  countenance 
as,  turning  to  me,  she  cried,  with  hasty  but 
bitter  asperity — 

**  My  daughter  zafe  ?  Would  she  were 
safe  in  her  coffin!" 

"  My  poor  lamb— my  poor  lamb!"  sobbed 
the  father. 

Alas!  in  both,  one  great,  one  over- 
whelming feeling  was  uppermost.  The 
mother  recalled  her  words :  she  blessed  her 
daughter — she  welcomed  the  babe !  but  she 
felt  that  in  depriving  that  daughter  of  a  mo- 
ther's best  joy — ^a  l(mnjg  and  beloved  husband 
—she  had  entailed  upon  her  a  mother's 
pangs  without  her  reward ;  she  had  tied  a 
living  body,  full  of  all  the  vitaUty  of  love 
and  sensibiUty,  and  endowed  with  beauty 
that  might  have  warmed  a  statue,  to 
a  creature  dead  as  the  clods  of  the 
valley  to  all  that  sweetens  and  ennobles 
Ufe. 

Here  I  will  again  rest,  for  the  memory 
of  my  feelings  at  that  period  have  overcome 
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me.  Yet  what  were  my  feelings  ?  In  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks,  the  long  declining 
mother  of  our  lovely  charge  sunk  herself 
into  the  grave  which  she  had  justly  thought 
a  good  asylum  for  her  ill-fated  daughter, 
the  victim  of  that  daughter's  fate. 
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CHAPTER  Vra. 


It  vfiYL  be  evident  to  every  person  that 
whatever  were  the  peculiarities  or  the  errors 
of  Mr,  Witherstone,  that  he  was — so  far  as 
an  earthly  director  could  be — ^the  man  who 
held  my  fortunes  in  his  hands ;  that  he 
was,  in  consequence  of  my  marriage,  of 
more  importance  to  me  now  than  ever,  and 
moreover,  that  he  had  treated  me  with  con- 
fidence and  kindness  beyond  the  usual 
operations  of  his  nature,  and  with  generosity 
that  had  the  strongest  claim  on  my  grati- 
tude. 

It  may  not  be  equally  plain,  but  never- 
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theless  true,  that  I  was  not  only  grateful  to 
him,  but  that  I  had  a  sort  of  love  for  him, 
arising  less  from  that  gratitude  which 
esteemed  him  as  a  benefactor  than  the  belief 
that,  strange  and  cold-hearted  being  as  he 
was,  he  had  yet  an  affection  for  me  and  a 
reliance  on  me.  Angry  and  disgusted  as  I 
felt  towards  him  almost  daily,  it  is  yet  true 
I  could  not  bear  to  hear  him  ridiculed,  or 
to  see  him  despised,  and  that  I  watched  for 
every  promise  of  improvement  in  his  state 
as  a  husband  with  all  the  solicitude  of  a 
brother,  independent  of  that  interest  I  felt 
for  the  lovely  being  who  shared  it  with  him. 
Thus,  bound  by  self-interest,  and  by  ties 
which  in  early  life  affect  us  no  less,  it  will 
be  readily  supposed  that  to  lose  his  favour, 
to  forfeit  his  friendship,  was  the  most  im- 
prudent act,  the  greatest  misfortune  that 
could  befal  me.  The  recollection  of  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  this  misfortune 
and  grew  out  of  it,  even  at  this  distance  of 
time,  unmans  me.    But  who  sits  down  to 
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write  a  history  of  his  life  without  purposing 
to  daim  pity  for  his  sorrows,  or  pardon  for 
lus  errors  ?  He  knows  that  his  pleasures, 
however  sweet  in  possession  or  recollection, 
leave  no  very  strong  memento  by  which  he 
can  impart  their  effects  to  others  ;  but  the 
lines  m  which  poverty,  grief,  disgrace, 
and  sickness  impress  their  characters,  are 
indelible. 

To  return.  .  My  beautiful  patient  was 
blessed  with  an  excellent  constitution,  and 
^oold  undoubtedly  have  been  soon  abroad 
^g^,  had  she  been  permitted  to  foUow  the 
g^dance  of  nature  and  her  own  heart ; 
but,  alas  I  it  was  the  ''  custom  of  the 
family "  that  the  heir  should  be  transferred 
^  the  wife  of  that  tenant  who  happened  to 
have  a  young  child  at  the  time.  From  an 
nnlucky  coincidence  the  daughter  of  the 
Quire's  own  foster-mother  was  so  situated, 
^f  course  it  had  already  been  decreed  that 
the  babe  should  be  removed  to  her  dwelling 
^  soon  as  it  could  be  done  with  safety. 
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When  it  was  born,  when  the  eyes  of  the 
young  mother  had  gazed  upon  it,  she  pro- 
tested against  this  destination  with  a  vio- 
lence which  alarmed  her  friends,  and  an 
eloquence  which  touched  the  hearts  of  all 
who  heard  her,  save  his  who  could  alone 
help  her,  and  who  unfortunately  for  him- 
self not  less  than  her,  had  no  heart  to 
touch.  AU  I  could  do  was  to  obtain  a 
delay  of  a  few  days,  which  it  was  ceded 
''  had  been  the  custom,"  and  those  days,  as 
might  be  expected,  increased  the  attach- 
ment  of  the  young  mother  to  her  ofi&pring, 
which  was  a  very  delicate  creature,  and 
little  likely  to  be  transplanted  at  the  end  of 
a  week,  as  decreed  by  the  cold,  unnatural 
father. 

When  the  hour  arrived,  and  the  future 
nurse  presented  herself  at  the  bedside  of  our 
lovely  charge,  never  shall  I  forget  the  fire 
that  lighted  up  her  eyes,  the  colour  that 
rushed  to  her  pale  cheek,  the  animating 
beauty  which  awakened  energy  gave  to  her 
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features.  To  her  husband  she  spoke  not  a 
word,  but  a8  both  his  mother  and  her  own 
were  present,  she  addressed  each  of  them 
by  turns,  using  every  strong,  and  every  en- 
dearing reason  why  she  should  be  permitted 
to  obey  her  own  wishes,  and  that  which 
nature  told  her  was  her  paramount  duty. 
She  drew  tears  from  the  eyes  of  both,  but 
intreaties  only  from  the  lips  of  her  mother- 
in-law,  for  her  own  would  not  condescend 
to  use  them.  In  the  midst  of  her  harangue, 
her  eye  suddenly  lighted  on  me,  when  rais- 
ing herself  in  bed  she  took  up  the  child 
which  lay  beside  her,  and  eagerly  taking  off 
ite  cap  she  exclaimed,  "  Ybw,  Mr.  Dennison, 
^  I  am  certain  see  that  I  must  nurse  my 
^hild.  Look  at  it — toofc,  I  say,  and  your 
^^^  will  tell  you  how  impossible  it  is  for 
^e  to  part  with  it  for  a  single  hour." 

Never  had  I  at  that  period  of  my  life  felt 
^  heart-ache  so  deep  as  that  speech,  or 
^ther  the  observation  which  followed  it, 
S^ve  me.  I  saw  that  the  head  of  the  babe  was 
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covered  with  light  silky  hair  of  a  yellow 
hue,  and  it  struck  me  that  even  the  little 
features  resembled  those  of  the  young  offi- 
cer in  the  wood,  whose  eyebrows  and  com- 
plexion indicated,  despite  of  powder,  this 
coloured  hair.  Neither  of  the  parents,  nor 
any  other  relation  of  the  child's  had  this 
peculiarity — love  and  memory  had  unques- 
tionably bestowed  it,  and  thus  given  an 
attraction  beyond  the  common  claims  of 
nature.  A  moment*s  thought  convinced  me 
that  if  she  could  be  persuaded  to  resign  the 
child,  it  would  be  better  for  her  mind  even- 
tually ;  but  I  saw  it  could  only  be  done  by 
degrees,  and  for  the  present  I  insisted  that 
she  would  lie  down  and  try  to  compose 
herself.  The  advice  and  the  endeavour 
came  too  late,  for  her  recent  agitation  ren- 
dered her  so  alarmingly  ill  that  I  demanded 
the  aid  of  a  physician,  and  there  soon 
became  good  reason  for  removing  the  child. 
When  she  was  capable  of  understanding  me, 
I  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  the  measure, 
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and  assured  ber  it  was  all  for  the  best ;  and 
she  replied  witb  a  faint  smile,  "  Very  true, 
I  can  look  at  it  in  Betty  Ford's  bouse  as 
long  as  I  like,  and  nobody  read  my  thoughts. 
I  am  satisfied." 

I  was  very  thankful,  when  she  grew  better, 
that  this  alarming  afiair  had  been  so  well 
got  over,  but  a  new  trouble  of  most  threaten- 
ing aspect  soon  followed.  Mr.  Witherstone 
on  this  occasion  could  not  exactly  plead  the 
custom  of  the  family  for  his  adoption  of  a 
new  absurdity,  but  he  held  it  on  a  ground 
apparently  more  tenable,  that  of  his  con- 
^oeacet  which  was  unquestionably  the  most 
fastidious,  long-sighted,  and  false-sighted 
oonscience  any  private  gentleman  ever  was 
troubled  with,  resembling  that  of  no  other 
person,  gentle  or  simple,  I  ever  heard  of, 
8ave  Henry  VTII.  who,  after  living  with  his 
^e  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  found  all  at 
<)Qce  that  his  conscience  was  a  more  delicate 
^^^  than  his  appetite. 

In  the  present  case  I  became  informed 
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of  this  new  ingredient  in  the  cup  of  human 
misery,  by  finding  the  patient,  for  whose 
convalescence  I  had  sought  so  unremittingly, 
weeping  bitterly,  thus  threatening  to  recal 
her  late  symptoms,  ^'because,''  she  said, 
"  Mr.  Witherstone  had  determined  to  drown 
the  little  one." 

"  Not  to  drown,  only  to  dip  it,"  said  the 
nurse  in  explanation. 

^'  Well !  that  is  all  the  same ;  for  surely, 
Mr.  Dennison,  you  will  grant,  that  to  take  so 
young  a  child  three  miles  into  that  damp 
old  chapel,  and  souse  it  over  head  and  ears 
into  cold  spring  water  will  be  the  death 
of  it" 

'^  Indeed  I  think  it  wUl,"  was  my  answer ; 
and,  as  Mr.  Witherstone  just  then  entered, 
his  lady,  with  more  haste  than  judgment, 
proceeded  to  inform  him  that  "  I  entered 
my  protest  against  putting  her  little  boy 
into  the  marble  font  and  starving  him  to 
death." 

A  little  surprise  and  a  little  anger  might 
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be  read  in  liis  countenance  by  those  who 
undergtood  him,  therefore  I  hastened  to  give 
my  reasons  for  thinking  the  decision  wrong 
in  80  far  as  regarded  the  child's  distance 
from  churchy  and  the  state  of  the  weather, 
to  ^ch  he  replied  by  repeating  the  Ku- 
brick, 

'''Then  shall  the  priest  dip  the  child 
into  the  water,  discreetly  and  warily,  say- 
ing,-' " 

" '  But  if  they  certify  that  the  child  be 
^cak,' "  cried  the  wife  exultingly,  and  lifting 
^  a  prayer-book  from  beneath  her  pillow, 
'* '  then,  tfien  it  is  to  be  sprinkled/  " 

''  But  the  child  is  not  weak,  neither  bom 
^  weak  parents,  although  the  cares  of 
^^'^ed  life  press  heavily  on  both  ;  it  is  of 
B^d  constitution  and  fair  features,  more- 
^6r,  improved  in  health,  since,  by  my  pru- 
^t  commandment,  it  went  forth  to  find 
^  and  proper  nourition.  I  can  also  repeat 
to  you  the  orders  of  Athanasius  on  this  very 
^'Aject,  when  speaking  to  the  converts  of 
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Alexandria,  and  prove  to  you  distinctly  that 
immersion  was  the  universal  custom  in  times 
past,  seeing  that  chrism,  an  unctuous  bal- 
samic preparation,  was  in  use  for  the  pur- 
pose of  anointing  the  body  of  the  young 
Christian  in  order,  probably,  to  obviate  any 
evil  effects ;  and  what  is  this  gorgeous  vest- 
ment, resembling  an  embroidered  cradle 
quilt,  produced  by  my  mother  as  an  ancient 
family  hair-loom,  but  a  chrism  or  cloth,  in 
which  to  receive  the  body  of  the  child  on 
being  taken  from  the  sacred  font  ?** 

That  such  might  have  been  its  use  there 
was  no  denying;  and  the  Squire,  pleased 
with  a  bare  assent,  proceeded  : 

*'  If,  my  good  Sir,  you  take  a  soiled  and 
dirty  garment,  and  sprinkle  fair  water 
thereon,  do  you  thereby  purify  it  ?  Certainly 
not,  for,  on  the  contrary,  you  impress  it 
indelibly  with  unclean  spots,  and  thus 
should  I  give  to  my  unhappy  child  the  very 
'  marks  of  the  beast/  the  *  plague  spots'  of 
a  vile  nature,  instead  of  that  washing,  rege- 
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Derating,  and  cleansing  ceremonial,  neces- 
sary for  a  creature  born  in  sin  and  con- 
ceived in  iniquity — a  creature  full  of  cor- 
ruption and  sinfulness,  the  heir  of  wrath 
and—" 

"My  child!  my  innocent,  lovely  babe, 
oornipt  and  sinful?"'  cried  the  mother; 
"  'tis  false,  you  know  nothing  of  its  nature, 
it  is  all  sweetness  and  goodness.  Yes  !  it 
has  a  noble  nature,  a  generous  little  heart, 
and  it  shall  not  be  sacrificed  to  a  mere  whim, 
for  surely  tens  of  thousands  of  good  people 
have  been  christened,  and  gone  to  heaven 
too,  whose  parents  never  dreamed  of  plung- 
iog  them  into  the  font ;  but  my  father  shall 
interpose  to  save  his  heir,  he  shall — he 
shall." 

Another  flood  of  tears,  evidently  wrung 
from  the  very  heart,  and  deeply  injurious 
to  the  weakened  frame,  succeeded ;  of 
this  the  tender  husband  took  no  note, 
hnt  as  he  remained  silent,  I  ventured  to 
^▼ert  to   the  state  of   the  atmosphere, 


auiunm.     i  observed  : 

*'  Tliat  the  Christians  of  Alexar 
under  a  far  different  temperatur 
and  might,  nay  ought,  to  avail  tl 
of  it  for  the  purposes  of  observinj 
in  question,  according  to  its  orig 
mulgation;  but  that,  when  the 
our  climate  was  considered — espi 
conjunction    with    the    present 
surely  we  ought  to  avail  oursel 
permission  granted  to  the  churc 
ages." 

"  Sir,"  cried  the  Squire,  ej 
**  truth  is  truth — always  the  s 
bends  not  to  time,  place,  or  circun 
it  is  immutable,  partaking  the  es 
that  divinity  from  whence  it  spi 


CA«T« 
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of  grace,  all  people,  even  to  the  end  of 
time,  will  do  well  to  follow  their  example : 
aU  being  alike  under  the  same  condemna- 
tory circumstances,  all  requiring  the  same 
propitiatory  sacrifices.  K  our  church  has 
granted  privileges  to  the  weak,  in  this 
respect,  she  has,  I  grieve  to  say,  followed 
that  abominable  one  which  granted  indul- 
gences for  every  sin,  on  payment  of  money ; 
but  ill  would  it  become  me,  or  any  one, 
to  encourage  this  vestige  of  papistry.  No, 
Sir,  on  this  point,  I  cry,  '  Satan,  avaunt !' 
for  what  can  a  man's  climate  have  to  do 
with  his  religion? — ^will  it  be  asked,  at 
the  day  of  judgment,  whether  he  came 
from  a  hot  country,  or  a  cold  one  ?  or 
whether  he  had  complied  with  the  requisi- 
tiona  of  the  gospel  ?" 

To  this  foolish  oration  which,  part  by 
put,  might  have  been  answered  by  his 
footman,  but  thus  poured  out  with  due 
^phasis  and  gravity  proved  stunning  for 
the  moment,  I  oflFered  no  reply,  and  should 
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have  taken  my  leave »  if  Mrs.  Witherstone 
had  not  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  mingled 
anguish  and  reproach : 

"  So  you  give  up  my  child,  Mr.  Denni- 
son  ? — you  allow  him  to  be  sacrificed  ?" 

''  I  do  not  pretend,  Madam,  to  be  so 
great  a  theologian  as  Mr.  Witherstone,  and, 
therefore,  attempt  no  reply ;  but  as  a  medi- 
cal man  I  certainly  do  object  to  the  mea- 
sure, for  I  think  it  fraught  with  danger  to 
the  health  of  the  child." 

'^  Perhaps  it  may,"  said  the  father, 
calmly;  ''but  in  administering  the  rites 
of  baptism  duly,  and  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  my  conscience,  do  I  not  prepare 
it  for  a  change  to  which  it  is  at  all  times 
liable  ?  Allowing  that  the  improper  epithets 
made  use  of  by  this  wayward,  and  un- 
learned young  lady,  such  as  drowning,  mur- 
dering, and  sacrificing,  did  really  apply 
to  my  disposal  of  my  dear  son  and  lawful 
heir,  the  amount  of  his  misfortune  would 
only  be  this,  that  he  died  a  martyr  to 
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immersion  performed  according  to  eccle- 
siastical law :  would  it  not  be  a  holy  and 
honourable  fate  so  to  die  ?  aiid  moreover  it 
would  be  singular,  seeing  no  person  so 
young  ever  obtained  the  crown  of  martyr- 
dom, save  the  child  burnt  by  the  papists 
before  it  was  bom,  and  that  was  unblest  by 
any  baptism :  ergo — it  was  not  a  martyr/* 

"  Obtained  martyrdom  ! — obtained  a  fid- 
dlestick I  You  drive  me  mad !"  cried  the 
wife. 

"  Not  80,  Mrs.  Witherstone,  I  save  you 
from  madness ;  for  what  would  you  say, 
what  would  be  the  remorse  you  must 
suffer  if,  in  saving  you  from  this  slight 
infliction — for  you  will,  doubtless,  have 
many  other  children — /,  were  to  suffer  in 
consequence  of  my  error?  J,  whom  you 
hold  as  your  lawful  and  beloved  lord  and 
husband.  What  would  become  of  you, 
unhappy  woman,  if  I  myself  were  to  go  to 
the  devU  V 

VOL.  I.  G 
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As  this  apostrophe  proceeded,  the  agi- 
tated wife  had  gazed  upon  him  with  as- 
tonishment, ahnost  with  awe ;  nevertheless, 
at  its  conclusion,  she  hurst  into  an  immo- 
derate fit  of  laughter. 

Nervous  and  hysterical  at  all  times,  and 
thriUingly  aUve  to  every  paBsing  impres. 
sion,  the  irritability  of  her  nerves  may 
be  deemed  a  cause,  and  an  apology  for  her 
apparently  extraordinary  conduct ;  but, 
alas  1  what  can  I  offer  as  a  palliative,  an 
excuse  for  myself  ?— how  shall  I  find  words 
in  which  to  confess  the  truth? — alas!  I 
laughed  also !  Not  that  I  did  it  without 
a  struggle.  No,  gentle  reader,  I  did  my 
best — my  very  best  to  suppress  it ;  but 
the  cachination  of  the  wife,  the  gravity  of 
the  husband, — it  was  altogether  too  much : 
my  risible  faculties,  often  provoked  and 
often  controlled,  this  time  overcame  me, 
and  I  did  laugh  outright;  ay,  till  the 
house  rang  with  the  sound. 
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*When  the  young  creature  who  had  been 

thus  conjured,  recovered  herselfi  we  found 

ouraelyes  alone;  and,  as  was  always  her 

custom  when  this  occurred,  she  bade  me 

mthdraw,  and  I  was  certainly  not  slow  in 

following  her  mandate,  by  returning  to  my 

own  house. 

From  time  to  time,  as  the  late  scene 
returned  to  my  mind,  I  could  not  forbear 
to  laugh  again;  but  when  I  related  the 
circuiustance  to  Emily,  her  alarmed  looks 
completely  quelled  all  disposition  to  smile ; 
^  from  that  day  to  this  it  remains 
matter  of  astonishment  to  me,  that  I  could 
^  80  overcome,  more  especially  at  a  time 
^eu  go  much  of  sorrow  and  anger,  and 
serious  discourse,  had  been  mingling  in 

the  conversation.    The  truth  is,  that  our 

• 

mward  not  less  than  outward  man,  is 
"fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,''  and 
^  sorrowful  thoughts  will  often  surprise 
Q8  iu  joyous  moments,  so  may  a  jest  seize 

o  2 
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US  in  a  grave  moment,  to  the  ovei 
of  our  sobriety.  Alas !  my  unsea 
lau*ghter  went  to  the  overturning 
fortune. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

t 

Thb  day  following,  Emily  urged  me  to 
^alk  over  to  the  Hall,  and  by  any  mode 
of  apology  which  circumstances  admitted, 
re-instate  myself  in  the  good  graces  I  must 
have  forfeited ;  but  I  ne^  not  say  that  this 
advice,  though  I  confessed  it  to  be  good,  was 
by  no  means  palatable ;  and  I  dreaded 
adopting  it  the  more,  from  a  fear  that  in 
the  moment  of  conciliation  I  should  be 
pressed  to  give  a  sanction  to  that  course 
respecting  the  child,  against  which  my 
knowledge  and  my  tenderness  alike  led 
me  to  object.  1  could  have  humbled  my- 
self to  the  dust  to  this  cold-hearted  man, 
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for  conduct  which  was  an  insult,  but  I 
could  not  re-instate  myself  by  concessimifl 
at  war  with  all  my  better  feelings,  and 
which,  in  &ct,  my  conscience  forbade. 
Was  it  not  more  wise  to  keep  away,  and 
suffer  the  affair  to  die  for  lack  of  memo- 
rials, which  might  revive  the  sense  of  error 
and  the  materials  for  argument  9 

The  third  day  of  my  absence  had  arrived 
and  in  the  persuasion  that  it  was  now  tim< 
to  pay  the  visit  due  professionally  to  th( 
lady,  I  had  put  on  my  hat  and  taken  u] 
my  cane,  when  a  servant  from  the  Hal 
presented  two  letters,  addressed  to  me  an< 
my  wife.  The  sight  was  cheering,  becaus 
it  was  always  the  pleasure  of  the  Squire  t 
address  us  separately,  when  he  gave  Emil 
an  invitation  to  dinner,  and  as  her's  wa 
first  opened  and  contained  the  usual  formulf 
to  call  her  to  the  christening  dinner,  fOr  ; 
moment  my  heart  bounded  with  joy  anc 
such  gratitude  as  I  had  never  felt  before- 
it  was  but  a  moment 
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My  letter  contained,  alas  I  a  cheque  on 
his  banker  for  the  months,  weeks,  and  days 
which  I  had  attended  his  family ;  and  a  la- 
conic note  informing  me  *'  that  when  he 
required  my  future  services  he  would  inform 
me." 

The  note  to  my  wife,  giving  her  a  cordial 
invitation,  was  evidently  written  with  the 
same  pen,  and  in  the  same  moment  in 
which  he  had  dismissed  her  husband.  It 
might  be  inferred  from  this  that  he  did  not 
feel  much  anger  towards  me,  but  that, 
agreeably  to  his  usual  notions,  he  held  it 
right  to  punish  me ;  and  I  could  not  say 
he  was  altogether  wrong.  The  sight  of 
the  cheque  galled  and  reproached  me,  and 
the  exactness  of  the  sum  surprized  me,  but 
as  some  days  would  yet  elapse  before  the 
duristening,  which  was  reputed  to  be  *'  a 
great  affair  from  the  custom  of  the  family," 
I  flattered  myself  that  something  might 
occur  which  would  lead  him  to  send  for 
me,  seeing  that  I  had  been  now  for  some 


wii  Liie  loiiowing  JMonday  all  Witl 
and  its  environs  were  on  the  alert, 
riages  from  distant  quarters  were 
through  the  place,  and,  amongst 
that  of  a  celebrated  physician  from 
On  hearing  of  this  circumstancci  I  { 
all  expectation  of  being  called  for  th 
and  poor  Emily,  partly  in  sorrow  am 
in  anger,  protested  that  she  could  n< 
sibly  go  without  me.    No  one  cou 
more  than  I  did  the  awkwardness 
situation,  which  seemed  to  place  he 
scapegoat  for  the  sins  of  her  husba 
the  precise  situation  to  receive  all  t 
nishment  intended,  for  me.    Nevert 
so  fully  could  I  rely  on  her  good  sec 
propriety  of  conduct,  so  proud  was  I 


^ J 
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regain — even  for  her  sake-^that  I  urged 
her  to  go.  The  dear  creaturei  though  on 
the  eve  of  hecoming  a  mother,  and  natu* 
rally  dreading  an  interview  that  might 
wound  her  feelings  in  the  tenderest  point> 
complied  with  my  wishes,  and  had  just 
dressed  when  the  carriage  arrived,  with  an 
earnest  desire  from  the  coachman  that  she 
would  not  lose  a  moment,  as  the  habe  was 
in  a  fit,  and  his  mistress  was  anxious  for 
her  advice. 

We  found  from  the  servant  that  at  an  early 
hour  the  child  and  the  sponsors  had  gone 
to  the  chapel,  accompanied  by  the  father, 
who  having  commanded  the  nurse  to  un- 
dress the  infant,  explained  his  reasons  to 
the  rector,  a  very  aged  man,  who  had  come 
a  considerable  distance  in  honour  of  the 
occasion.  Surprised  by  the  circumstance, 
but  deeming  compliance  a  duty,  the  poor 
old  clergyman  endeavoured,  as  well  as  he 
could,  to  pass  the  crying,  struggling  child 
through  the  water  without  injuring  it ;  but 

o  3 
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having  never  had  so  slippery  a  subject  i 
his  hands  before,  it  was  no  wonder  that  i 
lost  all  power  over  it,  and  that  the  fate  i 
poor  mother  vaticinated  should  nearly  occt 
Every  one  was  terrified  by  seeing  the  po 
babe  drop  souse  into  the  water,  and  a  cei 
mony  intended  to  be  peculiarly  impresig£ 
by  the  father  became  completely  t 
reverse  by  the  violent  exclamation  of  t 
nurse,  as,  in  broad  Derbyshire,  she  bawl 
out, 

*^  Wouns,  man !  thee  has  ruined  S^ui 
Witherstone's  lod." 

The  good  woman  had,  however,  mc 
presence  of  mind  than  any  of  the  sponsor 
she  drew  her  half-sufibcated  charge  o 
of  the  font,  and  hugged  him  to  her  oy 
ample  bosom,  whilst  every  person  arou: 
her  hastened  to  throw  wrappings  of  soi 
kind  over  the  helpless  little  one,  the  ladi 
weeping,  the  gentlemen  exclaiming,  and 
course  all  due  attention  to  the  prayers  a 
charges  so  beautifully  given  in  our  excellc 
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ntoal  utterly  neglected,  since  the  great 
object  was  how  to  hurry  the  heir  to  the 
nearest  carriage. 

I  gave  Emily  every  direction  that  I  could 

likely  to  prove  beneficial  to  the  child,  but 

saw  clearly  that  if  the  confusion  and  distress 

the  family  were  in  at  such  a  moment  would 

not  relax  the  intentions  of  the  master  to* 

^vds  me,  I  had  little  chance  for  being 

placed  on  my  old  terms  in  the  family,  and 

^course  I  spent  a  very  wearisome  evening, 

^tidpating  the  evils  which  afterwards  over- 

^^k  me ;   but  certainly  not  apprehending 

^%  they  would  arrive  so  early,  or  prove  so 

^ere. 

^y  wife  did  not  return  till  a  very  late 
'^^^r,  and   I   found  that  she  had   spent 
^^arty  the  whole  time  of  her  absence  in 
ttie  nursery  with  Mrs.  Witherstone,  en- 
deavouring, under  the  surveillance  of  the 
pbysidan,  to  keep  life  in  the  child  which 
^ad  every  hour  seemed  ready  to  depart, 
^^  that  she  did  not  leave  them  till  pre- 
teat  danger  seemed  removed.    The  Squire 


to   her  surprise   he  did  not  even 
recollect  that  I  had  laughed  at  hii 
unfortunate  adjuration,  but  insisi 
on  the  fallacy  of  my  arguments 
subject  of  baptism,   saying,   ^'tl 
inexcusable  in  a  clergyman's  soi 
collecting     my    own     acquiescen 
astonished  and  in  a  great  degree 
me,   for    I  thought    he  would  r 
that  in  this  he  wronged  me,  am 
posed  that  his  civility  to  my  wife, 
thankfulness  of  the  whole  family 
services,  implied  returning  favour 
knew  him  not. 

If  my  first  visit  to  the  Hall  ms 
man  of  consequence,  so  did  my  ab 
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tHey  generally  termed  '^  half  drowning  young 
master/'  yet  not  one  was  found  generous 
enough  among  the  great,  or  venturesome 
enough  among  the  lowlyi  to  say  one  word 
in  behalf  of  a  man  whose  conduct  they 
innately  approved.     Lady  Hamerton  was 
gone  to  London,   or  I  should  not    have 
Wanted  friends  in  her  and  the  Baronet ;  but 
now  I  had  no  one  of  consequence  to  stand 
up  for  me,  and  I  had  in  so  short  a  time  be- 
come a  solitary  man,  that  it  was  easy  to  see 
I  must  soon  be  a  poor  one. 

At  church  only  did  I  see  the  Squire,  and 
then  he  always  spoke  kindly  to  my  wife, 
and  made  a  formal,  and  by  no  means  con- 
temptuous, bow  to  me.  I  could  read  not 
one  trace  of  anger  in  his  countenance,  nor 
did  one  line  in  that  mysterious  book  indi- 
cate returning  friendliness.  At  this  time 
the  mother  of  his  lady  had  become  so  ill  as 
to  be  confined  to  her  room,  and  Mrs.  Wi- 
therstone  spent  much  of  her  time  in  her 
father's  house,  where,  despite  her  melan^ 
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choly  employment,  she  regained  her  health » 
and  even  increased  her  beauty,  as  her  form 
grew  more  womanly,  and  her  features  exhi- 
bited more  of  mind.  Her  child  I  visited 
daily,  and  so  far  as  the  care  of  man  is  ren- 
dered efficient  to  that  end,  I  may  say  I  pre- 
served its  life,  for  the  homely  but  honest 
creature  who  nursed  it  had  the  highest 
opinion  of  my  skill,  and  obeyed  my  direc- 
tions  in  every  particular ;  and  as  her  cot* 
tage  lay  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
Hall,  I  could  frequently  visit  her  charge 
without  compromising  her  welfare,  by  re- 
ceiving advice  from  a  proscribed  man. 

When  in  my  walks  I  met  the  servants 
or  farmers  belonging  to  the  Squire,  I 
remarked  that  the  looks  of  the  former  were 
full  of  pity,  and  they  generally  made  me 
quite  as  low  bows  as  in  the  days  of  my  pros- 
perity, provided,  of  course,  that  they  were 
not  within  sight  of  others,  for  they  heard 
enough  of  ^'  the  secrets  of  the  prison-house*" 
to  think  it  probable  that  I  had  suffered  on- 
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fairly;  but  the  latter  carried  an  air  of  uibo- 
lence  or  derision  in  their  looks,  which  said, 
"  What  a  fool  you  have  bemi  T  Even  those 
who  had  been  moat  ready  to  crack  a  joke 
upon ''  his  himour"  themselves,  yet  seemed 
takid  such  privilege  their  own  exclusively, 
and  deemed  it  high  treason  in  me  to  have 
opposed  him ;  they  considered  my  lease  as 
onsigned,  I  apprehend. 

When  winter  was  in  its  gloomiest  hour, 
and  all  my  prospects  and  my  feelings  at 
thdr. lowest  ebb,  1  became  a  father  to 
t  lovely  boy.  Sorrow  and  mortification, 
keody  as  I  felt  them,  could  not  deprive  me 
of  that  pure  joy,  that  holy  pride,  which  a 
fi^t-bom  child  inspires,  and  for  some  days 
gratitude  to  God  and  even  to  my  beloved 
^1  and  delight  in  her  fine  child  and  her 
wpid  recovery,  restored  the  natural  spring 
of  my  spirits,  and  made  me  happy  in  spite 
of  the  Squire.  Perhaps  this  happiness  was 
^ible  in  my  countenance  the  first  Sunday 
^hsn  I  went  to  church  after  my  wife  was 
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confined,  for  it  is  certain,  that  then  Mr. 
Witherstone  cast  towards  me  a  withering 
look,  that  seemed  to  forbid  the  hope  and 
pleasure  which  probably  illuminated  my 
countenance. 

I  have  said  ^^  Emily  did  well ;"  she  did  so, 
for  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  nurse  her, 
and  I  did  not  neglect  my  only  patient ;  but 
when  Christmas  was  passed,  my  rent  paid, 
and  the  inevitable  expenses  of  my  little 
family  settled,  I  soon  found  myself  in  a 
state  of  poverty,  not  only  appalling  in  pros- 
pect but  in  fact.  I  was  in  a  village  where 
credit  was  unknown,  where  my  distressing 
circumstances  were  well  known ;  hope  of 
reconciliation  with  him  who  ruled  us  all 
grew  every  day  more  faint,  and  in  a  part  of 
the  country  so  utterly  excluded  from  general 
practise,  there  seemed  no  chance  that  by 
any  exertion  of  skill,  any  lucky  issue  to  a 
particular  case,  or  other  fortuitous  circum- 
stance, I  should  gain  a  power  of  lifting 
myself  in  the  world,  so  far  as  I  felt  that  I 
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liad  a  right  to  do.     It  is  true  I  knew  in 
the  common    acceptation  of  the  phrase, 
little  of  the  world,  but  yet  I  was  aware  that 
in  the  manufacturing  districts,  where  a  man's 
merits  were   his  only  patrons,  he  had  a 
chance  of  getting  forward  in  proportion  to 
his  power  of  his  benefiting  his  fellow-crea- 
tures, and  that  by  doing  much  (though  for 
any  inadequate  remuneration) ,  he  obtained 
at  once  the  happy  consciousness  of  being  a 
useful  member  of  society,  and  a  chance  of 
attracting  attention  and  ensuring  practice, 
besides  the  power  of  gaining  bread,  which 
even  in  its  most  Uteral  sense  was  denied  to 
the  wretched  being  who  hung  upon  a  feudal 
lord  for  the  means  of  existence.    Was  it 
not  my  duty  then  to  change  my  situation, 
te  fly  whilst  the  means  of  honourable  flight 
Was  m  my  power  to  some  better,  or  at  least 
iDore  promising  home  ?     Could  I,  in  pos- 
session of  health,  strength,  and  ability,  see 
^y  wife  and  child  starving,  and  make  no 
effort  to  relieve  them  ?  or  could  I  tax  my 
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beloved  parents  to  supply  the  means  of 
aiding  my  family,  when  they  had  so  large  a 
circle  of  their  own,  and  one,  too,  which  in 
my  pride  I  had  once  promised  to  assist? 

Whilst  these  thoughts  haunted  me,  the 
very  power  to  help  myself  seemed  to  depart 
from  me;  and  though  I  continually  repeated, 
*'  that  I  was  a  man  in  the  very  prime  of 
life,  and  could  therefore  do  something,"  I 
became  weak  as  a  man  in  its  decline,  both 
as  to  body  or  mind.  Emily  would  fre^ 
quently  urge  me  to  take  my  gun,  since  leave 
to  shoot  was  not  withdrawn,  but  my  vision 
was  inaccurate,  my  hand  weak.  I  felt,  too, 
that  I  was  an  intruder;  and  although  my 
game  (had  I  procured  any)  would  have  been 
sent  to  the  Hall,  I  believed  that  it  was 
better  to  relinquish  even  the  exercise  to 
which  it  had  tempted  me.  I  then  tried  to 
work  in  my  garden,  and  since  the  cultiva- 
tion of  roots  had  really  become  an  object^ 
in  this  pursuit  I  had  some  satisfaction ;  but 
the  odour  of  the  sweet  fresh  earth  in  the 
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spring  months  made  me  dreadfully  hungry. 
—Ah !  what  a  time  was  that  ?  How  often 
have  I  fled  far  from  my  house  and  my  wife 
lest  I  should  add  to  her  misery  by  reading 
my  sensations  in  my  countenance,  and  tempt 
ber  to  injuring  her  own  constitution  still 
forther  than  she  had  done  by  providing  for 
nif  wants,  at  a  time  when  nature  made  such 
heavy  demands  on  her  for  the  nutriment 
rf  her  thriving  boy • 

In  London,  or  indeed  in  any  large  town^ 
penons  so  situated,  who  '^  cannot  dig,  and 
are  ashamed  to  beg/'  may  relieve  themselves 
by  selling  that  which  they  can  best  spar^ 
uid  so  long  as  they  have  any  property  that 
is  tangible,  need  not  starve.  Unhappily  in 
iny  situation  not  a  chair  could  be  conveyed 
from  my  parlour,  or  a  pillow  from  my  bed, 
^t  it  would  have  been  known  to  every 
i^l^bour  for  three  miles  round  imme- 
diately. The  horse  which  was  the  Squire's 
^  gift  was  the  most  available  thing  in 
n»y  possession ;  but  as  his  gift  I  hesitated 
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to  part  with  it,  considering  that  hy  so  doing 
I  might  convey  farther  offence.    The  poor 
creature  looked  thin  and  melancholy,  like 
his  master ;  and  such  was  the  apathy  which 
in  time  grew  upon  my  depression  that  I 
knew  not,  cared  not  what  became  of  an 
animal  in  which  I  had  naturally  once  taken 
so  much  delight.    Poor  Captain  was  turned 
over  to  Deborah,  and  well  did  she  merit  the 
charge.    How  he  lived  when  the  little  stock 
of  hay  was  expended,  to  my  shame  I  never 
asked ;  but  I  found  by  chance  that  every 
morn  and  eve  as  the  spring  advanced,  my 
faithful  maiden  went  forth  with  a  sack,  and 
plucked  from  the  hedges  and  the  common 
the  young  sweet  grass,  with  which  to  im- 
prove the  chopped  straw  and  potato-peel- 
ings which  she  never  grudged  time  or  pains 
to  dress  as  daintily  for  him  as  the  nature  of 
the  viands  admitted. 

When  the  time  of  nature's  renovation 
arrived,  when  flowers  were  in  the  fields  and 
birds  in  the  trees,  and  every  creature  round 
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138  looked  joyouSi  a  sudden  winter  returned 
for  a  short  time  upon  the  land,  by  which 
many  severe  colds  were  caught,  and  in  some 
cases  BO  much  fever  followed  as  to  render 
medical  assistance  absolutely  necessary,  and 
two  or  three  families  actually  ventured  to 
send  for  the  prescribed  doctor.     The  cir- 
cumstance was  consolatory,  for  though  it 
promised    no   cash    before    the    following 
Christmas — all  our  unfortunate  tribe  being 
doomed  to  give  long  credit,  though  for- 
bidden to  take  it — yet  it  furnished  relief  to 
the  wasting,  soul-consuming  thoughts  that 
harassed  me.    I  learnt,  in  the  course  of  the 
communication  thus  opened  between  myself 
and  my  neighbours,  that  the  Squire  was 
more  of  an  hypochondriac  as  to  his  com- 
plaints than  ever,  and  constantly  attended 

by  a  gentleman  from  the   town  of , 

who  came  thirteen  miles  twice  a  week  to 
visit  him  ;  that  his  mother-in-law,  after  a 
long  illness,  had  breathed  her  last,  and  that 
the  grief  of  her  daughter  knew  no  bounds. 
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it  being  necessary  to  remove  her  almost 
by  force  to  her  own  habitation.  I  found 
too  that  he  spoke  highly  of  my  medical 
abilities,  but  continued  to  reprobate  my 
ignorance  of  baptismal  rites,  and  had  never 
in  the  slightest  way  adverted  to  that  which 
I  conceived  to  be  my  actual  transgression. 
His  wife  was  said  to  be  in  the  family-way, 
and  I  was  well  persuaded  she  would  not 
easily  yield  to  having  another  attendant ; 
somewhat  of  hope  seemed  to  spring  from 
all  that  arose  from  the  state  of  the  family. 

But  with  these  encouragements  to  wea- 
ther the  gale  a  little  longer,  came  news  of 
the  most  heart-rending  nature.  Every 
house  I  entered  condoled  with  me  on  the 
sad  state  of  Mrs.  Dennison's  health,  and 
more  than  one  inquired  if  she  were  of  a 
consumptive  family.  I  had  perceived  my 
dear  wife  was  very  thin ;  I  was  so  myself, 
and  I  could  account  for  it  too  well ;  but  till 
then  I  had  not  certainly  been  aware  of  the 
extent  of  the  evil.    I  now  looked  at  her 
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with  the  alarm  natural  to  one  who  loved  so 
well,  and  had  heen  of  late  drawn  to  her  as 
by  cords  of  tenfold  tenacity.  She  was 
indeed  so  pale  and  shrunken,  so  weak  and 
delicate  as  to  seem  almost  transparent ;  but 
when  I  questioned  her  as  to  her  S3anptom89 
I  could  find  not  one  that  came  under  the 
description  of  disease.  Her  child  had 
drawn  the  very  life  from  her  veins,  and  I 
had  no  power  to  bestow  the  better  suste* 
Dance  she  required ;  she  waspining  like  a 
flower  in  the  summer  drought,  and  I — • 
wretch  that  I  was— had  suffered  her  to  pine 
thus  with  periiaps  a  heart-breaking  sense 
of  my  unkindness  also  added  to  her  suf- 
ferings. 

Now,  indeed,  the  ''iron  did  enter  my 
soul;"  my  passive  uneasiness  became  ac«> 
tual  and  acute  grief,  which  it  was  impos- 
sible to  hide  from  her  who  was  its  object, 
and  who,  had  she  been  not  as  strong  in 
mind,  as  she  was  gentle  in  temper,  could 
not  fell  to  have  been  injured  by  it.    Her 
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whole  conduct  was  that  of  an  angel^  I  v 
about  to  say,  but  let  me  say  of  a  tende 
attached  christian  wife,  willing  to  endi 
life  with  all  its  evils,  for  the  sake  of  J 
husband,  but  resigned  to  that  fate  whi 
her  heavenly  Father  prescribed.  I  belli 
human  nature  offers  no  picture  of  1 
angelic  nature  more  perfect — certainly  nc 
more  affecting — than  a  lovely  young  en 
ture  so  situated. 

I  sold  my  horse  speedily;  I  proems 
nourishing  food,  and  good  wine  to  resto 
my  treasure,  but  the  evil  had  advana 
slowly,  and  was  only  to  be  removed  1 
degrees.  I  was  obliged  to  procure  a  nui 
for  my  poor  child,  and  the  good  whi 
I  could  thus  temporarily  offer  my  Emil] 
person,  was  counteracted  by  the  increas 
anxiety  on  her  mind,  which  operated  mc 
intensely  when  the  object  of  her  solicitu 
and  amusement  was^  no  longer  before  h< 
The  **How  can  we  afford  it?"  embitter 
every  piorsel,  and  cast  venom  in  every  cu 
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Sensible  that  my  cares  would  avail  nothing 
whilst  such   perpetual   anxiety   distressed 
her,  I  resolved  on  taking  her  to  my  father's 
house  for  a  few  months,  not  merely  for  that 
diange  of  air  constantly  prescribed  to  the 
langoishing,  but  that  change  of  scene,  that 
plain  plenty,  and  constant  kindness,  in  her 
case  more   likely  to  prove  restorative.     I 
was  aware  that  my  own  sensibility  stimu- 
lated hers,  and  that  in  our  present   state 
of  wretchedness  from  circumstances,  and  of 
iDipassioned   tenderness,    excited    and  in- 
^^feased  by  the  same  cause,  she  would  be 
'^ter  with  my  mother  than   myself:  she 
^ould  be  spared  the  agonies  which  some- 
^^es  overcame  us  both,   and  lessen  the 
^'^ding  care  which  every  thing  around 
^  at  home  unavoidably  awakened. 
Jxist  as  I  had  brought  her  to  consent  to 
^   plan — which    was    not    done    easily, 
^ing  it  took  her  from  both  husband  and 

^Vd — I   was  sent  for  to  the  Park.     Sir 

I 

^^^ncis  and   his  family  had  come    down 

>0L.  I.  H 
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earlier  than  usual,  for  the  sake  of  bringii 
a  dear  friend  to  their  country  manaio 
who  was  evidently  afflicted  with  pulmona 
symptoms.  He  was  a  man  about  sixt 
and  accompanied  by  a  most  amiable  wil 
some  ten  years  younger,  and  whose  ste 
of  anxiety  greatly  resembling  my  own,  " 
soon  became  more  than  usually  intimat 
and  my  constant  attendance  on  Mr.  D 
mour,  her  husband,  seemed  so  agreeable 
all  the  family,  that  there  never  had  been 
time  when  I  was  so  well  received. 

My  unfortunate  affair  at  the  Hall  seeme 
indeed,  quite  a  feather  in  my  cap  in  Lac 
Hamerton's  eyes,  and  she  was  never  weai 
in  relating  instances  of  the  folly, 
tyranny  of  Mr.  Witherstone,  and  instigatii 
me  to  amuse  herself  and  guests,  by  givii 
them  anecdotes  of  his  whims  and  pha 
tasies.  I  had  a  keen  sense  of  the  lu( 
crous,  and  God  knows  I  could  have  giv 
them  abundant  proofs  of  his  oddity,  I 
never  did  1  suffer  a  word  of  that  descr 
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tion  to  escape  me.  I  had  laughed  once, 
^d  suffered  ever  since ;  and  if  I  could  not 
forbear  to  smile  when  the  lady  -  mimicked 
"18  verbosity,  or  related  his  tricks,  I  yet 
^way8  qualified  her  censures  with  speaking, 
^  I  well  could,  in  praise  of  his  generosity, 
P^cularly  to  myself. 

As  my  patient  rode  out  every  day,  he 

^^uently  called'  at  my  house,  and  formed 

^   acquaintance  with  my  wife,  in  conse- 

9^ence  of  which  Emily  was  introduced  at 

^'^e  Park,  where  she  soon  became  pitied 

^d  loved;  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  to 

^^,  that  whenever  they  took   her  up  to 

^P^nd  the  day,  it  did  her  so  much  good  as 

^    enable  me  conscientiously  to  postpone 

*^^r  journey.     My  personal  comforts  were 

S^^atly  increased  by  my  daily  visits,  but 

^3^  finances  remained  much  the  same,  for 

^*^«  bill  of  the  preceding  year  for  this  great 

*^tnily  was  not  discharged,  nor  even  men- 

^ned,  and  I  well  knew  that  ready  cash 

^B8  ahnost  as   scarce  in    the    Baronet's 

H  2 
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pocket,  as  my  own.  My  present  patient  was 
not  only  a  wealthy,  but  a  considerate  man, 
and  was  evidently  by  far  the  most  valuable 
one  I  had  ever  had ;  and  such  was  his  re- 
liance on  me,  that  he  professed  a  deter- 
mination to  remain  stationary  for  a  year 
or  two,  if  it  should  be  found  necessary, 
seeing  that  the  air  agreed  with  him,  and 
the  Baronet  pressed  him  to  use  his  house. 
Every  thing  therefore  once  more  promised 
fair  for  me,  and  the  present  pressure  could 
hardly  fail  to  be  removed,  especially  as  the 
high  consideration  I  enjoyed  at  the  Park 
influenced  my  rustic  neighbours  in  that 
direction,  and  several  persons  called  me 
in  whom  I  had  never  known  before. 

In  the  month  of  July  my  patient  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  caught  in  a  terrible 
thunder  storm,  as  he  was  ambling  on  a 
little  pony  beyond  the  precincts  I  had 
prescribed.  In  consequence,  he  caught  a 
violent  cold,  gained  an  alarming  accession 
of  cough,  and  other  awkward  symptoms^ 
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and  as  St.  Swithin  set  in  that  year  with 
XQore  than  usual  sererity,  there  seemed 
little  likelihood  of  our  escaping  the  bad 
•effects  of  general  humidity  in  addition 
to  the  late  evil.  I  therefore  felt  it  a  duty 
— ah!  how  hard— how  painful  a  duty! — 
to  prescribe  a  voyage  to  Lisbon,  or  Ma- 
deira, immediately. 

My  worthy  invalid  objected  warmly ;  he 
said  the  whole  affair  was  a  mere  trifle: 
he  knew  he  should  soon  recover.  He 
would  stay  with  me,  and  observe  my  rules 
more  closely  than  ever,  and  he  knew  I 
should  prove  to  him  worth  a  dozen 
voyages. 

At  this  moment  I  verily  believe  he  was 
right,  for  I  am  convinced  that  very  few 
patients  do  receive  in  change  of  climate, 
an  equivalent  for  the  evils  brought  on  by 
the  change  of  country  in  these  cases ;  but  I 
did  not  think  so  then,  and  I  was  the  more 
anxious  on  the  subject,  because  I  feared  that 
my  own  wants  would  lead  me  to  acquiesce 
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where  L  ought  to  deny.  My  earnest  entrea- 
ties awakened  the  fears  of  Mrs.  Delmour, 
who  determined  to  set  out  immediately. 

"And  why/'  said  she,  after  warmly  thank- 
ing me,  and  assuring  me  of  her  future 
friendship,  "  why  should  we  not  prove  it  by 
taking  Mrs.  Dennison  with  us.  My  dear 
Delmour  has  always  said  he  was  certain 
their  cases  were  exactly  alike,  and  most 
happy  shall  we  be  to  afford  her  similar  as- 
sistance. To  me  she  will  be  a  valuable 
companion,  and  to  my  husband  a  phy- 
sician, since  she  will  repeat  all  your  pre- 
scriptions." 

I  well  knew  the  cases  were  very  different, 
but  I  knew  also  that  my  beloved  wife  could 
not  fail  to  benefit  by  the  voyage  and  the  re- 
sidence it  included,  and  I  determined  to 
procure  the  means  of  embracing  the  offer 
at  any  cost,  even  that  of  borrowing  money 
of  her  aunt,  though  she  had  lately  looked 
very  coldly  on  us  both.  As  no  time  was 
to  be  lost,  I  returned  hastily  to  my  own 
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house,  and  broke  as  gently  as  I  could  this 
extraordinary  offer  to  my  poor  Emily. 

"  If  you  could  go  yourself  with  Mr.  Del- 
mour,"  said  she,  *^  you  would  secure  his 
friendship  for  life  ;  and  if  I  knew  you  were 
happy  and  doing  well,  depend  upon  it  I 
should  soon  get  better,  also,  even  without 
any  journey  at  all — and  without  forsaking 
my  child." 

This  proposition  did,  indeed,  seem  fea- 
sible, and  I  hastened  back  to  the  Park  to 
make  it;  but  on  my  way  I  met  Lady 
Hamerton,  who  was  near  her  confinement, 
and  protested  so  vehemently  against  my 
leaving  the  country  at  such  a  moment, 
that  I  was  compelled  to  give  up  all  thoughts 
of  it,  seeing  that  I  felt  I  owed  all  I  was 
likely  to  enjoy  from  her  partial  recom- 
mendation. Emily  saw  the  matter  in  a 
right  light ;  and  believing  rather  that  she 
should  secure  me  a  friend  than  benefit  her- 
self, she  began  immediately  to  prepare  as 
well  as  she  was  able  for  her  departure. 
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My  poor  girl  had  little  besides  ''  a  beg« 
garly  account  of  empty  boxes"  to  look 
over ;  but  she  was  extremely  averse  to  my 
applying  to  her  aunt,  and  there  was  not 
time  in  the  first  instance  to  obtain  money 
from  my  father.  It  was  proposed  that  the 
party  should  set  out  for  London  in  the 
morning,  rest  in  the  metropolis  two  days, 
and  then  proceed  to  Falmouth.  They  might 
present  me  with  money  at  the  mom*ent  of 
parting,  or  they  might  remit  it  from  town  ; 
but  it  was  plain  Emily  could  not  depend 
upon  contingencies.  What  was  to  be  done  ? 

Just  as  I  was  setting  out  (despite  her 
many  fears  and  objections)  to  my  wife's  re- 
lations, and  stringing  up  my  courage  to 
the  sticking  point,  the  door  of  our  chamber 
(in  which  the  conference  had  taken  place) 
opened  silently,  and  the  spectral  form  of 
Deborah  entered.  She  was  certainly  more 
thin  and  ghastly  than  she  had  ever  been, 
and  her  now  distended  mouth  exhibiting 
two  complete  rows  of  long  white  teeth,  ren- 
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A^^ed  her  whole  appearance  that  of  a 
death's  head  on  a  clothed  mop-stick »  never- 
theless, she  held  in  her  hand  a  panacea  for 
^  our  troubles  in  the  shape  of  a  yellow 
canvass  purse. 

An  exclamation  of  joy  and  surprise  burst 
from  us  both,  but  in  words  so  inarticulate 
that  Debby  had  marched  close  up  to  the 
table  on  which  all  the  scanty  finery  and 
necessaries  of  her  mistress  w^re  deposited, 
and  poured  upon  it  the  contents  of  her  bag, 
before  either  inquired  "  whence  it  came  ?" 
Never  have  I  seen,  from  that  day  to  this, 
such  glorious  guineas  as  those  which  rolled 
freely  out ;  they  were  all  new,  and  looked 
in  my  eyes  bigger  and  brighter  than  any 
of  their  family  which  I  ever  met  with  be- 
fore. 

"  Yell  find  twenty-one  guineas  i'  gold, 
and  one  pund  sixteen  shillins  and  sixpens 
i'  silver.  Coont  it,  mistris,  for  it's  all  for 
ye." 

"But  how  came   it  here? — who   sent 

H  3 
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it?  —  how    did    you    get    it?"    cried    I, 
eagerly. 

**  I  got  it  by  honestly  working  for  it, 
aboon  twenty-five  years,  an'  that's  afore 
either  o*  ye  were  born  ;  some  of  it  came  fra 
yere  own  hands,  maister." 

**  Dear  heart,  but  little.  I  have  not 
paid  you  any  wages  this  long  time  ;  but 
1  have  not  therefore  forgotten  my  debt." 

"  It's  bad  paying  wi'  neut  in  one's 
pocket  ;  pray  ye,  maister,  don't  talk  o' 
that  to  me,  and  just  let  my  mistris  coont 
her  geld  right." 

"  But  I  cannot  take  your  money,  Debby ; 
the  earnings  of  your  whole  life." 

"  I  do  not  offer  it  to  ye;  it  wadna  be 
prudent  an'  becoming  fra  a  single  woman, 
but  surely  ye'll  not  hinder  her  to  take  it  ?  If 
she's  the  wife  o'  your  bosom,  isn't  she  the 
mistris  o*  mine  ?  Is  not  she  going  to  dwell 
wi'  the  wealthy,  and  must  she  not  appear 
like  an  officer's  daughter  and  a  doctor's 
wife  ?  besides,  are  they  not  taking  her  to  the 
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land  where  poort  wine  grows  in  plenty, 
the  varry  stuff  my  good  old  master  used  to 
callUfe  itsel?*' 

The  moment  Debby  finished  her  long 
speech,  she  either  vanished  or  melted  into 
thin  air,  for  we  found  ourselves  Ute-h-  tite, 
with  the  money  before  our  eyes.  We 
alike  preferred  being  Debby's  debtors 
to  any  other  person's,  and  when  I 
had  written  a  proper  note  and  com- 
pelled with  difficulty  the  generous  though 
careful  damsel  to  accept  it,  we  dared  to 
feUcitate  each  other  on  a  circumstance  so 
wholly  unexpected,  and  which  conferred 
even  more  happiness  on  Emily  than  myself, 
because  she  now  confessed  that  her  fears  of 
her  aunt's  refusal  to  help  us  had  been  ter* 
rible.  Ah  !  how  great  was  the  joy  it  af- 
forded us,  more  especially  as  I  was  indebted 
to  the  woman  who  nursed  our  child,  and 
whose  kindness  to  the  little  innocent  might 
be  affected  by  my  want  of  punctuaUty. 


her  portmanteau  at  our  own  doo 
could  be  arranged  more  conifoi  tal 
removal. 

When  Mr.  Delmour  shook  m 
parting,  he  said,  ''  that  not  kno 
ther  I  might  from  necessity  be  o 
arrival,  he  had  left  a  note  for  me 
Hamerton."     I  bowed  in  reply ; 
was  evidently  a  good  deal  agitate< 
ened  their  departure,  after  receivi 
cordial  adieu  from  his  lady,  being 
it  may  be  supposed,  a  good  dea 
It  was  not,  however,  till  some  h 
past  that  I  felt  the  full  effect  of 
tude  my  silent,  cheerless  home  ex 
Conceiving  that  I  had  fiifiUed  my 
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possible  adrantage,  and  enjoy  not  only 
comforts  but  luxuries,  whilst  her  society 
would  make  rich  amends  to  the  friends  who 
fostered  her,  I  persuaded  myself  that  I  must 
be  happy.  Alas !  I  found  that  words  and 
thoughts  were  after  all  poor  comforters, 
every  hour  of  my  life  and  every  feeling  of 
my  heart  proclaimed  ''  it  is  not  good  for 
man  to  be  alone." 

I  had  understood  that  the  family  at  the 
Park  were  gone  to  pay  a  distant  visit  that 
day  ;  but  on  the  following  I  did  not  fail  to 
call  and  request  Lady  Hamerton  *'  to  give 
me  the  note  written  by  Mr.  Delmour,  and 
left  in  her  care." 

*'  'Tis  all  a  mistake  -,  he  gave  me  no  such 
note,  I  assure  you.  I  don't  believe  he  ever 
touched  a  pen  whilst  he  was  under  this  roof." 

'*  He  certainly  said  he  had  left  a  note  for 
me  which  was  in  your  hands.  I  will  write 
and  address  the  letter  to  Falmouth,  and  in- 
quire his  commands." 

*'  Oh  !  no,  no ;  I  dare  say  he  meant  the 
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bank  note  he  gave  me  for  you — ^it  is  all  very 
right,  I  will  give  it  you  to-morrow — say  no 
more  about  it." 

The  **  morrow,  and  the  morrow,"  came 
not.  I  had  a  letter  from  Emily  announcing 
their  departure,  and  there  was  an  end  of  the 
power  of  inquiry,  and  still  no  bank  note 
was  obtained,  nor  any  mention  made  of  its 
value.  T  soon  came  to  the  end  of  my  share 
of  Debby's  loan,  and  although  I  half  lived 
at  the  Park,  my  faithful  servant  was  left  in 
a  distressing  state  of  want,  and  my  ward- 
robe soon  threatened  to  render  my  visits 
amongst  gay  people  rather  a  source  of  mor- 
tification than  comfort.  Such  indeed  had 
my  situation  become,  that  I  was  compelled 
to  take  my  babe  from  the  nurse  and  wean 
it,  and  I  had  determined  not  to  appear  at 
the  Park  again  except  when  called  for 
professionally. 

I  was  at  length  sent  for,  as  I  had  expected, 
to  the  lady  who  required  me  to  lose  not  a 
moment    as    she    found  herself  suddenly 
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seized  in  a  manner  which  rendered  my  pre- 
sence necessary.  I  obeyed  with  that  promp- 
titude which  was  my  duty,  and  not,  I  con- 
fess, without  the  hope  of  obtaining  that 
precious  bill,  which  for  six  long  weeks  had 
been  so  unaccountably  withheld  from  me, 
besides  the  douceur  I  had  a  right  to  expect 
on  the  occasion.  On  arriving  at  the  man- 
sion, which  I  did  not  reach  till  about  mid- 
night, to  my  great  astonishment,  I  learned 
that  Lady  Hamerton  was  then  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, and  engaged  at  a  rubber,  which 
could  not  be  interrupted  for  the  world. 

''  But,"  said  I,  addressing  her  own  maid, 
**  Jenkins  assured  me  she  was  very  ill — 
positively  very  ill." 

'^  So  she  is,  I  can  assure  you,  and  I  am 
quite  miserable  about  her ;  but  you  see  as 
ill-luck  would  have  it,  not  two  minutes  after 
Jenkins  set  off,  who  should  come  in  but 

Lord  G and  his  cousin  Mr.  L ,  so 

nothing  would  do  but  she  must  play  a 
rubber ;  and  old  Stokes^  who  hopes  to  fleece 


J    tortliwith    walked    into    t 
room,  though  by  no  means  pr 
relied,  and  there  beheld  with  { 
almost  amounting  to  horror,  a 
power  and  intensity  of  gambling 
such  as  a  man  must  witness  to  b 
Hamerton  was  a  fine  woman,  wi 
complexion,  which,  in  its  perpeti 
colour,  displayed  alternately  the 
under  which  she  was  actually  si 
fear  least  the  next  moment  shoi 
her  situation  to  the  eager  trio 
her  anxieties  as  regarded  the 
taking  her  eyes  from  the  table 
deal  they  encountered  mine,  or 
cried  out,  ''Dear  Denison,  gc 
moment,  I  entreat  you,  the  sight 
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tirely  to  my  entree.  Scarcely  were  the 
words  spoken,  however,  when  she  called  out 
for  me  to  come  to  her  instantly ; — the  call 
was  half  a  shriek, — I  was  immediately  by 
her  sidew 

'*  Take  away  these  men  this  moment — 
send  my  woman— ring  violentiy— do  any 
thing — you  see  how  I  am." 

We  had  a  fine  girl  born  in  the  drawing- 
room,  and  the  game  being  unfinished,  the 
loss  I  was  said  to  have  occasioned  remained 
most  consolatorily  for  the  lady  unliquidated, 
ha:  antagonist  sustaining  a  kind  of  non- 
suit. Fever  ensued  as  a  natural  consequence 
of  this  species  of  self-immolation,  which 
was  of  a  nature  to  turn  the  virtue  of  forti- 
tude into  a  vice,  for  though  her  endurance 
might  have  graced  the  annals  of  a  martyr, 
it  was  hateful  in  those  of  a  mother,  since 
the  life  of  her  infant  was  evidently  in  cruel 
jeopardy  by  this  indulgence  of  the  besetting 
sin.  On  her  recovery,  my  only  thanks 
were  words,   and  Mr.  Delmour's   bill  re- 
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mained  undelivered,  my  own  account 
unpaid  as  in  the  preceding  year,  and  al 
money  I  took  was  the  five  guineas  whicl 
Baronet  himself  always  presented  on 
birth  of  a  girl,  which  was  deemed  only 
the  worth  of  a  bov. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

The  family  had  departed ;  the  autumn 
^as  beginning  to  tinge  the  foliage,  my 
patients  were  for  the  most  part  disposed  of, 
and  I  had  again  full  leisure  to  starve  in. 
My  child,  to  whose  smiles  I  could  alone 
look  for  comfort,  and  whose  first  steps  I 
delighted  to  guide,  still  partook  somewhat 
of  his  mother's  delicacy,  and  awoke  those 
tender  fears  which  alone  varied  the  more 
sordid  cares  which  oppressed  me.  I  must 
own  I  never  could  for  one  moment  ar- 
rive at  that  sage  conclusion,  that  it  would 
be  good  for  me  to  lose  him — not  even 
when  perhaps  the  long  delay  of  a  letter 
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from  Lisbon  bad  made  me  almost  fear 
that  I  bad  lost  his  mother.  No !  as  I 
held  him  in  my  arms,  he  appeared  the  rich 
reward  for  my  sufferings,  the  instigator  of 
all  that  was  manly  in  my  character ;  and 
from  time  to  time  I  resolved,  as  I  had  done 
before,  to  quit  a  place  which  had  hitherto 
only  mocked  and  misled  me,  and  even  to 
abandon  a  profession  which  would  not  sup- 
port me.  •*  Why  could  I  not  dig,  delve, 
labour,  as  man  was  born  to  do  in  the  first 
ages  ?" 

All  my  readers  know  that  this  is  sooner 
said  than  done,  but  something  did  occur  to 
me  at  this  time  which  led  me  to  make  an 
experiment  I  have  said  that  I  had  got 
together  a  collection  of  the  marbles  and 
minerals  of  the  surrounding  district,  and 
these  my  Emily  had  disposed  with  so 
much  taste,  that  they  had  been  frequently 
spoken  of  at  the  Park,  and  heard  of  by  a 
gentleman  visiting  Buxton,  who  had  a  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  far  beyond  mine. 
Passing  near  my  village,  he  was  tempted, 
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^^EXKD  what  he  had  beard,  to  come  round  a 
f^\?  miles  and  look  at  my  collection,  now 
^rtainly  conBiderable. 

The  circumstance  was  a  pleasant  break 
in  the  monotony  of  a  life  like  mine,  and 
so  much  was  I  pleased  by  my  visitor,  that 
seldom  did  I  feel  the  consequence  of  my 
poverty  more  painful  than  in  the  recollec- 
tion that  I  could  not  offer  him  a  bachelor's 
dinner,  since  he  was  precisely  the  man  to 
render  a  chop  and  a  bottle  of  port  delightful 
to  one  who  rarely  enjoyed  intellectual  so- 
ciety.    After  asking  various  questions,  and 
informing  me  in  a  pleasant  way  on  many 
points  scientifically  connected  with  the  ob- 
jects before  us,  he  expressed  an  ardent 
desire  to  be  possessed  of  two  or  three  spe- 
cimens, which  he  observed,  *'  though  difficult 
to   be  obtained  by  him,   might  be  easily 
replaced  by  an  amateur   residing  on  the 
spot ;"  and   after  going  once  or  twice  over 
the  ground  in  a  round  about  way,  inquired 
•'  if  I  would  seU  them  ?" 
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I  replied  by  saying,  **  that  he  was  heartily 
welcome  to  them,"  adding,  to  make  the 
gift  easy,  ''  that  I  did  not  doubt  but  I  could 
soon  get  more." 

**  If  you  think  you  can  do  that,  Mr. 
Dennison,  perhaps  you  would  not  object  to 
selling  your  collection  altogether  ?" 

Never  had  I  been  so  puzzled  by  a  ques- 
tion before  ;  it  was  certain  that  I  was  poor 
enough  to  sell  any  thing  I  had,  even  to  my 
hair  and  my  teeth,  if  they  were  worth  pur- 
chasing to  the  buyer ;  but  to  sell  that 
which  had  cost  nothing,  beyond  the  plea- 
surable labour  of  seeking  them,  or  reward- 
ing with  a  trifle  those  who  brought  them, 
seemed  so  strange  a  thing,  that  I  could 
scarcely  forbear  to  think  that  the  gentleman 
read  my  poverty  in  my  person,  and  Mras 
humanely  seeking  for  a  handsome  way  of 
making  me  a  present.  I  felt  all  my  blood 
rush  to  my  face,  but  happily  the  gentleman 
did  not  look  at  it,  for  he  had  got  a  bit  of  a 
new  agate  in  his  hands,  and  he  had  eyes  for 
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nothing  else; — ^misconstruing  my  silence, 
he  added, 

"  I  do  not  say  that  I  can  give  you  the 
value  of  this  collection,  were  each  indivi- 
dual  specimen  to  be  prized,  some  being 
very  fine  ;  but  there  are  others  which  you 
must  confess  are  mere  rubbish  ; — the  whole 
of  this  shelf  now — " 

The  moment  he  began  to  depreciate  them, 
my  heart  was  at  ease.  I  saw  it  was  a  matter 
of  bargain,  and  I  readily  answered,  ''The 
spars  were  indeed  no  great  things,  but  the 
pyreites  were  fine  ;  what  would  he  give  me 
for  the  whole  ?" 

"  Why,  Sir,  I  was  thinking  of  thirty 
pounds." 

*'  Thirty  pounds  1"  I  exclaimed  in  abso- 
lute astonishment,  for  five  guineas  was  the 
very  utmost  sum  which  had  hitherto  entered 
my  mind. 

The  mineralogist  had  at  this  moment  a 
fine,  and  I  apprehend,  somewhat  new  mar- 
ble, which  I  had  carefully  polished,  in  his 
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hand  ;  he  heard  my  exclamation  of  astonisi 
ment,  but  mistook  its  cause.     *'  Well,  Sir  ^ 
said  he  soothingly,  '  *  if  you  will  put  carefu^ 
packing  and  conveyance  to  the  nearest  wag"- 
gon-office  into  the  bargain,  I  will  give  you 
fifty  pounds :  rnme  I  should  not  choose  to 
give/' 

''  And  certainly  I  would  not  accept  more 
if  you  did,"  said  I,  with  the  air  of  one  who 
feared  that  he  should  be  called  to  account 
for  defrauding  a  man  of  unsound  intellect. 

No  part  of  the  gentleman's  conduct  jus- 
tified the  supposition  ;  he  gave  me  an  ad- 
dress to  his  house  in  Sussex,  particular 
directions  as  to  the  safe  method  of  packing, 
paid  one  half  of  the  money  down,  and  pro- 
fessed an  intention  of  sending  the  other  on 
receiving  the  minerals ;  bade  me  farewell  in 
the  most  friendly  manner,  and  set  off  with 
the  air  of  a  man  who  is  conscious  that  he 
has  made  a  good  morning's  work,  not  how- 
ever omitting  to  load  his  great-coat  pockets 
with  a  few  of  the  most  valuable  specimens. 
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When  the  buyer  was  gone,  it  required 
the  evidence  of  the  money  he  had  left  with 
me  to  prove  that  the  whole  of  the  transac* 
tioQ  was  not  a  dream,  though  nearly  two 
hours  had  passed  since  I  received  him. 
During  this  period  Debby  had  dressed  my 
child,  and  taken  him  out,  as  she  was  wont, 
for  a  walk  in  the  sunshine,  and  when,  on 
her  return,  she  found  me  busied  in  pack- 

ing  the  stones  in  a  water-butt,  which  was 
the  best  case  in  my  possession — and  in 
point  of  fact  the  best  that  could  be  used — 
nothing  could  exceed  her  astonishment  and 
almost  horror.  She  doubtless  thought  me 
mad  the  first  moment,  and  sacrilegious  the 
next. 

*'  Maister  1  maister  1  what  mean  ye  by 
paring  all  the  wark  o'  her  bonny  hands  to 
pieces  o'  that  way  ?  Sure  and  sartin,  yere 
not  yeresel,  God  help  ye." 

'•  I  have  sold  them,  Deborah,  altogether, 
and  I  am  packing  them  to  send  beyond 

voi^  I-  I 
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.^ndon ;  the  gentleman  you  saw  here  has 
given  me  fifty  pounds  for  them/' 

The  maiden's  astonishment  and  sorrow 
were  now  converted  into  something  diflferent, 
but  more  terrible,  and  which  absolutely 
froze  her  tongue.  At  length,  by  a  great 
effort,  she  said, 

"  Ye  surely  wad'nt  tak  unfair  'vantage 
of  a  poor  crazelin  body,  wi'  mair  money 
nor  wit,  maister  ?  It's  hard  to  be  poor  an' 
be  slighted, — 'specially  by  them  ats  not  so 
good  as  yersell — but  ye  munnot  therefore  do 
wrang  ;  ye  mun  still  presarve  to  this  inno- 
cent thing  the  blessing  of  having  an  honest 
faither." 

As  Deborah  spoke,  she  held  my  chuck 
ling  boy  towards  me,  as  if  assured  that  h 
caresses    would   recal    me  to  a  sense 
virtue  and  integrity,  and  her  idea  was  c 
tainly  a  good  one.    As,   however,  e\ 
stone  I  had  hitherto  taken  from  the  she 
confirmed  me  in  the  belief  that  my 
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chaser  well  knew  the  value  of  what  he 
boaght,  I  was  enabled  more  and  more  to 
rejoice  in  the  circumstance,  and  on  my  ex- 
plaining this  to  Deborah,  and  proving,  not 
only  that  I  was  made  rich  but  remained 
honest,  it  might  truly  be  said  that  *'  joy 
seized  her  withered  veins,"  for  never  did  I 
see  her  so  delighted,  so  alert  as  now.  Her 
first  wish  was  for  her  mistress,  ''  that  she 
might  see  this  happy  day  ;"  her  first  desire 

that  •  I  "  wad  go  ower  to next  market 

day  and  buy  the  boy  a  hat  and  a  big  fea- 
ther." 

*'  It  will  be  a  fortnight  before  I  have  the 
rest  of  the  money ;  that  which  is  now  in 
my  hands  is  nearly  all  yours,  even  without 
your  wages." 

Deborah  drew  up  her  head  majestically, 
but  the  tears  gushed  from  her  eyes,  as  she 
answered, 

''  That's  an  unkind  speech,  maister,  an' 
one  I  did   na  expect  fra  ye.    I  want  na 
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money,  an'  Til  have  none  fra  any  hands  but 
her's  that's  ower  the  salt  sea,  and  should 
she  never  gi'  it  me,  she's  as  welcome  as  the 
flowers  i*  May  to  keep  it  an'  wear  it." 

I  did  not  oflTend  the  noble-hearted  creature 
by  returning  her  money  at  this  time ;  but 
after  I  had  honourably  fulfilled  my  share  of 
the  bargain,  I  received  as  honourably  the 
remainder  of  the  sum  stipulated      I  became 
^n   eager  searcher  after  similar  treasures, 
and  scoured  the  country  on  all  sides  for  the 
purpose  of  replenishing  my  shelves,  intend- 
ing when  I  had  done  so  to  sell  them  to  some 
London  dealer,   since  I  had  learned  that 
there  were  persons  of  that  description  from 
my  new  friend.    My  neighbours  seeing  me 
out  so  continually,  concluded  that  my  busi- 
ness  must   be   amazingly  increased,   and 
hinted  afi  much  to  Debby ;  but  as  she  could 
be  silent,  but  could  not  lie,  even  by  impli- 
cation, she  gave  them  to  understand  "  that 
her  master  was  not  merely  a  doctor  but  a 
philosopher  I  and  bad  such  a  way  of  dealing 
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hi  Stones  that  he  could  make  money  out  of 
them  in  a  surprizing  manner." 

The  clerk  and  the  schoolmaster  had  both 
in  the  course  of  their  lives  heard  of  the 
philosopher's  stone,  and  the  exciseman  re- 
membered that  his  grandmother  had  a  book 
on  the  subject ;  and  from  Debby's  assertion 
and  the  book  together,  they  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  I  was  an  alchymist  and 
could  draw  gold  from  the  very  rocks. 
They  recalled  the  time  when  I  was  poor, 
and  seemed  poor ;  it  was  now  evident  from 
my  dress  that  time  was  past.  ''  Had  I  been 
watchiog  my  crucible  all  my  late  months 
of  solitude,  and  had  it  at  length  pre- 
sented me  with  that  metal  so  universally 
coveted  ?" 

The  report  ran  from  house  to  bouse  that 
I  had  the  power  of  making  gold,  and  every 
old  woman  that  heard  it  connected  it  with 
the  powers  of  necromancy  and  witchcraft. 
Every  tale  which  had  been  handed  down 
for  two  hundred  years  back  was  recalled, 
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and  Deborah  herself  very  naturally  referred 
to  as  a  person  likely  to  assist  in  the  rites  of 
a  conjuror,  so  that  whilst  the  poor  damsel 
was  comforting  herself  with  the  hope  that 
by  her  oracular  speech  the  respect  due  to 
her  master  was  established,  whispers  were 
circulating  that  threatened,  by  destropng 
his  good  name,  to  lay  him  far  lower  than 
fortune  had  yet  placed  him. 

Winter  advanced,  yet  my  spirits  being 
roused,  I  did  not  resign  my  pursuit,  and 
comforted  myself  with  the  remembrance  that 
I  could  at  this  season  obtain  the  loan  of  a 
horse  for  a  very  little  money  among  the 
neighbouring  farmers.  To  my  surprize,  I 
went  from  house  to  house  in  vain.  I  was 
refused  everywhere,  and  generally  I  ob- 
served a  kind  of  huddling  together  amongst 
the  family,  and  an  aversion  to  come  in 
contact  with  my  person,  as  if  I  had  been 
troubled  with  an  infectious  complaint.  I 
thought  the  Squire  had  been  fulminating 
some  new  edict  against  me ;  but  I  did  not 
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choose  to  iaquire,  certain  that  I  should  hear 
of  it  when  I  visited  my  wife's  aunt,  who 
was  much  given  to  dilating  on  the  news  of 
the  Hall,  which  was  so  unpleasant  as  to 
be  distressing  enough  to  her  on  our  ac- 
count. 

It  appeared  that  from  the  time  when  Mrs. 
Witherstone  had  somewhat  recovered  from 
the  grief  she  felt  on  losing  her  mother,  she 
had  resisted  the  wishes  of  her  husband  in 
every  possible  way,  and  either  by  ridicule 
or  obstinacy  succeeded  in  rendering  him 
almost  as  unhappy  as  he  had  made  her« 
She  had  lately  been  enabled  to  carry  some 
of   her  wishes  into  execution,   the  more 
effectually  in  consequence  of  the  death  of 
her  mother's  only  sister,  who  had  left  her 
the   whole  of  her  fortune  under    a  will 
made  so  carefully  that  her  husband  could 
not   by  possibility  have   any  control  over 
it,  and  she  therefore  had  the  pleasure  of 
throwing   money  about  her  in  the  most 
Agreeable  manner  imaginable,  or  rather  she 
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Boon  would  have,  and  had  commenced  by 
running  pretty  considerably  into  debt  on 
the  strength  of  her  approaching  majority. 

Still  nothing  escaped  which  indicated  my 
increased  disgrace,  and  the  cold  looks 
of  my  neighbours  would  have  remained  a 
mystery,  if  on  my  return  home  I  had  not 
found  poor  Deborah  suffering  from  a  cause 
her  maiden  delicacy  found  it  difficult  to 
reveal.  It  appeared  that  during  my  ab- 
sence she  had  gone  out  to  make  a  few  ne- 
cessary purchases  at  the  universal  shopi 
and  having  the  child  in  her  arms  desired 
that  she  might  sit  down  whilst  the  sugar 
was  weighing  and  the  flour  was  measuring. 
The  request  was  a  natural  one,  and  time 
had  been  that  it  would  have  been  received 
with  pleasure ;  but  she  now  observed,  as  I 
had  done  before,  that  there  was  great  cold- 
ness of  manner  in  the  people  around  her, 
and  when  a  chair  was  handed  by  the  senior 
female  of  the  house,  it  was  with  an  averted 
eye.     Debby  sat  down,  and — ^poor  creaf* 
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ture — ^rose  more  hastily,  for  the  cruel  and 
silly  crone  had  thrust  a  fork  through  the 
rush  bottom,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 
blood  from  the  witch,  in  order  to  guard 
herself  firom  the  effect  of  her  spells. 

When  the  wounded  woman  complained 
of  this  treatment,  the  cause  was  not  only 
explained,  but  the  injury  heightened  by  self- 
justification ;  and  although  the  child  was 
still  in  her  arms,  and  it  was  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  that  she  crawled  home,  her  step^ 
were  pursued  by  all  the  idle  children  of  the 
village,  who  well  knew  that  I  was  absent. 
They  flung  clods  after  her,  reviled  her  with 
every  bad  name  their  memories  or  ingenuity 
could  furnish,  and  finished  the  outrage  by 
demolishing  my  windows. 

For  some  moments  I  was  silent ;  but  when 
my  passion  had  vent  by  words,  it  overfiowed 
so  violently  that  poor  Deborah,  I  believe, 
wished  sincerely  she  had  not  told  me,  much 
as  she  really  required  my  assistance.  In 
facti  my  mind  was  in  such  a  ferment,  I 

J  3 
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could  obtain  no  repose  all  night ;  I  consi- 
dered myself  as  the  most  unfortunate  of 
men  in  ever  having  entered  a  place  where 
such  ignorance  and  brutality  existed  among 
the  low,  to  whom  I  had  in  a  thousand  ways 
been  a  benefactor,  and  where  vindictive 
malice,  or  cruel  inconsiderateness,  were  the 
characteristics  of  their  superiors.  I  was 
fully  persuaded  that  this  accusation  of 
witchcraft  had  arisen  with  Mr.  Witherstone, 
for  it  was  a  subject  well  suited  to  his  narrow 
and  peculiar  views ;  and,  indeed,  I  perfectly 
recollected  his  relating  the  circumstance  of 
one  of  his  ancestors  being  engaged  during 
the  reign  of  James  I.  in  assisting  to  drown 
a  witch,  and  observing,  ''that  with  such 
evidence  of  guilt,  he  should  have  done  the 
same." 

When  I  recalled  the  state  of  the  village 
where  my  father  had  lived  so  long,  and  com- 
pared the  knowledge  and  civilization  exhi- 
bited by  its  inhabitants  with  the  superstition, 
ferocityi  and  almost  incredible  ignojrance  of 
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ttoe  around  me^  I  said,  as  I  had  often  said 

kke,  '*Wby  is  Witherst09e  without   a 

dogyman  living  amongst  his  people,  and 

beoommg  in  some  way  a  guide  and  an 

enunple  ?" 

My  first  determination  in  the  morning 

was  to  wait  on  the  Squire,  who  was  then 

ftthag  as  a  justice  of  the  peace,  in  order  to 

*tate  to  him  the  ill-usage  I  had  received, 

^demand  that  assistance  from  him  as  a 

'^^^trate,  which  he  might  deny  me  as  an 

xndivijiial,  since  I  certainly  had  a  right  to 

J^tice,  if  I  had  none  to  favour  ;  and  that  I 

^^eved  firom  his  general  conduct  he  could 

^ot  consistently  refuse.    Anger  is  often  a 

'^lish,  but  generally  a  majestic  passion, 

^^d  it  certainly  bore  me  up  on  this  occasion 

^    a  manner  which  surprised  the  Squire, 

^lio  now  found  a  man  by  nature  modest, 

^i^d  generally  of  few  words,  almost  as  much 

^f  an  orator  as  himself.  That  I  had  wronged 

*^iin  by  my  conjectures  as  to  the  late  attack, 

the  consequence  of  scandalous  rumours^ 
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however,  soon  appeared,  and  this  conviction 
gave  a  check  to  my  eloquence,  hut  it  put  me 
the  more  upon  the  duty  of  examining  wit-* 
nesses,  sifting  evidence,  and  doing  that  for 
my  self  which  in  higher  courts  is  accomplished 
hy  counsel.  The  moment  I  found  that  poor 
Dehby  herself  had  originated  the  mischief, 
the  consequences  of  which  first  reached  the 
Hall  through  my  complaint,  I  acknowledged 
my  error  in  making  so  false  a  conclusion  ; 
and  leaving  the  present  question,  I  entered 
fully  on  my  own  situation  with  Mr.  Wither- 
stone.  I  adverted  to  his  former  generosity, 
his  late  unkindness,  my  own  fault,  and  my 
consequent  sufferings.  I  told  him  that  I 
rejoiced  even  in  a  misfortune,  which  had 
enabled  me,  as  an  honest  and  grateful  man, 
thus  publicly  to  thank  him  for  past  favours, 
but  at  the  same  time  to  declare  that  I  held 
my  humble  services  to  have  been  in  some 
measure  merited  by  a  devotion  and  attend- 
ance far  beyond  the  usual  devoirs  of  my 
profession  } — ^that  1  had  in  conscience  been 
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bound  to  oppose  his  intentions  was  true, 
but  it  was  not  less  so  that  I  had  never 
blamed  him  for  following  the  dictates  of  his 
own,  thereby  standing  aloof  from  many 
detractors.  In  short,  that  I  knew  myself 
to  be  unfairly  treated  and  punished  beyond 
the  bounds  of  manly,  much  less  christian 
feeling,  and  should  leave  himself  and  his 
parish  with  that  declaration. 

**  But  you  shall  not  leave  the  country. 
No !  that  you  shall  not,  while  Dick  Alstone 
has  a  rood  of  land  in  it,''  cried  a  voice 
which  I  recognized  as  that  of  the  kind- 
hearted  father  of  Mrs.  Witherstone. 

In  another  moment  I  found  him  wringing 
my  hand,  and  telling  me  of  the  prettiest 
cottage  in  the  world  on  his  estate,  which 
should  be  fitted  up  for  me  immediately. 

*'  Yet,'*  said  he  in  a  hesitating  voice, 
"  you  must  stay  where  you  are  for  a  time, 
since  my  Bella  will  want  you  near  her^ 
and  after  that  is  over  you  shall  do  as  you 
please.     You  are  a  worthy  man,  my  wife 
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said  80  with  her  last  breath.     Yes,  sht 
said  so,  and  she  was  always  right." 

A  gush  of  tears  followed  this  impassioned 
address,   which    unavoidably  recalled  the 
memory  of  a  wife  to  whom  he  was  sin- 
cerely  attached,   and    the   situation   of   a 
daughter  whom  he  idolized.     As  he  turned 
from  me  to  hide  his  emotion,  I  was  struck 
with   the  great  change  which  had  taken 
place  in  him  in  little  more  than  a  year. 
He  looked  seventy,  though  he  was  scarcely 
fifty  ;    it  was   evident  that  sorrow  could 
make  ravages  not  less  than  poverty,  but  in 
his  case,  by  leading  him  to  inebriety,  it 
had  made  them  with  tenfold  effect.     He 
had  always  been  a  famous  boon  companion, 
and  the  violent  exercise  he  used  as  a  sports- 
man, saved  him  from  the  effects  of  good 
living ;  but  his  late  troubles  and  daily  vexa- 
tions had  made  him  renounce  his  horse 
and  seek  his  bottle — a  melancholy  exchange 
for  a  country  gentleman.    I  now  found  that 
he  was  accompanied  by  a  Mr.  Storme,  also 
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a  Derbyshire  squire,  and  a  very  rich  one, 
'who  lived  about  fifteen  miles  off,  and  had 
married  his  niece,  a  girl  so  beautiful,  that 
some  thought  her  lovelier  than  Mrs.  Wither- 
Btone.  She  was  married  to  this  gentleman, 
then  a  bachelor,  on  the  day  she  was  fifteen : 
— he  appeared  to  me  sixty  at  the  least. 

These  horridly  disproportioned  matches 
among  the  gentry  of  this  country  at  the 
time  I  speak  of  were  remarkable.  I  believe 
both  that  of  which  I  now  speak,  and  Sir 
Francis  Hamerton's,  as  already  mentioned, 
arose  from  the  happiness  enjoyed  by  the 
late  Mr.  Witherstone  with  his  young  wife, 
which  furnished  other  selfish  old  men  with 
a  reason  for  their  own  conduct,  and  it  must 
io  justice  be  allowed  that  the  wives  of  those 
I  was  acquainted  with,  were  much  happier 
than  the  young  beauty  who  had  married 
our  own  manorial  head,  for  there  was  a 
difference  in  character  between  them  that 
iiar  outstript  the  disproportions  of  age. 
Mr.  Storme  I  perceived  to  be  a  man  of 
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graceful  manners,  and  even  superior  ac- 
quirements ;  he  treated  me  with  marked 
attention,  and  seconded  the  good- will  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  Alstone,  by  inviting  me 
most  cordially  to  his  house,  and  oflfering 
me  the  means  of  increasing  my  fossils  from 
the  mines  on  his  estate. 

Before  the  acting  justice  left  his  magiste- 
rial seat,  he  read  such  of  his  tenantry  and 
servants  as  were  present,  a  lecture  on  the 
folly  of  their  conduct,  informing  them  with 
a  precision  no  other  person  had  ever  pre- 
tended to,  the  exact  time  when  witchcraft 
ceased  to  be  practised  in  England,  his  date 
according  with  the  revolution  in  1688,  and 
rendering  the  crime  of  sorcery  one  of  the 
errors  of  popery.  Desirous,  however,  that 
I  should  not  escape  wholly  from  blame  in 
the  business,  he  adverted  to  the  scandal 
and  impropriety  of  living  alone  in  the 
house  with  a  young  woman,  when  a  man's 
wife  was  so  situated  that  she  could  take  no 
cognizance  of  their  conduct,  which  mighti 
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rliaps,  be  such — he  did  not  affirm  it  was 
as  to  excite  saspicion,  and  callfor  reproba- 
o,  which  under  a  false  pretext  had  been 
aished  somewhat  hastily  and  unwisely. 
A.  loud  laugh  rung  through  all  the  au- 
nee  at  this  exordium ;  but  it  was  not  in- 
ased  by  me,  whose  mind  was  engaged  in 
isidering  by  what  means  my  unfortunate 
iden  had  become  more  tempting  than  she 
d  to  be ; — the  laughs  however,  was  against 
enemy,  as  he  passed  forward  to  the 
ling-room,  with  no  other  salutation  than 
bw  bow ;  and  the  two  gentlemen  evi- 
lily  with  much  pain  here  took  their 
ve  of  me,  repeating  within  his  hearing 
dial  invitations.  The  affair  was,  cer- 
ilj,  of  much  use  to  me  for  those  who 
I  been  shy,  suddenly  resumed  their 
dness,  and  the  women  especially  seemed 
)er  to  show  me  attention.  It  was  ru- 
ared  round  the  country  ^'that  I  had 
d  the  squire  like  a  man,  in  behalf  of 
t  poor  scarecrow  Debby  Rea,  and  had 
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made  a  speech  as  good  as  a  sermon,  so  that 
Squire  Alstone  had  fairly  been  melted 
down  by  it ;  and  the  inference  was,  "  if  I 
could  say  so  much  for  ghastly  Debby,  what 
might  not  be  expected  if  I  had  spoken  for  a 
decent-looking  woman  ?" 

For  two  or  three  Sundays  Witherstone 
church  was  crowded  with   visitants  from 
distant  parts ;  even  misses  from  the  market- 
towns,   who  read    Pamela    and    Clarissa, 
made  it  convenient  to  visit  their  cousins  ia 
the  country,  as  it  appeared,  for  the  purpose 
of  ogling  me  at  church,   and  calling  me 
interesting  at  home.     I  had  invitations  to  tea 
and  supper  from  every  house  where  hyson 
could  be  raised,  and  fowls  cut  up,  and  for  the 
first  time  was  conceived  to  be  a  comeatable 
and  yet  honourable  guest,  as  whilst  I  be- 
longed so  much  to  the  Hall,  I  was  con- 
sidered exclusively  attached  to  it. 

Wherever  I  went,  the  health  of  my  wife 
was  never  inquired  after,  without  due  shak- 
ing of  the  head,  and  the  observation  "  that 
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her  disorder  was  very  flattering,  and  a  sad 
change  might  have  taken  place  since  her 
last  letter;''   on    which  the  young  ladies 
sighed  in  sympathy  and  smiled  in  consola- 
tion.    Then  my  child  was  crammed  with 
barley  sugar,  bedizened  with  sashes  of  all 
colours,  pronounced  a  "  paragon  of  wit  and 
beauty,  the  very  image  of  his  father/'     I 
might  have  been  still  allied  to  witchcraft,  for 
all  around  me  seemed  touched  by  a  spell, 
and  though  it  was  now  known  that  I  could 
neither  make  gold  nor  visit  at  the  Hall, 
moreover,  that  I  was  a  married  man,  and 
my  wife  likely  to  return    so  soon  as  the 
winter  was  past,  yet  I  continued  for  a  long 
time  to  be  an  absolute  idol. 

Most  likely  they  made  me  a  little  cox- 
combical with  this  nonsense,  which,  poor 
things,  arose  from  good  feelings,  and  that 
natural  liking  all  the  sex  possessed  towards 
theassertors  of  their  rights  in  the  first 
^kce,  aided  in  the  second  by  perceiving 
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how  solitary  my  deserted  home  was,  and 
how  capable  I  was  of  enjoying  yomig  and 
gay  society. 

My  accounts  from  Emily  were  very  fa- 
vourable^ as  regarded  her  own  health,  but 
tinged  with  melancholy  from  the  declining 
state  of  our  friend's  situation,  and  the 
consequent  distress  of  his  wife.  She  was 
also  anxious  about  her  child  and  myself; 
but  as  she  hoped  I  had  received  the  bill  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  and  knew  that  at 
Christmas  I  should  be  paid  by  my  few  rural 
patients,  I  rather  think  she  did  not  mourn 
my  continued  banishment  from  the  Hall. 
About  February  I  received  a  letter  inform- 
ing me  **  that  they  were  all  setting  out  for 
Madeira,  and  begging  me  to  be  easy  in  the 
event  of  a  long  silence." 

My  belovedEmily's  letters  always  renewed 
my  spirits,  for  they  were  my  connecting 
link  to  all  my  best  affections  and  intellec- 
tual  intercourse ;    and  whilst  I  was  thus 
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temporarily  elevated,  I  procured  a  horse 
and  rode  over  to  Wilderness  Briary,  the 
seat  of  Mr.  Storme. 

Although  winter  was  now  sole  sovereign, 
everything  around  the  place  struck  me  as 
very  beautiful  and  tasteful,  communicating 
the  idea  that  a  young  and  clever  (as  they 
now  term  it)  talented  woman  was  empowered 
to  direct  all  things  that  could  conduce  to 
her  pleasure.  Mrs.  Storme  was  always 
spoken  of  as  being  completely  what  is  now 
meant  by  "  a  blue  stocking  lady,"  but  then 
called  teamed,  and  I  had  therefore  a  great 
curiosity  to  see  her,  the  more  as  I  knew 
poor  Witherstone  dreaded  her,  and  was 
anxious  to  keep  her  at  a  distance  from  his 
wife,  whose  little  wilful  ways  he  judged  to 
be  less  culpable  than  those  of  her  cousin. 
On  announcing  my  name,  a  groom  took  my 
horse,  informing  me  **  that  his  master  and 
Mr.  Bosworth  had  rode  out  together,  but 
his  lady  was  at  home/' 

As    I    followed  the    servant    across    a 
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saloon  towards  the  breakfast  parlour,  tl 
door  of  which  was  open,  I  could  not  forbe^m 
hearing  the  voice  of  the  lady,   for  it  w^as 
sweet  and  shrill,  but  certainly  speaking  in 
anger. 

'*  Take  her  away,  I  tell  you,  Mary,  / 
don't  want  her  at  all ;  I  would  rather  feed 
my  pets  here  a  thousand  times.  Take  her 
away." 

In  consequence    of   this  command,  the 
nurse-maid  bounced  out  with  a  fine  little 
girl  she  was  leading  by  the  finger,  just  as 
I   entered,  and  beheld  the  most  graceful 
and  with  one  exception  the  most  beautiful 
creature  1  have  ever  seen.     She  received 
me  with  that  ease  which  is  rarely  attained 
even  by  the  most  polished  gentlewoman  in 
very  early  life,  and  that  friendly  courtesy 
which  seemed  willing  to  consider  me  as  an 
old  acquaintance.  When  I  had  taken  a  chair, 
charming  as  she  was,  I  could  not  forget 
the  words  I  had  heard  addressed  to  her 
child,  and  I  looked  around  for  the  pets  of 
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which  she  had  spoken ,  expecting  to  see  a 
French  poodle  or  perhaps  a  monkey. 

My  eye  was  attracted  by  three  fine  china 
basins  lying  on  the  carpet  in  inclined  posi- 
tions, with  cream,  or  some  similar  sub- 
stance in  them. 

**  You  are  looking  at  my  basins/'  said 
she.  "I  consider  myself  happy  as  a  na- 
turalist, Mr.  Dennison,  in  having  discovered 
the  best  food  in  the  world  for  my  poor, 
vilified  pets,  the  toads — ^it  is  thick  cream, 
with  the  whites  of  new  laid  eggs  beaten 
ioto  it ;  you  shall  see  how  freely  they  will 
take  it." 

''  What  can  she  mean ;  what  is  it  that 
this  fine  lady  terms  a  toad  ?"  said  I  inter- 
lally. 

The  question  was  answered  by  the  per- 
ional  appearance  of  first  one  and  then  two 
»f  these  bloated  reptiles,  crawling  from 
mder  chairs  towards  their  accustomed  food, 
had  frequently  shuddered  when  the  Squire, 
rho  piqued  himself  on  being  free  from  the 
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commoQ  aversions  of  other  men,  took 
snakes  or  frogs  into  his  hands  ;  but  that  a 
beautiful  and  elegant  woman  should  bring 
the  most  hideous  product  of  nature  into 
her  very  sitting  room,  feed  it  with  her  own 
hands,  and  prefer  its  companionship  to 
that  of  her  own  child,  was  utterly  beyond 
my  conception.  I  saw,  and  therefore  1 
believed,  for  it  required  the  full  evidence  of 
my  senses  to  give  credence  to  a  fact  so 
disgusting  and  monstrous. 

When  the  crawling  things  were  goi^ 
and  dormant,  I  must  however  own  that 
our  conversation  was  very  delightful.  It 
was  evidently  the  business  of  my  fair 
entertainer's  life  to  charm,  or  surprise ;  to 
have  a  thousand  caprices,  and  indulge  them 
all.  She  had  married  a  doating  husband 
who  lured  her  to  his  splendid  cage,  by  all 
the  gawds  young  eyes  are  apt  to  gaze  on 
with  desire ;  and  as  his  time  was  amused 
by  her  whims,  her  mind  repaid  its  cultiva- 
tion, and  her  person,  improved  as  sbe  grew 
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up,  every  day  rendered  her  dominion  more 
complete.  She  had  not  yet,  like  her  poor 
ooosin,  learnt  that  she  had  a  heart 
to  bestow.  I  trembled  for  her  when  her 
husband  and  his  companions  returned. 

Mr.  Bosworth  was  a  fine  young  man  of 
considerable  attainments,  had  just  left 
Cambridge,  and,  as  I  understood,  was 
about  to  reside  permanently  in  the  family, 
as  a  gentleman  companion  or  secretary. 
As  they  kept  a  great  deal  of  company,  and 
a  large  party  this  day  assembled  at  a  late 
dinner  hour,  in  the  former  capacity  he  did 
not  seem  much  called  for ;  but  in  the  latter 
the  evidently  increasing  infirmities  of  the 
master  of  the  house,  and  his  known  exten- 
sive intimacy  with  literary  and  scientific 
men,  might  make  him  valuable 

Nothing  could  offer  a  greater  contrast  to 
the  dinners  at  the  Hall  than  this  at  the 
Wilderness,  for  we  were  more  gay  than  even 
at  the  Park,  where  the  cares  of  our  people 
''  of  business"  sometimes  overspread  their 
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faces,  and  communicated  to  others  the  de- 
pression, or  solicitude,  inevitahle  to  gaining. 
Here  there  was  a  flow  of  soul,  a  display  oi 
intellect,  an  exhibition  of  knowledge  in  some, 
imagination  in  others,  and  unassuming  su- 
periority in  all,  that  gave  to  a  man  like  me, — 
nurtured  in  simplicity,  and  inured  to  retire- 
ment,— a  sense  of  being  removed  to  an  en- 
chanted palace.  Alas !  in  the  course  of 
conversation,  I  heard  sentiments  uttered 
and  subjects  canvassed,  which  proved  that 
my  sorcerers  were  allied  to  the  Prince  of 
Darkness. 

Religion  was  ridiculed,  the  most  sacred 
truths  profanely  commented  upon,  and  even 
those  moral  principles  which  held  society 
together,  made  the  subject  of  idle  jest,  or 
sophistical  condemnation. 

I  was  too  young  and  too  unlearned  to 
venture  on  argument ;  but  neither  a  sense 
of  my  own  want  of  importance  in  society, 
nor  the  novelty  of  my  situation,  so  depressed 
the  manly  spirit  within  me,  nor  obliterated 
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the  memory  of  my  venerated  father's  lessons, 
as  to  keep  me  wholly  silent ;  and  having 
qx)ken  my  sentiments  courageously,  yet 
with  modesty,  Mr.  Storme  was  too  gentle- 
manly to  suffer  me  to  be  hunted  down  by 
the  wit  or  ability  of  those  around  me.  The 
ibUowing  morning,  after  sharing  the  favour 
of  my  hostess,  with  six  pug  dogs  fed  in  glass 
dishes,  who  partook  the  family  breakfast,  I 
depiffted,  not  sorry  to  escape  the  dear  toads, 
though  grieving  for  their  beautiful  mistress, 
whose  unformed  principles  and  perverted 
mind,  in  a  situation  pregnant  with  the  mis- 
c^efis  of  unlimited  indulgence,  sprrounded 
her  with  danger. 

On  approaching  within  a  few  miles  of 
home,  I  perceived  a  number  of  men  digging 
foundations  for  a  building  of  some  magnitude, 
md  on  riding  up  to  inquire  what  it  might  be 
FoTy  learnt  with  great  surprise  that  it  was  in- 
tended for  a  cotton-mill.  I  perceived  that 
the  general  situation  was  excellent,  but  the 
particular  spot  was  not  well  chosen,  as  I 
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had  known  the  mountain  stream,  which  was 

intended  to  he  the  moving  spring,  frequently 

overflow  in  such  a  direction  as  could  hardly 

fail  to  he  injurious  in  wet  seasons.    My  oh- 

servations  were  all  taken  in  good  part  hy 

the  principal  person,  and  on  communicating 

with  his  employer,  that  gentleman  wrote  me 

a  handsome  letter,  and  requested  me  to 

meet  him  on  the  ground.     I  did  so,  and 

having  pointed  outahetter  site,  and  proved 

hy  digging  that  it  was  a  secure  foundation, 

the  work  was  soon  proceeded  with,  and  a 

large  opening  excavated  for  the  purpose 

of  erecting  a  huilding  so  soon  as  the  weather 

permitted. 

Of  all  other  evils  the  Squire  had  depre- 
cated manufactories  as  the  worst ;  and  I  am 
confident  that  no  prospect  of  gain  could 
have  induced  him  to  permit  one  upon  his 
estate,  or  allow  the  veriest  pauper  in  his 
parish  to  work  at  one ;  for  which  reason, 
though  I  differed  from  him  in  opinion,  and 
thought  bread   and  industry  better  than 
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water- gruel  and  idleness,  I  should  not  per- 
sonally have  promoted  a  business  of  this 
kind.  I  had  given  an  opinion  in  conse- 
quence of  havmg  a  local  knowledge  of  the 
spot  the  possessors  had  not;  and  in  pre- 
venting an  individual  from  injuring  himself 
and  family,  I  merely  fulfilled  that  christian 
precept  which  was  my  general  rule  of  ac* 
tion ;  it  proved,  however,  a  cause  of  new 
offence,  and  a  serious  injury. 

It  so  happened  that  on  the  very  day 
when  I  was  thus  engaged,  Mrs.  Witherstone 
was  taken  ill ;  and  as  she  protested  no  other 
person  should  come  near  her,  although  two 
medical  practitioners  were  in  attendance, 
at  length  the  Squire  permitted  me  to  be 
sent  for.  After  a  long  hunt  I  was  found  in 
the  very  act  of  measuring  the  ground  in 
question ;  and  on  my  hastening  homewards, 
in  great  perturbation,  and  proceeding  to  the 
Hall,  I  was  met  in  the  avenue  by  a  servant 
declaring  that  I  was  not  wanted. 

"  la  your  lady  put  to  bed  ?'' 
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^'  I  am  not  empowered  to  say  that,"  an- 
swered the  Scotch  gardener,  who  was  a 
very  diplomatic  personage. 

''Whom  has  she  got  with  her?''  exclaimed 
1,  in  distressing  anxiety. 

**  There's  just  a  pheeseecian  and  a  man* 
meedwife,  hesides  Mrs.  Jady  Wheeler,  a 
ceevil  woman  enough." 

''  Then  why  was  I  sent  for  in  such  haste  ?" 

"  Because  Madam  forhid  the  rest  to  come 
a-nigh  her,  and  her  feether  wad  ha'  set  the 
house  on  fire  if  we  had  not ;  nevertheless, 
when  his  honour  found  how  you,  Sir,  were 
employed — ^ye'U  pardon  me  for  heing  ax- 
pleecit — ^he  said  it  was  altogether  unmeet 
that  any  cheeld  of  his  should  be  brought 
into  the  world  by  those  haads  which  could 
measure  a  foundation  for  the  bouse  of 
Belial,  alias  a  spinning  mill." 

**  Then  she  wants  me  even  now,"  said  I, 
breaking  past  him,  and  forcing  myself  into 
the  house. . 

I  found  Mr.  Alstone  in  the  hall,  who 
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^erJy  embraced  me,  saying,  "  that  Judy 

^ad  jost  brought  the  good  news  that  a 

daughter  was  born,   to   his  great  relief." 

fiefore  he  ceased  speaking  the  poor  woman 

arrived  again  to  say  the  child  was  dead ;  and 

sbe  added,  looking  at  me,  "  It  is  for  want  of 

you,  Sir,  indeed  it  is,  that  we  have  lost  this 

pretty  baby." 

Of  this  fact  I  could  indeed  entertain  no 
doubt,  and  I  should  have  insisted  on  seeing 
tbe  child,  in  the  hope  of  restoring  it,  if  I 
^  not  found  it  was  already  in  the  hands 
of  the  feculty.  I  retrod  my  steps  in  great 
grief  and  mortification,  again  resolving  to 
<iuit  for  ever  Witherstone  and  its  miseries, 
^here  I  could  neither  be  useful  to  others 
w  myself. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


My  child  now  became  every  day  more 
engaging,  and  I  had  need  of  all  the  help  he 
could  afford  me  to  bear  up  against  the 
infliction  of  his  mother's  enforced  silence, 
the  loss  of  the  hopes  so  lately  held  out  of 
restoration  to  the  Hall,  and  the  conviction 
I  now  felt,  that  I  could  neither  make  such  a 
collection  of  minerals  and  fossils  as  might 
tempt  another  purchaser,  nor  secure  the 
means  of  life  by  my  own  profession. 

Yet  to  remove  without  securing  the 
money  now  due  to  me  in  two  instances 
from  the  Park,  or  without  improving  the 
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extensive  acquaintance  lately  opened  to  me 
in  the  country,  and  which  even  our  relation 
the  linen-draper  prophesied  good,  seemed 
foolish ;  therefore,  after  resolving  and  re-* 
resolving  many  times,  I  went  over  to  con- 
sult them  once  more  on  the  subject,  and  in 
particular  to  consider  on  the  propriety  of 
accepting  Mr.  Alstone's  offer. 

The  moment  I  entered  the  parlour  I  saw 
a  look  of  such  extraordinary  meaning  pass 
between  the  husband  and  wife  that  I  half 
withdrew,  saying,  "  that  if  they  were  husy, 
I  would  call  another  time/' 

**  Busy,  oh  no ;  but  really  it  is  so  odd 
your  just  coming  in  at  this  time  that  it  puts 
one  in  mind  of  what  the  ignorant  people 
said  about  you  and  Debby  having  dealings 
with  the  old  one." 

"  I  suppose,  then,  you  were  talking  of 
me?" 

"  We  might  well  talk,  when  we  have 
paid   a  matter  of  five-and-sixpence  for  a 
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letter  from  Emily's  uncle,  who  is  nothing  at 
all  to  us,  whatever." 

"  I  will  gladly  pay  for  any  letter  con- 
cerning her/'  said  I,  taking  out  a  purse  in 
which  only  a  soUtary  guinea  remained. 

''  It  is  from  Captain  Littleton,  her  father's 
elder  hrother,  who  it  seems  is  come  to  be  a 
major  now,  and  is  stationed  somewhere  a 
long  way  off  in  India,  and  says  he  has  only 
heard  by  chance  of  my  poor  sister's  death  ; 
indeed  how  should  he,  for  I  never  wrote,  I 
confess  ;  and  as  to  Emily,  she  knows  nothing 
about  him,  for  he  gave  himself  more  airs 
than  enough  when  his  brother  Tom  married 
her  mother,  so  that  he  was  a  person  never 
spoken  of  in  her  hearing." 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  former 
manners  of  this  gentleman,  he  wrote  at 
present  in  a  kind  spirit,  so  far  as  regarded 
my  wife,  desiring  that  he  might  be  informed 
of  her  present  situation,  and  that  previously 
to  his  receiving  information^  should  it  be 
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necessary  for  her  welfare,  application  might 
be  made  to  his  agent  for  assistance  in  pro- 
viding for  her  to  the  amount  he  had  signi- 
fied to  that  gentleman  hy  the  same  ship 
which  conveyed  this  letter. 

Here  then  was  a  certain  sheet  anchor,  of 
which  I  had  never  dreamt,  and  one  too  it 
was  honourable  to  enjoy.  Of  course  I  took 
on  myself  to  answer  the  Major's  letter,  and 
address  one  to  his  agent  also,  mentioning 
the  present  situation  of  my  wife  and  child  ; 
but  I  determined  if  possible  to  abstain  from 
drawing  on  property  not  intended  for  me, 
and  to  look  at  least  as  if  I  could  maintain 
my  wife. 

I  have  said  before,  perhaps,  that  benefits 
like  misfortunes  come  in  company.  On 
arriving  at  home  I  found  Debby  on  her 
knees,  decyphering  the  direction  (or  words 
which  appeared  such,)  on  a  leather  appen- 
dage to  a  shabby  looking  hamper,  which 
seemed  full  of  game,  and  had  been  left  at 
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the  house  about  half  an  hour  before.  The 
words  were  these :  — "  Prom  a  grateful  little 
boy,  to  his  benefactor,  Mr.  Dennison." 

The  hamper  was  soon  unpacked ;  when 
lo !  there  appeared  feathers  indeed,  but  not 
those  of  game  or  poultry,  but  what  my 
ancient  maiden  declared  to  be  the  'dentical 
hat  she  had  so  long  desired  in  vain  for  the 
child,  and  after  it  came  a  complete  child's 
wardrobe,  and  such  as  it  was  certain  my 
motherless  boy  had  long  wanted. 

It  was  plain  that  woman's  tenderness  and 
woman's  delicacy  had  projected  this  present, 
and  that  it  had  not  come  from  that  fair, 
wealthy,  and  beautiful  woman  who  could 
endure  toads  better  than  children ;  for  here 
were  not  only  the  clothing  that  saved  a 
parent's  purse,  but  the  rattle  and  the  biscuit, 
to  please  the  child  itself. 

At  the  bottom  lay  a  folded  paper,  in  which 
a  bank  bill  for  twenty  pounds  was  inclosedi 
and  a  small  curl  of  light  yellow  hair.    This 
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made  the  donor  evident  to  me,  but  to  no 
other  person  could  such  information  be 
conveyed. 

I  had  therefore  once  more  present  and 
prospective  relief ;  and  although  all  clandes- 
tine communication  was  painful  to  me,  yet 
as  I  well  knew  I  had  more  than  merited  this 
reward  by  my  professional  assistance  to  the 
dear  child,  who  was  only  now  removed  from 
his  nurse,  and  was  aware  that  his  mother 
had  a  right  to  dispose  of  her  new  property, 
I  rather  rejoiced  that  she  spent  it  so  worthily 
in  doing  justice,  not  less  than  benevolence. 
I  was  also  glad  that  she  had  done  it  at  a 
time  when  we  had  ceased  to  meet,  so  that 
her  dangerous  looks  were  not  likely  to 
throw  me  into  embarrassment.  Scarcely 
had  this  last  thought  entered  my  head,  than 
the  trampling  of  a  horse  was  heard,  and  a 

thundering  knock  was    sounding    at    the 
door. 

Although    I    had    thus    reasoned,    and 
Deborah  had  removed  every  vestige  of  her 
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prize,  and  the  note  itself  was  in  my  bureau, 
yet  I  absolutely  started  like  a  guilty  man, 
when  my  first  visitor,  the  coachman  of  the 
Squire,  stood  before  me. 

**  My  maister.  Sir,  begs  to  see  you  this 
moment,  and  ye'U  please  to  take  my  horse, 
Sir,  to  hasten  yere  speed.'' 

''  And  what  must  I  take  besides  ?" 

''  Nothing,  Sir ;  but  here  I  shall  remain 
till  yee  return,  and  then  I'll  carry  back 
the  stuff  my  poor  maister  mun  tack." 

"Then  he  is  ill?"  cried  I,  greatly  re- 
lieved. 

*'  Oh  1  ay.  he  is  wond'rous  bad  or  he'd 
never  a  sent  for  you" 

A  few  minutes  brought  me  to  the  bed- 
side of  my  patient,  whom  I  found  writhing 
under  the  pain  occasioned  by  an  inflanmia- 
tion  of  the  bowels;  a  case  which  has  a 
remarkable  tendency  to  make  even  stub- 
bom  patients  pliable.  I  had  heard  him 
in  times  past  talk  of  the  inflexibility  with 
which  in  days  of  persecution  he  should 
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have  endured  flames,  and  tortures;  and 
with  an  arrogancy  no  wise  and  humble 
diristian  would  assume,  he  had  spoken 
oi  the  day  of  judgment  as  ^'  a  joyful  day 
for  him."  It  did  not,  however,  appear  on 
.the  present  occasion  that  he  could  suffer 
with  more  patience  than  his  neighbours, 
or  that  he  had  any  particular  inclination 
for  expediting  his  day  of  happiness,  by 
entering  the  portals  of  death.  On  the 
contrary,  he  behaved  like  Julius  Caesar,  or 
"a  sick  girl,"  and  eagerly  inquired  "if  it 
were  possible  to  relieve  him,  and  to  save 
him?" 

I  found  that  the  groom  was  gone  for  a 
physician  and  his  late  adviser,  from  the 

town  of ;  but  I  had  no  time  to  stand 

on  ceremonies,  so  that  I  ordered  hastily 
every  thing  likely  to  be  beneficial,  and  with 
8uch  happy  effect,  that  before  the  three 
hours  had  expired  which  brought  them, 
every  desirable  circumstance  had  taken 
place,  and  their  visit  became  a   sinecure. 
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So  glad  was  I  to  see  my  own  success,  that 
I  did  not  move  from  his  bed-side  till  the 
last  vestige  of  danger  and  pain  had  sub- 
sided, and  he  sunk  into  sleep  as  calm  as 
that  of  an  infant. 

His  lovely  wife  who  had  scarcely  yet 
recovered  from  her  confinement,  repeatedly 
entered  the  room,  and  flitted  about  his 
couch  with  a  kind  of  restless  and  terrified 
air,  in  which  during  his  hours  of  suffering, 
was  combined  the  deepest  compassion.  I 
am  convinced  that  in  the  first  place  she 
felt  afraid  that  she  could  not  feel  enough, 
and  perhaps  afraid  that  the  death  she  had 
often  wished  should  take  place  before  her 
eyes,  and  be  the  punishment  of  her  cruelty. 
By  degrees  the  real  goodness  of  her  nature 
prevailed  over  every  other  emotion ;  his 
pains  awoke  her  sympathy,  and  the  weak- 
ness which  laid  prostrate  before  her,  even 
the  tyrant  she  had  feared,  led  her  to  pity 
and  pardon  him.  He  had  a  small,  white, 
and   well-formed    hand,   which    now    lay 
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extended  in  almost  marble  paleness ;  and 
once  as  she  stooped  over  him  in  his  sleep, 
she  stroked  it  gently,  and  threw  her 
cambric  handkerchief  over  it.  My  heart 
beat — ^my  eyes  filled  with  tears — I  thought 
even  yet  he  might  render  her  an  afiec- 
tionate  and  happy  wife,  and  never  did  I 
breathe  a  more  warm  though  silent  prayer, 
for  the  future  comfort  of  them  both.  I  know 
that  with  all  his  faults,  and  all  her  miseries, 
some  hope  might  arise  for  them  since 
neither  had  made  shipwreck  of  their  faith 
— ^neither  were  in  the  awful  predicament  of 
their  more  gay  and  congenial  relatives. 

After  a  long  sleep,  during  which  I  had 
taken  refreshment,  but  not  allowed  my 
own  eyes  to  slumber,  my  patient  awoke 
refreshed,  but  sensible,  as  well  he  might  be,  of 
extreme  weakness,  for  my  first  care  had 
been  to  reduce  the  disorder  by  active 
mean9-  He  remembered  the  pains  from 
which  he  had  been  relieved,  and  was  all 
meekness  and  obedience;  of  course  not  a 
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word  was  unnecessarily  spoken ;  but  when 
I  would  have  bade  him  adieu,  he  looked  at 
me  so  beseechingly,  I  could  not  bring  my- 
self to  leave  him,  even  for  an  hour.  His 
past  kindness  was  now  alone  before  me,  his 
faults  were  all  forgotten,  whilst  my  own 
single  one  was  perpetually  uppermost,  and 
I  endeavoured  to  atone  for  it  by  redoubled 
vigilance. 

When  I  had  passed  a  second  night  by 
his  bedside,  and  all  was  well,  I  went  home 
and  enjoyed  the  sweetest  repose  I  had  ever 
tasted,  and  might  have  prolonged  it  if  De* 
borah  had  not  found  it  necessary  to  awake 
me  for  the  purpose  of  saying,  ''  The  Squire 
finds  he  canno'  live  without  ye/' 

I  returned  speedily,  and  remained  for  two 
days  nearly  stationary  in  his  chamber,  but 
saw  nothing  of  Mrs.  Witherstone,  my  meals 
being  served  in  the  adjoining  dressing- 
room.  I  was  grieved  with  the  idea  that 
she  had  so  soon  forgotten  her  duty,  or  lost 
lier  good  feelings  towards  her  hnsband.  On 
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the  evening  of  the  second  day,  my  patient 
being  up  and  dressed,  he  told  his  servant 
in  attendance  to  '*  present  his  compliments 
to  MtB.  Witherstone,  and  he  should  hf 
happy  to  see  her." 

When  the  door  was  closed,  he  said  to 
me  in  a  voice  of  apology : — 

'*  I  found  with  great  surprise  that  Mrs. 
Witherstone  was  repeatedly  in  the  room 
during  the  first  night  of  my  illness ;  con* 
duct  highly  improper  and  indecorouSi  and 
which  nothing  hut  her  youth  could  excuse , 
and,  of  course,  1  issued  my  commands  that 
she  should  not  come  again  without  my  ex- 
press invitation  ;  hut  I  hope  in  the  present 
instance  you  see  no  objection  to  my  admit- 
ting her  for  a  few  minutes  ?" 

As  I  could  not  suppose,  after  what  I  had 
just  heard,  that  the  sensibilities  of  either 
party  could  be  exercised  to  their  injury* 
I  replied  ''  that  I  thought  the  visit  would 
do  him  good." 

The  lady  entered  in  full  dress,  and  oer- 
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tainly  made  as  formal  a  courtesy  and  as 
regular  an  inquiry  after  his  health,  as  the 
most  formal  and  stately  of  his  ancestors 
pould  have  desired.  He  had  driven  by  this 
new  folly  every  trace  of  that  kindly  feeling 
from  her  breast  which  his  late  danger  had 
called  forth,  and  I  saw  again,  as  I  had  often 
seen  in  times  past,  that  for  her  there  was 
no  hope  on  this  side  of  the  grave.  As  all 
conversation  was  at  a  stand-still  amongst 
us,  and  I  had  intended  to  make  an  inquiry 
when  he  should  be  able  to  answer  it,  I  now 
asked  **  if  he  were  aware  that  any  thing 
which  he  had  inadvertently  eaten  or  drunk 
could  have  induced  the  attack  under  which 
he  had  suffered  so  severely  ?"  to  which  he 
answered : 

"  On  Saturday  I  dined  at  the  quarterly 
dinner  with  the  bench,  and  probably  drank 
bad  wine,  I  then  went  to  the  house  of  a 
friend,  where  1  staid  to  an  untimely  hour 
drinking  wine,  which  I  am  convinced  was 
good.    On  returning  to  the  inn  where  I  in- 
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tended  to  sleep,  I  found  to  my  sorrow  and 
surprise  that  my  revered  father-in-law,  and 
two  friends  were  seated  around  a  bowl  of 
punch  in  loud  and  jocund  conversation. 
Seeing  that  it  was  now  daylight,  and  in 
another  hour  many  persons  would  be  abroad 
in  the  streets,  I  earnestly  exhorted  them  to 
put  away  such  a  scandalous  appearance,  by 
substituting  a  large  teapot  and  cups  and 
saucers  for  the  bowl  and  glasses ;  to  this 
with  some  difficulty  they  acceded.  And 
when  this  decent  appearance  was  produced, 
I  partook  their  beverage  freely,  and  punch 
being  a  liqueur  to  which  I  am  wholly  unac- 
customed, it  is  possible  that  this  circum- 
stance might  in  some  measure  produce  my 
illness/' 

To  the  last  observation  I  fully  assented, 
whilst  Mrs.  Witherstone  evidently  grieved 
by  her  father's  habits  of  inebriety,  made 
hcl*  courtsey  and  left  the  room.  A  very 
short  time  now  served  to  restore  the  Squire 
to  his  general    health,   but  he   appeared 
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extremely  desirous  of  engrafling  new  com- 
plaints upon  the  old  ones,  and  frequently 
declared  that  his  constitution  never  would 
recover  the  shock  it  had  received.  Not  for 
a  moment  did  he  revert  to  our  former 
separation,  but  he  once  did  refer  to 
baptism,  observing  '*  that  if  his  last  child 
had  been  spared,  as  being  of  the  tender  sex, 
he  should  in  christening  her  have  observed 
the  usual  form,"  which  observation  might 
have  been  considered  an  act  of  concession. 
It  certainly  affected  my  mind  as  such,  and 
all  the  good-will  and  gratitude  I  had  ever 
felt  towards  him  was  renewed  by  it  in  the 
warmest  manner. 

I  was  returning  from  his  house  .rather 
late  one  evening  when  I  was  startled  by  a 
horse  galloping  suddenly  past  me  with  the 
utmost  velocity,  and  as  I  thought  I  heard 
the  jingle  of  stirrups,  I  hastened  forward  in 
the  direction  from  whence  he  came,  fearful 
that  he  had  thrown  his  rider.  My  con- 
jectures were  but  too  well  founded : — a  per- 
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80Q  was  thrown  upon  a  heap  of  unhroken 
stoaeB  laid  there  to  mend  the  road,  bruisedi 
bleeding,  and  utterly  incapable  of  rising. 

I  spoke  to  him,  and  endeavoured  to  raise 
him,  but  finding  that  impossible,  I  ren- 
dered his  situation  a  Uttle  easier,  proceeded 
to  the  nearest  cottage  where  I  procured  a 
chair,  and  the  assistance  of  the  labourer 
who  inhabited  it,  and  by  degrees  he  was 
conveyed  to  my  house  which  was  at  no 
great  distance.  I  soon  found  that  his  leg 
was  broken,  and  having  laid  him  on  my 
own  bed,  my  first  attention  was  applied  to 
the  fracture  which  was,  happily  for  us  both, 
a  simple  one,  and  easily  reduced ;  other- 
wise the  consciousness  of  having  only  had 
one  such  surgical  case  in  my  hands  since 
I  commenced  practice,  would  have  rendered 
me  distrustful  of  my  own  powers.  I  then 
proceeded  to  wash  the  blood  from  his  face 
which  was  frightfully  disfigured  by  the 
swelling  of  his  nose  and  cheek,  and  a  cut 
on  the  forehead,  so  that  it  was  not  till  his 
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senses  were  recalled,  and  he  became  aware 
that  he  was  in  my  house,  and  addressed  me 
by  my  name,  that  I  learnt  the  circumstance 
of  my  patient  being  the  very  gentleman, 
Mr.  Adamson,  who  was  the  owner  of  the 
intended  cotton  mill. 

His  horse  had  been  caught  and  recog- 
nized, two  or  three  miles  from  the  place 
where  I  found  the  unfortunate  rider,  who 
was  sought  for  in  every  direction  long  after 
he  was  placed  in  all  the  comfort  his  state 
admitted.  I  took  care  of  course  to  dispatch 
a  messenger  to  his  family  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, in  consequence  of  which  his  wife  and 
sister  arrived  about  noon  the  day  following 
in  all  the  alarm  and  grief  natural  to  rela- 
tives so  circumstanced.  Thej  were  alto- 
gether a  very  worthy  and  amiable  family, 
and  most  happy  did  I  feel  when  I  was  en- 
abled to  pronounce  him  out  of  danger  whom 
I  had  so  providentially  been  directed  to 
find  and  rescue,  within  the  period  that 
assistance  could  ensure  safety. 
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But;  alas  !  my  joy  was  of  short  duration. 
I  received  a  message  from  the  Hall  demand- 
ing my  bill;  and  immediately  conceiving 
that  I  had  given  offence  by  saving  the 
life  of  one  who  had  undesignedly  given 
still  greater  offence,  I  replied  *'  that  I  was 
about  to  pay  my  respects  at  the  Hall, 
and  would  bring  it  with  me/'  Nothing 
could  be  farther  from  my  intention  than 
writing  out  an  account,  which  in  point  of 
fact,  I  could  not  do ;  but  I  was  impatient 
to  see  Mr.  Witherstone  and  tell  him  how 
I  stood  in  every  respect  with  Mr.  Adam- 
son,  feeling  convinced  that  no  human 
being,  however  strong  his  prejudices,  or 
absolute  his  tyranny,  could  retain  anger 
against  me  for  any  part  of  my  conduct 
in  this  affair.  » I  should  have  done  what 
I  did,  as  Humphrey  Clarke  said,  *^  to  any 
of  God's  creatures ;"  but  certainly  it  was 
not  a  thing  to  be  lamented  that  I  had  been 
permitted  to  save  a  husband,  a  father,  a  man 
who  dealt  out  bread  to  many  ahready^  and 

VOL.    I.  L 
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was  about  to  spread  a  new  table  in  the 
wilderness,  but  not  within  sight  or  sound 
of  Witherstone  or  its  proprietor. 

All  my  assurances  and  arguments  were, 
however,  smothered  before  their  birth,  for 
the  Squire  had  made  up  his  mind  that  to 
his  ear,  at  least,  they  should  never  be  deU- 
vered.  I  found  one  servant  waiting  for  me 
in  the  avenue,  and  another  was  posted  at 
tiie  Hall  door,  each  with  short  notes 
reiterating  a  desire  that  I  would  send  my 
bill,  that  Mr.  Witherstone  might  settle 
it,  *'  all  further  communication  between 
him  and  Mr.  Dennison  being  henceforth 
impossible." 

And  this  was  *'  within  a  month,  a  little 
month,"  since  I  had  not  merelv  aided  him 
as  an  act  of  duty,  but  waited  on  him  with 
the  tenderness  of  a  mother — watdied  and 
prayed  for  him,  as  probably  even  she  could 
not  do.  I  stood  transfixed  with  the  billet 
in  my  hand,  utterly  unconscious  that  any 
one  bad  approached  me,  till  I  was  roused  by 
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a  smart  slap  between  the  shoulders,  and  a 
"y — oiks,  Doctor  1  what  are  ye  at  fault 
about  now  ?" 

I  replied  by  putting  the  note  into  the  old 
gentleman's  hands,  saying,  ''My  fault  is 
saving  the  life  of  a  fellow-creature.'' 

"  Well,  Doctor,  and  let  me  tell  you  that 
is  a  d — d  fault  on  some  occasions.  A 
man  should  make  distinctions  in  these  mat- 
ters, and  let  nature  take  her  own  course. 
Sometimes  the  sooner  she  crushes  an  adder, 
or  drowns  a  gnat,  the  better  say  I." 

''  Mr.  Adamson,  Sir,  though  he  is  only  a 
tradesman — " 

'' Adamson  1  ohl  the  honest  fellow  that 
you  found — the  man  that  is  going  to  empty 
our  parishes  and  replenish  them  with  new 
stock,  two  for  one — I  didn't  mean  Aim,  you 
may  be  certain.  Besides,  a  man  that  won't 
help  another  when  he  has  met  with  an  acci- 
dent, ought  to  be  hung  as  high  as  Haman. 
I  have  been  twice  as  good  as  killed  myself." 

"  But  I  never  understood  you — " 

L  2 
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"  My  son-in-law,  who  is  the  greatest 
churchman  in  these  parts,  and  can  souse 
his  son  like  a  toast  in  a  tankard,  cannot 
forgive  you,  because,  although  a  Samari- 
tan, you  forgot  to  pass  over  on  the  other 
side,  and  let  an  ^  honest'  man  die  quietly. 
Ha  ha,  ha." 

''It  is  to  me  a  very  serious  thing,  Mr. 
Alstone/* 

"  And  to  me,  too,  and  my  poor  lamb — 
you  understand;  but  you  must  not  pour  all 
the  oil  and  wine  into  your  poor  stranger's 
wounds ;  you  must  allow  me  to  help  your 
good  work  a  little." 

''  Mr.  Adamson  is  quite  equal  to  paying 
for  any  attention  I  am  able  to  offer  him,  Sir.^ 

''I  don't  doubt  it— I  don't  doubt  it.  But 
if  my  gamekeeper  should  send  you  some- 
thing a  sick  man  could  eat,  you  won't 
refuse  it  because  you  are  ill-used  in  this 
quarter;  that's  all.  You  can't  refuse  an 
honest  man  the  right  to  pay  his  debts  in 
part,  at  least.    Good  bye — good  bye." 
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I  returned  slowly,  pondering  on  my  dig- 
appointment,  which  at  this  moment  lay 
much  heavier  on  that  part  of  it  which 
affected  my  feelings,  than  that  which  be- 
longed to  my  interest ;  for  so  long  as  I  was 
not  pressed  by  want,  or  did  not  behold 
those  whom  I  loved  suffering,  pecuniary 
affairs  did  not  distress  me.  But  I  was 
offended  and  wounded,  at  the  very  moment 
when  I  ought  to  have  been  caressed  and 
rewarded.  There  was  a  right  assumed  over 
me  in  the  direction  of  my  very  conscience  and 
professional  actions,  which  human  nature 
could  not  brook,  and  which  it  became  a 
duty  to  resist  even  if  it  subjected  me  to 
that  charge  which  man  most  abhors,  and 
which  I  had  always  thought  I  was  of  all 
others  most  free  from,  the  charge  of  being 
ungrateful. 

Whilst  my  spirits  were  thus  harassed, 
those  of  my  family  at  home  were  daily 

becoming   more  exulting,    for  health   and 

strength  were  returning  to  him  they  loved 
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and  leaned  upon.  Squire  Alstone  sup- 
plied me  abundantly,  not  only  with  thcpro- 
duct  of  his  fields  and  farm-yard,  but  his 
cellar  also ;  and  was,  indeed,  so  profuse  of 
his  gifts  as  to  leave  me  nothing  to  lament, 
for  the  present,  as  to  losing  the  honour  his 
son-in-law  probably  once  meditated.  But  I 
learned  with  sincere  regret  that  he  drank 
deeper  and  deeper,  and  that  he  was  seen 
too  frequently  taking  his  breakfast  of  punch* 
in  the  manner  so  prudently  prescribed  by 
Mr.  Witherstone,  with  two  or  three  old 
fox-hunters,  the  hardest  drinkers  of  the 
county.  For  some  time  I  evaded  sending 
any  bill  to  the  Hall  by  saying  that  I  held 
myself  under  past  obligations ;  but  finding 
that  thid  was  considered  an  insult,  I  made 
out  a  bottle  and  powder  detail,  and  received 
by  the  hands  of  a  servant  1/.  ISs.  6(2.,  from 
a  man  who  generally  in  all  money  matters 

*  This  mode  of  appearing  respectable  on  Sunday  morn- 
ings wiU  be  recollected  by  some  Derbyshire  genHemen,  as 
the  custom  of  their  grandsires. 
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showed  the  spirit  of  a  prince,  and  rewarded 
the  two  gentlemen  who  did  nothing,  accord^ 
ing  to  that  spirit. 

Ah !  why  did  he  thus  use  me  ?  By  what 
strange  fatality  did  he  thus  cast  from  him 
the  only  human  being  that  perhaps  ever 
loved  him  ?  that  could  and  did  promote  his 
happiness,  and  might  have  done  infinitely 
more  towards  it,  as  long  absence  subdued  in 
the  mind  of  his  lovely  wife  the  memory  of 
her  early  attachment,  and  gave  to  her  the 
stability  of  womanhood.  But  he  chose  for 
himself ;  why  should  I  lament  him  ?  I  have 
drunk  enough  of  sorrow  from  the  cup  he 
filled  to  overflowing ;  why  should  I  renew  it  ? 

When  Mr.  Adamson  and  his  happy  wife 
left  me,  nothing  could  exceed  their  grati* 
tude,  liberality,  and  friendship.  The  bus* 
band  said  little,  the  wife  much,  but  the 
feelings  of  both  were  in  unison,  and  scarcely 
can  I  regret  the  painful  circumstance  that 
brought  us  thus  closely  together,  when  I  re- 
collect how  many  happy  days  we  have  spent 
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in  consequence  of  it.  My  friend  is  some  ten 
years  older  than  I  am,  and  he  is  therefore 
far  advanced  in  life,  and  far,  very  far,  ahove 
me  in  wealth ;  but  never  has  there  been  a 
cloud  between  us  from  that  day  to  this,  and 
I  trust  we  have  still  some  pleasant  ones  to 
pass  together. 

Amongst  other  kind  gifts,  Adamson  had 
pressed  on  my  acceptance  that  of  the  horse 
through  which  his  accident  occurred^  and 
which  was  too  fine  an  animal  for  an  unskil- 
ful horseman.  After  he  had  departed,  my 
house  felt  very  lonely ;  and  as  even  the 
caresses  of  my  boy  would  not  dissipate  the 
gloom  of  my  solitary  state,  and  the  late 
vexatious  downfall  of  my  revived  hopes,  so 
I  resolved  to  ride  over  and  visit  my  patient, 
who  resided  about  the  distance  of  twelve  or 
fourteen  miles  off.  It  so  happened  that  he 
had  a  party  of  friends,  one  of  whom  brought 
with  him  a  stranger  visiting  at  his  own 
house,  that  very  agent  of  Major  Littleton's, 
to  whom  I  had  within  a  few  weeks  addressed 
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the  letter  of  which  I  spoke.  It  will  be  rea- 
dily conceivedi  that  he  could  not  have  met 
me  in  any  company  more  likely  to  give  him 
a  pleasant  impression  of  my  conduct  and 
character ;  and  though  I  set  out  in  a  me- 
lancholy mood,  I  have  rarely  spent  a  plea- 
santer  day.  I  did  not,  however,  forget  that 
I  had  one  patient,  though  a  very  humble 
one,  who  could  not  go  to  rest  without  my 
assistance ;  therefore  I  left  my  party  early — 
dinners  being  in  a  house  like  Adamson's  got 
up  at  a  rational  hour — and  visited  the  poor 
woman  on  my  way  home.  This  duty  per- 
formed, I  re-entered  the  road,  which  was  a 
narrow  lane  leading  to  Witherstone,  and 
found  that  a  gentleman's  carriage  was  just 
before  me.  It  was  moonlight,  but  I  could 
not  distinguish  the  liveries,  nor  did  I  indeed 
look,  for  I  had  no  doubt  it  was  the  Squire's, 
and  I  did  not  wish  to  pass  it.  I  felt  as  if 
my  good  horse  would  be  made  a  medium  of 
Aew  oflfence ;  and  although  his  late  caprice 
rendered  me  really  incapable  of  desiring  any 
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renewed  acquaintance,  1  yet  well  remem-^ 
bered  his  former  gifts,  and  had  too  much 
delicacy  and  gratitude  to  intrude  on  him 
with  anything  like  a  show  of  temporary  in- 
dependence. Seeing,  as  I  thought,  his  wife 
put  her  head  out  of  the  window,  I  positively 
checked  my  horse,  and  proceeded  as  slowly 
as  possible. 

To  my  great  astonishment  the  carriage 
stopped  at  my  own  home,  and  in  a  moment 
a  lady  descended  and  entered  the  house  ; — 
another  moment,  and  my  obedient  steed  had 
brought  me  to  the  door.  I  rushed  into  the 
parlour,  and  saw  a  very  elegant  woman  in  a 
black  riding  habit,  hat,  and  feathers,  eagerly 
embracing  my  child.  Doubtless  this  was 
the  donor  of  the  mysterious  basket ;  but  it 
was  certainly  not  Mrs.  Witherstone,  for  she 
was  much  taller. 

''You  are  exceedingly  kind,  Madam/^ 
said  I,  advancing. 

'*  Madam !  my  dear,  dear  Dennison,  what 
do  you  mean  ?'* 
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It  was  Emily  herself;  but  how  changed. 
Never  had  she  been  one  half  so  handsome  ; 
her  face   was  full  of  health »  a  little  emr 
browned   by  the   sun»   which  complexion 
suited  the  character  of  her  full,  dark  eyes, 
whilst  her  form  had  attained  that  fine  con- 
tour and  womanly  fulness  which  is  the  due 
medium  between  thinness  and  embonpoint 
No  one  who  beheld  could  have  admired  her 
more  than  I  did.    She  was  a  treasure  long 
calculated  on  but  now  realized ;  she  came 
to  me  when  she  was  most  anxiously  desired, 
yet  not  in  the  hour  of  my  sorrow,  which  it 
would  have  grieved  me  to  bid  her  share ; 
but  in  that  of  the  modest  and  attempered 
happiness  which  hope  bestows.    It  was  cer- 
tainly no  little  increase  of  our  joy  and 
thankfulness  that  as  we  parted  in  so  much 
sorrow  and  poverty  we  should  meet  again 
under    circumstances    of  great    apparent, 
though  perhaps  not  much  actual  improve* 
ment.      My  wife    had    beheld    me    well 
mounted,  and  she  entered  a  room  which 
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had  beea  somewhat  improved  by  Mrs. 
Adamson's  taste>  and  her  boy  was  lovely 
and  well  dressed.  To  me  she  had  appeared 
a  fine  lady.  Ah,  how  happy  we  were,  for 
both  were  still  young,  and  blessed  with  the 
buoyancy  of  youth  and  love,  and  neither 
had  even  the  shadow  of  self-reproach  to 
alloy  their  happiness. 

There  was  alloy,  however,  for  our  good 
friend  Delmour  had  died  in  the  island  of 
Madeira,  and  his  deeply-afflicted  widow  had 
returned  in  sorrow  and  ill-health  to  her  na- 
tive  country,  but  with  an  affection  to  my 
wife  which  she  retained  during  the  re* 
mainder  of  her  life,  and  which  I  am  certain 
was  well  merited  by  Emily.  The  good  man 
whose  loss  we  lamented,  had  kindly  and 
with  due  consideration,  left  her  fifty  pounds 
per  annum,  with  reversion  to  me  ;  and  his 
widow  had  heaped  on  her  presents  inaa- 
merable. 

Ah !  how  much  had  we  to  say,  to  hear, 
to  rejoice  in,  and  to  lament  i  how  anxious 
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was  I  to  feed  my  darling,  my  lady- wife  with  all 
that  her  late  pampered  appetite  could  relish, 
and  how  kindly  solicitous  was  she  to  spare 
me  from  all  trouble  and  expense,  to  prove 
to  me  that  I  was  more  than  all  she  had 
lost,  that  she  was  more  than  satisfied,  more 
than  happy  in  her  own  humble  home  and 
her  own  bounded  prospects.  I  would  not 
lose  the  memory  of  that  evening  for  the 
possession  of  both  the  Indies.  It  was  only 
last  night  that,  after  gazing  long  on  her 
sunken  but  healthful  cheek,  and  the  grey 
cuiis  beneath  her  deep-bordered  cap,  I 
arose,  and  taking  the  knitting  out  of  her 
band  pressed  her  to  my  bosom,  fondly 
thanking  her  for  the  especial  happiness 
of  those  most  precious  hours  now  seen  in 
such  long,  long  retrospect. 

We  did  not  forget  to  go  to  bed,  much  as 
we  had  to  hear,  and  to  say,  in  both  of  which 
poor  Debby  was  a  considerable  partaker, 
though  a  silent  one  ;  but  if  grinning  from 
ear  to  ear  gave  sign  of  happiness,  surely 
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our  upright  maiden  was  the  happiest  of  the 
trio.  Nor  would  my  just-feeling  Emily 
allow  her  to  retire  till  she  had  counted  thirty 
golden  guineas  into  her  hand,  and  presented 
her  with  a  grogram  gown  and  a  London 
ribbon  into  the  bargain,  whilst  I  perhaps 
added  not  less  to  her  satisfaction  by  telling 
her  "  that  I  should  borrow  of  her  whenever 
I  wanted  anything." 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

When  my  wife  appeared  at  church  on 
the  following  Sunday,  the  Squire  after  ser- 
vice, in  the  sight  of  all  the  congregation, 
came  up  to  her  to  welcome  her  back  to  the 
parish,  and  say  ''  how  happy  they  should 
be  to  see  her  at  the  Hall,"  whilst  a  cold, 
distant,  repulsive  look  was  all  the  notice  he 
condescended  to  bestow  on  me.  I  did  not, 
however,  suffer  him  to  ruffle  my  spirit  at 
this  moment,  for  I  was  too  happy  and 
thankful  for  my  present  comforts  to  allow 
him  to  dispossess  me  of  them.  Indeed,  I 
began  to  consider  his  whims  to  be  too 
childish  to  grieve  a  man's  spirit,  and  I 
therefore  persuaded  my  Emily  to  submit  to 
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circumstances  and  accept  the  opening 
offered,  in  consequence  of  which  it  would 
be  possible  for  her,  perhaps,  to  contribute 
some  good  to  Mrs.  Witherstone  and  her 
child,  whom  she  earnestly  desired  to  see. 
In  consequence  of  my  wishes,  the  kind  soul 
taxed  herself  with  leaving  her  own  humble 
but  happy  home  once  a  week  for  months, 
nay  years,  to  spend  a  few  hours  either  in 
the  dulness  of  that  ennui  he  never  failed  to 
cast  about  him,  or  in  the  more  highly-ex- 
cited and  more  painful  emotions  arising 
from  his  tyrannical  temper  over  a  resisting 
but  still  suffering  partner. 

The  family  at  the  Park  this  year  came 
late,  and  stayed  but  a  short  time,  for  they 
spent  much  at  the  Palace  of  the  Peak,  with 
that  celebrated  Duchess  whose  charms  and 
accomplishments  were  the  theme  of  every 
tongue,  and  whose  unhappy  propensities 
called  for  such  companions  as  Lady  Ha- 
merton*s.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  hospi- 
tality and  kindness  of  their  manners ;  but 
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still  my  services  were  unpaid,  and  the  bank- 
note of  my  late  friend,  whatever  it  might 
have  been,  still  remained  in  durance.  It 
was  not,  indeed,  till  two  summers  after  this, 
that  one  day  being  present  luckily  when 
her  Ladyship  received  a  large  sum  of  money 
from  a  young  man  of  fashion,  she  turned 
round  to  me  with — 

'*  Oh,  Mr.  Dennison,  here  is  a  hun- 
dred pound  note  for  you,  from  poor  Del- 
mour,  you  know.  I  have  kept  it  an  abomi- 
nable time  ;  but  what  can  one  do?" 

Of  how  much  more  value  would  this  gift 
have  been  to  me  at  the  time  when  I  ought 
to  have  received  it ;  how  much  sorrow,  and 
anxiety,  and  mortification  would  it  have 
spared  me  ?  how  unjust,  and  even  cruel, 
was  its  detention  ?  for  it  would  have  been 
the  difference  between  positive  and  galling 
poverty,  and  temporary  competence  and 
plenty.  Such  is  the  justice,  the  feeling  of  a 
gamester — such  the  despicable  shifts,  the 
degrading  actions,  of  which  people    may 
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become  capable  who  are  by  nature  kind- 
hearted  and  generous.  In  the  feverish 
irritability,  the  extreme  solicitude  which  the 
all-absorbing  avarice  of  gaming  excites,  alt 
that  is  best  in  both  heart  and  mind  is  alike 
expunged  from  the  character. 

I  recollect  once  being  at  the  Park  myself 
when  the  great  lady  I  have  alluded  to  was 
a  guest  there.  Most  of  the  gentlemen  were 
out,  but  a  summer  shower  drove  the  ladies 
from  the  garden  to  the  breakfast  parlour, 
yet  in  their  flight  the  Duchess  and  Lady 
Hamerton  continued  to  bet  a  cool  hundred 
on  a  race  across  the  table  between  two  snails* 
which  they  saw  on  the  grass.  One  party 
took  wire  from  the  harpsichord,  with  which 
to  prick  her  racer  forward  ;  the  other  got  a 
bit  of  sweet  briar  for  the  same  purpose; 
but  the  snails,  in  both  cases,  turned  restive, 
rolled  themselves  into  balls,  and  were  voted 

*  This  is  a  fact :  the  story  has  been  told  in  both  yerse 
and  prose,  and  assigned  to  various  persons ;  but  doubtless 
the  original  is  given  by  the  old  doctor. 
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mpracticable.  What  could  be  done  ?  Both 
parties  flew  to  the  window,  and  transferred 
the  wager  to  two  rain  drops  coursing  down 
the  same  pane  of  glass.  The  drops  almost 
instantly  flowed  into  each  other.  ''  There 
is  nothing  for  it  but  cutting,"  said  Lady 
Hamerton,  reaching  a  pack  of  cards,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  mother  of  nine  children 
and  on  the  very  verge  of  widowhood,  trans- 
ferred a  sum  she  owed  in  many  a  quarter  to 
the  pockets  of  one  who  had  ten  thousand 
a  year  pin  money,  but  was  yet  poorer  than 
herself. 

On  this  hateful  subject  one  might  descant 
forever,  but  it  is  time  to  leave  it.  I  trust 
that  alike  in  the  metropolis  and  in  the 
country  it  is  comparatively  little  practised 
now,  at  least  by  my  fair  countrywomen. 

I  got  on  meantime  very  slowly,  but  I 
never  was  afterwards  in  positive  poverty  ; 
and  when  the  cotton  mill  of  my  friend 
Adamson  got  up  and  became  peopled,  I 
grew  80  busy  that  I  took  one  of  my  brothers 
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as  an  apprentice,  and  shortly  after  a  second, 
so  that  the  first  wish  of  my  heart  was  ful- 
filled, and  I  assisted  my  parents  in  a  way  most 
agreeable  and  advantageous  to  them.  Nor 
was  my  wife  less  busy  than  myself,  for  she 
had  now  two  lovely  little  girls  in  addition 

to  our  boy,  and  she  managed  our  increased 
household  with  an  abiUty  and  genteel 
economy,  which  proved  alike  the  sound- 
ness of  her  understanding,  and  the  goodness 
of  her  disposition,  for  never  have  I  yet 
found  a  woman  who  neglected  her  duties  in 
this  respect,  that  was  not  deficient  in  one 
or  other  of  these  characteristics. 

As  a  little  loss  reduced  a  man  of  my 
bounded  means  in  the  first  instance  to 
poverty  and  great  personal  sufferings,  yet  as 
I  had  no  debts  to  pay,  it  will  be  evident 
a  little  prosperity  would  set  me  beforehand 
in  the  world,  provided  I  did  not  improperly 
increase  my  expenditure ;  and  this  my  re- 
gard for  my  children  positively  forbade. 
When  I  looked  on  my  eldest  boy,  and  re- 
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*  membered  how  long  it  was  before  I  had 
nursed  him  into  health,  when  he  was  taken 
from  the  impoverished  breast  of  an  almost 
dying  mother  1  had  taken  a  lesson  on  the  sub- 
ject against  any  pressing  temptation.  Besides 
I  had  no  temptation  to  rivalry,  which  was 
one  of  the  blessings  of  my  situation. 

It  will  be  plain  that  the  great  houses 
where  we  visited  were  so  high  as  to  be  quite 
oat  of  our  reach,  and  we  were  sufficiently 
above  the  farmers  around  us,  by  manners 
and  education,  to  do  without  the  nick-nack- 
eries  and  gauds  by  which  they  sought  to 
soar  above  each  other. 

It  must  yet  be  confessed  that  in  the 
course  of  the  three  years  following  the  erec- 
tion of  the  cotton  mill,  a  wonderful  change 
took  place  in  our  neighbourhood  ;  wealth 
and  luxury,  its  constant  followers,  took  place 
where  frugality  and  plain  fare  had  been 
used  to  reside,  and  the  increase  of  that 
population  which  employed  me,  compelled 
me  in  some  measure  to  meet  their  expecta- 
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tioDS  by  a  suitable  appearance  in  my  family 
expenditure. 

Country  gentlemen,  with  large  families 
and  narrow  incomes,  would  have  thought  it 
an  assuming  thing  for  Mrs.  Dennison,  who 
was  only  the  apothecary's  wife,  and  niece 
to  a  neighbouring  shopkeeper,  to  appear  in 
a  smarter  bonnet  at  church,  or  a  better 
gown  at  a  christening  than  themselves, 
and  would  most  kindly  patronize  the  modest 
young  woman  who  gave  them  the  lead  in 
such  particulars ;  but  master  manufacturers 
and  their  connexions,  would  in  their  gene- 
rosity or  their  purse-pride,  look  down  upon 
that  which  they  deemed  symptomatic  of 
either  want  or  meanness,  and  trample  upon 
that  which  they  condemned. 

It  required  some  discrimination  and  more 
tact  (as  the  new  phrase  is)  than  could  be 
expected  from  such  young  folks  as  we  were, 
to  know  how  to  manage  such  opposite 
parties.  My  wife  wisely  declined  visiting 
on  any  side,  by  which  means  she  saved  her 
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money  from  idle  consumption,  and  herself 
from  mortification,  and  gave  offence  to  no 
one,  since  her  visits  to  the  Hall  were  con- 
sidered as  acts  of  penance  that  could  awaken 
no  envy,  and  had  ceased  to  excite  surprise. 
Ab  the  Squire  persisted  to  hold  me  in 
banishment,  and  indeed  was   aware  that 
1  gained  the  means  of  life  by  attending 
that  district  in  which  the  new  and  abhorred 
colony  was  planted,   I   saw  very  little  of 
that    fair   creature,   who   might   truly   be 
termed  his  better-half,  but  I  heard  many 
instaoces  of  her  caprice  and  extravagance, 
and  numberless  ones  of  her  benevolence 
and  tenderness,   and  from    Emily  not  a 
few  of  her  wretchedness ;  for  since  I  had 
ceased  to  see  her,  my  wife  felt  for  her 
all  the  affection  she  was  so  well  calculated 
to  inspire,  and  all  the  pity  her  situation 
zs  a  wife  demanded.    When  Emily  first 
visited    her  after  the    birth   of  her  own 
second  little  girl,  she  found  her  busy  in 
preparing  splendid  dresses  for  the  succeed- 
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ing  assemblies  at  the  county  town;   and 

having  expressed  surprise  that  Mr,  Wither- 

stone  would  leave  home  so  far,  was  told 

that  he  was   chosen    high-sheriff  for  the 

county,  and  was  determined  to  cut  a  good 

f 

figure  as  it  had  been  the  *'  custom  of  the 
family"  to  do  so  on  such  occasions ;  and 
she  added, 

''I  am  not  less  determined  to  do  so, 
for  I  know  not  whom  T  may  meet." 

The  words  conveyed  no  particular  mean- 
ing, beyond  the  probability  of  meeting  high 
company ;  but  my  wife,  in  relating  the 
circumstance,  observed  that  whilst  she  said 
so,  she  blushed  excessively :  a  circumstance 
I  heard  with  pain,  as  it  gave  me  the  idea 
that  there  might  be  one  in  the  county 
during  this  season  of  peace^  whom  she 
desired  to  see  again.  The  circumstance, 
however,  soon  passed  away  from  my 
mind. 

The  lord  of  the  manor,  as  suchi  had 
done   his   very    utmost   to  preserve    the 
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Witherstonians  under  his  control,  free 
from  the  contagion  of  trade,  hy  interdict- 
ing all  intercourse  with  the  Appledale 
manufacturers;  but  as  butter  and  bacon, 
eggs  and  milk,  found  their  way  thither 
despite  his  injunctions,  so  did  the 
children  of  widowed  mothers,  and  other 
'*  small  gear,"  who,  finding  the  present 
(»>mfort  of  weekly  wages,  saw  the  sad 
perspective  he  pointed  out  to  them  as  the 
consequence,  in  a  very  distant  point  of 
view.  Even  his  tenants — excellent  land- 
lord as  he  unquestionably  was — seemed  to 
halt  between  two  opinions,  and  be  willing 
to  suck  honey  through  the  different  tubes 
offered  on  either  side.  Their  feudal  servi- 
tude— ^long  as  it  had  survived  that  of  the 
surrounding  districts — was  either  so  much 
on  the  wane,  or  had  so  little  personal 
attachment,  that  at  this  which  was  a 
time  of  trial — it  sent  forth  feeble  suckers, 
and  that  manifold  attendance  which  was 
wont  to  grace  the  shrievality  of  the  Wither- 

VOL.    I.  M 
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stones  ever  since  the  davs  of  the  Second 
Edward,  seemed  little  likely  to  wait  on 
the  present  representative  of  the  family, 
and  honour  its  customary  power. 

I   heard  of  this  in   every  house,  for  it 
was  supposed  such  reports   would  gratify 
me.     Few  things  had  occurred  to  vex  me 
more,  and  as  sitting  down  to  fidget  and  fret 
over  the  matter  would  not  mend  it,  I  lost 
not  a  single  hour  in  doing  that  for  the 
Squire  which  he  could  not  do  for  himself, 
and  would  never  suspect  me  of  doing,  if  he 
judged  me  by  himself.    I  visited  his  friends 
Mr.  Storme,  Sir  Hugh  Desmond,  and  his 
father-in-law — ^with  whom  he  had  now  little 
intercourse — and  told  them  what  I  had  learnt 
in  consequence   of  my  professional   visits 
in  the    neighbourhood.     By  raising  their 
family  pride,    or  their  sense  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  good  neighbourhood,    I  engaged 
them  to  support  him  by  their  presence  and 
influence ;  and  having  done  this^  I  repaired 
to  my  friend  Adamson,  and  so  represented 
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the  matter  as  a  personal  favour,  that  he 

determined  to  array  fifty  of  his  people  as 

javelin  men,  in  the  grass-green  uniforms  of 

the  Witherstones,  whilst  himself  and  clerks 

should  mingle  in  the  procession  of  gentle- 

men  yeomanry,  and  precede  the  sheriff  to 

Derby,  it  being  settled  that  the  whole  should 

fall  in  at  a  given  point  in  the  road,  which 

would  render  the  accession  most  imposing 

and  ^ective. 

In  short,  I  could  truly  say  I  had  disposed 
his  dependants  to  perform  due  service ;  his 
enemies  to  forego  their  animosities,  and  his 
friends  to  prove  their  good-wilL  Having 
done  this,  I  determined  to  keep  aloof  my- 
self, that  I  might  neither  wound  him  by 
offering  an  object  of  dislike  to  his  eye,  nor 
offend  his  pride,  by  reminding  him  that  I 
had  raised  a  battalion  to  assist  the  impor- 
tance of  his  cavalcade. 

Different  as  his  general  conduct  and 
character  were  from  all  other  men's  in  his 
own  rank  of  life,  or  those  of  any  other ;  an4 
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most  remarkable  as  he  was  for  that  Ishmaelit- 
ish  spirit  whose  hand  is  against  every  man, 
and  every  man's  opinions,  wishes,  conduct, 
and  institutions,  we  have  already  seen  that 
where  family  consequence,  and  of  course  per- 
sonal aggrandizement,  were  concerned,  no 
man  felt  the  respect  and  homage  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  more  necessary  to  his  happiness.  He 
had  on  this  point  an  acute,  selfish  sensibility, 
commensurate  with  his  general  obtuseness, 
and  an  incapability  of  appreciating  the  seve- 
rity of  those  inflictions  on  others,  which  was 
his  prominent  characteristic.    This  I  ap- 
prehend was  the  cause  of  rendering  him 
an  excellent  landlord,  although  he  was  an 
unfeeling  master,  a  severe  husband,  and  a 
tyrannical  father.    Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is 
at  least  certain,  that  in  quest  of  that  popu- 
larity, which  he  always  affected  to  despise  in 
consequence  of  his  superior  sanctity  and 
devotion    to  religious  austerities,   at    this 
time   his  whole  demeanour  was  changed, 
and  he  relaxed  so  far  from  his  usually  cold, 
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ting,  manners y  as  to  appear  jocund  and 
lant  with  all  who  approached  him. 
added  to  the  benefactor,  whose  charity 
^ed  distress,  the  attributes  of  a  philan- 
pist  who  sought  their  happiness,  to  all 
came  in  contact  with  him ;  and  be- 
ed  gifts  in  profusion,  not  only  in  cases 
re  they  were  merited,  but  to  those 
96  conduct  he  had  formerly  reprobated, 
inificence  and  gaiety  were  the  order  of 
day  with  him.  He  increased  the  con- 
ence,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
^nsions  of  his  mansion ;  invited  his 
lier  and  married  sisters,  together  with 
r  husbands,  hitherto  kept  at  undue 
ince; — ^presented  the  cottagers  with 
liing,  his  tenants  with  the  means  of 
exhibition,  and  made  it  evident  to  all 
his  former  abstractedness,  and  what  he 
led  heavenly-mindedness,  by  no  means 
lerved  him  from  the  common  weakness 
aan's  nature,  and  the  common  desire 
sheriff's  splendour. 
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Nevertheless,  he  so  far  indulged  his  old 
propensities,  as  to  condemn  with  asperity 
all  the  preparations  for  his  wife's  wardrobe, 
maintaining  with  his  usual  acumen,  "  that 
since  her  negliges ^  night  gowns,  &c.,  did 
not  resemble  certain  of  his  grandmother's 
still  extant,  they  could  not  possibly  be 
such  as  she  ought  to  wear,  and  such  as  he 
ought  to  sanction.  As  his  father  had  served 
the  office  twice  before  his  marriage,  no  later 
model  was  in  existence,  and  all  things  out 
of  his  family  he  maintained  were  not  prece- 
dents, more  especially  to  one  who  resigned 
the  world  and  its  vanities  as  he  had  long 
done. 

For  once  the  pretty  wife  was  implicitly 
obedient ;  she  ordered  all  her  finery  to  be 
packed  up,  declaring  *'  that  she  would  never 
wear  it  unless  he  should  himself  desire 
her;"  and  set  about  ordering  a  dress  as 
exactly  accordant  with  his  taste  as  could 
possibly  be  procured. 

At  this  time  every  lady  wore  a  hoop. 
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and,  in  order  to  form  some  kind  of  balance 
to  this  ridiculous  appendage,  her  hair  was 
combed  over  a  high  and  wide  cushion,  or  else 
frizzed  out  as  far  as  possible,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  superstructure  of  ribbon,  and 
blonde-flowers  and  feathers,  till  it  attained 
the  size  of  a  bee-hive,  from  the  top  of  which 
hung  long  streamers  called  lappets.  These 
redundancies  had,  unquestionably,  the  effect 
of  making  the  waist  appear  unnaturally 
small,  and  the  features  very  delicate,  but 
altogether  the  fashion  was  tasteless  and 
hateful,  and  will,  I  hope,  never  be  re- 
vived among  English  ladies;  nevertheless, 
80  naturally  does  the  eye  require  that  to 
which  it  is  accustomed,  that  I  well  re- 
member, if  in  a  time  of  sickness  a  lady  was 
reduced  to  her  natural  dimensions,  she  ap- 
peared '^  shorn  of  her  beams,"  and  levelled 
to  the  station  of  her  domestics,  between 
whom  and  herself  there  was  a  decided,  and 
for  the  latter,  a  most  beneficial  distinction. 
Nay,  I  am  persuaded  there  was  somewhat 
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of  indecency  supposed  in  the  case  of  a  gen- 
tlewoman being  simply  clothed,  and  entirely 
divested  of  her  whalebone  embrasure,  and 
we  knew  a  poet  of  that  day  said  : 

"  That  from  the  hoop's  bewitching  round. 
Her  very  shoe  had  power  to  wound." 

I  have  made  these  preliminary  observa- 
tions that  the  reader  may  have  a  more  just 
idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  mistress  of 
Witherstone  Hall,  when  "  the  great,  the 
important,  day,"  at  last  arrived. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day,  and  an  abundant 
breakfast,  both  without  doors  and  within, 
was  provided  at  an  early  hour,  and  the 
master  of  the  mansion  was  seen  on  all 
Bides  dispensing  orders  and  hospitalities, 
with  a  brisker  look  than  he  had  ever  been 
seen  to  wear  before,  but  his  lady  had  not 
appeared  when  his  first  guests  dropped  in, 
a  circumstance  that  did  not  excite  atten- 
tion, they  being  her  own  father,  and  two  or 
three  of  his  wealthy  neighbours. 
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^'The  women  mast  have  their  time  for 
disguising;  and  though  the  proverb  says 
'a  fair  face  needs  no  bands/  fair  faces 
always  choose  to  use  'em — ^my  daughter 
among  the  rest/'  said  the  old  Squire. 

Scarcely  were  this  party  seated,  when 
Mr.  Storme  and  his  lady  with  a  number  of 
friends  were  announced,  and  they  were 
closely  followed  by  Sir  Hugh  Desmond — 
the  best  man  in  the  country  at  following 
the  hounds,  or  sticking  to  the  bottle.  He 
was  a  little  behind  his  time,  and,  conscious 
of  it,  he  scudded  into  the  entrancie  hall, 
brushing  past  the  footman,  and,  addressing 
a  servant  maid,  cried : 

"  Here,  my  bonny  lass,  take  my  hat  and 
gloves,  and  be  sure  you  take  care  of  'em. 
But  where  the  devil  do  you  come  from  ? 
'fore  gad  you're  the  prettiest  wench  I  ever 
set  my  eyes  on.  I'll  begin  the  day  with  a 
kiss, — nay,  never  flinch — I'd  have  a  kiss  if 
my  wife  was  at  my  heels/' 

The  kiss  was  given  with  good-will  just  as 
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the  Squire  stepped  forward  to  receive  his 
most  honourable  guest,  and  perceived  his 
wife  arrayed  in  a  little  round-eared  cap  and 
pink  top  knot,  a  silky  stuff  green  gown,  and 
cloth  apron,  with  short  mittens  of  silk,  and 
a  lawn  handkerchief,  which  ill  concealed 
the  bosom,  whose  marble  whiteness,  at  this 
moment,  like  her  glowing  cheek,  was  suffused 
with  the  colour  the  Baronet  had  awakened. 
It  was  by  no  means  an  unusual  thing  at 
that  time  of  day  for  a  welcome,  and  espe- 
cially a  married  guest,  to  imprint  a  chaste 
salute  on  the  cheek  of  the  mistress  of  the 
house — an  excellent  custom  which,  it  is  to 
be  regretted,  is  not  still  observed — ^but  this 
was  evidently  a  different  affair,  and  by  no 
means  in  accordance  with  "  the  customs  of 
the  family"  at  Witherstone  Hall,  even  in 
their  days  of  saturnalia.  The  merry  Baro- 
net saw  his  error,  and  was  sobered  into 
instant  gravity  by  the  shock  of  seeing  the 
heiress  of  Alstone  thus  degraded,  as  he  con- 
cluded, by  the  commands  of  that  oddity. 
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her  husband ;  he  bowed  with  great  respect, 
and  without  relinquishing  the  hand  he  had 
seized  so  unceremoniously,  begged  leave  to 
lead  her  to  her  friends. 

''  Bella !  Mrs.  Witherstone !  daughter  1'' 
cried  Mr.  Alstone  ;  **  why,  I  cannot  believe 
my  own  eyes  ! — ^really  this  dress  is  an  insult 
to  your  company !" 

"  I  wear  the  Witherstone  colours,  papa ; 
surely,  you  ought  to  like  them,  for  you  made 
me  a  Witherstone !" 

The  father  answered  not; — ^he  had  no 
doubt  that  one  of  the  many  lectures  he  had 
heard  given  on  the  wickedness  of  Jezebel  in 
painting  her  eyes,  and  the  denunciations 
against  ^^head  gear  and  wimpling  irons,'' 
had  produced  this  mortifying  exposure  of 
family  feuds  and  false  reasoning ;  yet  much 
he  wondered  that  any  thing  on  earth  could 
have  induced  so  lovely  a  young  woman  as 
his  Bella  to  ''  spoil  herself  so  shockingly," 
not  being  aware  that  probably  she  was  con- 
scious of  possessing  beauty  enough  to  dis- 
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card  the  aids  of  dress.  Shaking  away  a 
scalding  tear,  which  he  attributed  to  the  hot 
chocolate,  he  began  to  speak  rapidly  to 
Mrs.  Storme,  his  niece,  who  was  dressed  in 
the  most  splendid  and  becoming  manner, 
and  kept  as  near  as  possible  to  her  cousin^ 
as  if  to  exhibit  the  contrast  between 
them. 

I  have  been  told  that  the  beautiful  mis- 
tress of  the  mansion  never  did  the  honours 
with  more  grace,  at  the  same  time  ming- 
ling her  courtesies  with  the  naiveU  which 
accorded  with  the  appearance  she  had  as^ 
sumed ;  and  as  her  cousin,  who  had  proba- 
bly been  the  originator  of  the  scheme,  played 
into  her  hands,  the  whole  became  in  a  short 
time  so  truly  ludicrous,  that  it  was  enough 
to  make  the  husband  hang  himself.  At  all 
events,  he  was  so  far  touched  by  it,  as  to  be 
induced  to  reqaest  her  to  change  her  dress 
before  she  entered  her  carriage,  and  to  give 
orders  for  the  speedy  conveyance  of  those 
articles  heretofore  condemned,  as  he  wisely 
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thought  that  if  roaning  the  gauntlet  at  home 
had  proved  unhearable,  it  would  be  worse 
at  the  county  town. 

As  soon  as  possible  he  now  began  to  ar- 
range their  departure,  every  thing  being 
with  his  usual  good  management  in  train  for 
this  purpose.  Just  before  setting  out,  Sir 
Francis  Hamerton,  though  very  feeble, 
arrived  in  order  to  swell  the  show.  A  night 
spent  at  the  gaming  table  had  incapacitated 
his. lady  from  a  more  early  appearance,  and 
rendered  her  unable  to  show  her  haggard, 
though  handsome  face,  beside  such  women 
as  Mrs.  Storme  and  the  sheriff's  lady,  to 
say  nothing  of  other  Derbyshire  diamonds, 
for  the  cavalcade  could  boast  not  a  few. 
There  were  many  noble  equipages  and  chi- 
vahic-looking  horsemen,  but  the  head  was 
too  big  for  the  body ;  and  his  tenantry,  who 
acted  as  javelin  men,  with  all  the  money  he 
had  expended,  appeared  quite  an  insufficient 
escort  to  the  carriages,  several  of  which  had 
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six  horses,  and  none  less  than  four,  all 
gaily  ornamented,  and  fully  attended.  The 
affair,  therefore,  passed  through  Wither- 
stone  in  a  style  far  from  satisfactory  to  the 
lookers-on,  who  being  chiefly  females,  gave 
no  huzzas  of  welcome  or  admiration ;  and 
it  was  certain  that  the  Squire,  already  ha^ 
rassed  by  the  appearance  of  his  wife  at  the 
breakfast  table,  felt  the  coldness  of  his 
reception  mortifying  to  his  pride,  forgetting 
that  his  men  were  necessarily  engaged 
around  him : — such  at  least  was  the  charac- 
ter of.his  countenance,  that  even  Squire  Al- 
stone  pitied  him. 

Great  then  was  the  joyful  surprise  when, 
after  winding  round  the  foot  of  a  mountain, 
a  shout  rose  to  the  heavens  from  a  thou- 
sand voices,  re-echoed  by  the  rocks,  and  fifty 
liveried  javelin  men  rode  forward,  followed 
by  forty  or  fifty  well-mounted  gentlemen, 
with  green  cockades,  who  courteously  placed 
themselves  in  the  van.    They  were  accom- 
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pamed  by  that  pell-mell  crowd  of  horse  and 
foot,  which  by  nambers  gives  importance  to 
every  display  of  a  similar  character. 

The  effect  was  electric  and  delightful ;  and 
the  voice  of  Squire  Alstone  was  heard  wel- 
coming them  with  loud  cheers  on  every 
tide,  exclaiming, ''  Hurrah !  welcome  to  the 
Appledale  men ! — ^Well  done,  Doctor  1 — ^Ah  I 
it  is  all  Dennison's  doings  1  the  honest 
£dlow  I  the  kind-hearted  dog !  Hurrah  1 !" 

The  procession  and  the  crowd  passed  on 
triunphantly,  and  I,  who  had  seen  all,  my- 
self unseen,  was  returning  home,  certainly 
well  satisfied,  for  I  had  paid  a  debt,  when  1 
naturally  cast  my  eyes  towards  the  last  of 
the  carriages,  knowing  that  the  Squire  was 
on  horseback.  That  which  drew  my  eye 
first  was  his  own ;  in  it  were  seated  his 
mother,  and  two  youngest  sisters,  all  of 
whom  recognised  me.  ^'  What  could  have 
become  of  his  wife  ?*' 

The  question  was  soon  answered,  for  at 
some  distance,  though  apparently  pushing 
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hard  to  overtake  the  rest,  I  met  Mr. 
Storme's  carriage.  Notwithstanding  their 
apparent  hurry,  the  fair  blue  perceived  me, 
and  immediately  stopped  the  coach.  Mrs. 
Witherstone  was  seated  beside  her,  looking 
brilliant  in  her  loveliness,  and  the  excite- 
ment given  by  the  circumstances  of  the  day ; 
and  the  ladies  eagerly  desired  me  to  take  a 
seat  with  them  for  a  little  distance. 

Such  commands  were  not  likely  to  be 
refused,  for  it  has  rarely  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
man,  in  any  sphere  of  life,  to  find  himself 
shut  up  with  two  such  women.  Both  were 
in  high  spirits,  splendidly  dress ed»  very 
young,  and  going  into  a  scene  where  their 
charms  must  attract  universal  admiration  ; 
and  I  was  not  sorry  to  lose  the  mingled 
character  of  my  own  thoughts  in  their  more 
pleasant  ones.  They  had  heard  the  distant 
shout,  and  learnt  from  whence  it  arose,  and 
were  not  sorry  to  follow  and  partake  of  the 
plaudit  of  the  mob,  any  more  than  the 
higher  incense  they  were  likely  to  meet. 
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From  Mrs.  Storme  I  heard  the  joke  of  the 
morning,  as  played  off  by  her  fair  cousini 
who  looked  charmingly  arch,  as  it  was  re- 
lated, and  acted  her  part  with  the  Baronet 
over  again,  with  all  the  fascination  and  sim- 
plicity which  belonged  to  her  age  and  cha- 
racter.   Yet  when  her  little  story  was  told, 
I  thought  there  was  an  air  of  anxiety  mingled 
with  her  triumph ;  and  I  observed,  that  she 
never  spoke  of  Derby  without  blushing; 
whether  this  arose  from  her  remembered 
triumph,  her  expected  punishment,  or  the 
consciousness  of  the  admiration  she  should 
excite,  I  know  not,  but  to  me  it  bespoke  a 
fevered  state  of  both  mind  and  body  that 
boded  no  good.     I  looked  at  her  with  soli- 
citude, and  when  I  bade  them  farewell,  long 
did  I  stand  gazing  after  the  vehicle  so  en- 
riched, with  the  air  of  one  who  dreaded  that 
some  evil  was  about  to  befal  it. 

Well  may  I  recal  this  short  interview, 
for  I  had  not  then  exchanged  words  with 
her  for  nearly  three  years.    Few,  indeed, 
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were  the  words  I  ever   heard  her  utter 

afterwards:    our    interviews    were    angel 

visits — "short  and  far  between." 

All,  however,  went  off  well.    The  county 

town  was  unusually  gay,  the  company  of 

high  rank,   and  the  beauty  and  elegance 

of  the  sheriffs  lady  so  much  admired,  that 

the  sheriff  himself  took  pride  in  it,  whilst 

her  doating  father  half  killed  himself  in 

revellings  for  her  honour.    The  attentions 

she  had  received  excited  some  scandalous 
surmises;    but  her   manners  were  above 

censure,  and  although  her  husband  was 
too  conscious  of  his  own  merit  to  allow 
her  praise  for  resisting  them,  there  were 
others  who  loudly  insisted  on  her  virtue 
in  this  respect,  more  especially  the  good 
Sir  Francis  Hamerton ;  but  his  lady  voted 
her  stupid,  "in  that  she  neither  touched 
a  card,  nor  amused  herself  by  a  little  inno- 
cent flirtation." 

By  the  way  I  have  often  wondered  what 
the  ladies  mean  by  *' innocent 
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The  very  phrase  is  similar  to  an  "  honest 
rogue."  A  married  woman  cannot  make 
herself  agreeable  in  this  way,  without  giv- 
ing pain  either  to  the  man  she  has  married, 
or  the  man  she  flirts  with :  and  wounding 
the  heart  that  loves  us,  is  anything  but 
imocent.  I  do  not  mean  by  these  remarks 
to  inculpate  Lady  Hamerton  :  all  the  world 
knows  that,  handsome  as  she  was,  no  other 
sin  lay  at  her  door,  than  that  her  heart  was 
shared  by  a  pack  of  fifty-two  deluders, 
and — 

**  Her  hiuband  wm  cuckolded  by  dear  spadillo." 

In  due  time  everybody  returned  to  their 
houses  and  their  habits,  and  I  heard  of 
nothing  new  at  the  Hall,  beyond  what  I 
saw.  in  the  shape  of  an  enormous  head 
covering,  resembling  a  tilted  waggon,  but 
termed,  as  Emily  told  me,  ''a  calash," 
observing,  at  the  same  time,  '*  that  really 
they  were  mighty  convenient  things  ;"  from 
whence  I  judged  that  one,  duly  reduced. 
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would  soon  be  mouDted  at  home>  nor  was 
I  wrong.    The  article  in  which  the  sheriff's 
lady  veiled  her  charms,  was  of  fine  muslin, 
lined  with  pink ;  that  of  my  humbler  wife, 
I  well  remember,  was  sober  black,   lined 
with  blue.     The  former   having  only  to 
walk   to  her    carriage,   experienced  little 
inconvenience ;  but  poor  Emily,  who  walked 
home    in    this    balloon    inflation,    was    a 
thousand    times  on   the  point  of    taking 
leave  of  earth,  circumscribed  as  was  the 
hoop,  and  small  as  was  the  calash.     She, 
however,  soon  saw  that  neither  were  made 
for  mountainous  countries,  and  abandoned 
both  when  the  honour  of  her  husband  could 
be  sustained  without  them.  Excellent  wife ! 
Every  lady,  at  this  time,  was  troubled 
with  aversions :  one  fainted  at  the  scratch 
of  a  rat,  another  screamed  if  a  spider  was 
within  arm's  length.     I  was  once  sent  for 
twenty  miles,  to  the  seat  of  an  Earl,  who 
was  a  brave  soldier,  but  an  odd  fish,  and 
who    insisted    on  my  applying  a   blister 
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between  the  shoulders  of  his  lady,  who, 
he  said,   *'  was  ill  and  in  deUrious  fever." 
I  found  I  was  sent  for  as  a  stranger,  who 
might  do  what  his  own  medical  attendant 
would   refuse ;    and    on   finding  that  the 
running  of  a  mouse  across  the  room  had 
put  the  lady  in  hysterics,  and  thereby  lost 
bis  Lordsbip  a  night's  rest,  I  refused  also, 
assuring  him  such  circumstances  arose  only 
from  peculiar  sensibility  in  female  nerves. 
And  so  it  certainly  must  have  been  ;  and 
happy  it  is  that  our  sons  are  married  to 
a    stronger    race: — not    that   Emily  ever 
managed  a  faint  in  her  life,   save  from 
hunger  and  weariness  ;   in  this  respect  I 
was  singularly  blest.      She   used  to  say 
"  horrors  were  above  her  station ;"    and 
there  was  a  good  deal  in  that,  certainly, 
for  the  conduct  which  was  mightily  interest- 
ing in  a  Duchess,  would  have  been  mere 
megrims  in  a  dairy-maid.     It  is,  neverthe- 
less, true,  that  the  fashion  travelled  down- 
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wards,  and  about  the  time  I  speak  of, 
screams,  fits,  faintings,  and  hysterics,  were 
done  neatly  by  the  farmers'  daughters,  and 
exquisitely  by  every  tradesman's  wife  in 
the  market-town. 

At  these,  Mrs.  Witherstone  laughed  ;  but 
she  had  great  terrors  and  aversions,  which 
increased  prodigiously  during  a  fortnight's 
residence  in  the  house  with  her  cousin. 
Mrs.  Storme  loved  toads,  idolized  monkeys, 
even  the  ugliest  of  their  species ;  but  she  was 
terrified  at  cows,  and  barefooted  beggars 
almost  killed  her  by  the  sight  of  their 
toes.  It  was  no  wonder,  therefore,  that 
her  cousin  caught  the  contagion,  and  hav- 
ing a  very  natural  dislike  to  snakes  and 
worms,  should  so  far  nourish  it  as  to  render 
the  dread  of  these  things  the  plague  of 
her  life,  when  having  no  longer  company 
and  amusement,  her  mind  became  deficient 
in  employment. 

In  excuse  for  both  these  young  wives  it 
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must  be  said,  that  both  were  "  as  women 
wish  to  be  who  love  their  lords/'  a  time 
when  imagination  is  apt  to  take  the  lead  in 
even  the  best  regulated  minds,  and  when  the 
tenderness  of  those  around  them  by  an 
amiable  pity,  and  due  consideration,  is  most 
inclined  to  bear  with  their  fancies. 

This  kind  of  weakness  was  not  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  our  Squire,  and  in  the 
summer  of  his  shrievalty  He  was  perhaps 

conscious  of  increased  power,  and  therefore 
the  less '  inclined  to  allow  to  others  their 
right  of  sharing  it. 

Sometimes  our  neighbourhood  produced 
numerous  specimens  of  the  common  harm- 
less snake,  and  it  did  so  this  year,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  Mrs.  Witherstone  had  ten 
thousand  real  or  assumed  fears,  and  never 
could  move  except  in  the  carriage.  Let  me 
not  say  they  were  assumed  fears,  at  least 
not  affected  ones ;  for  she  had  nursed  herself 
into  them,  and  they  had  become  realities  ; 
besides,  she  was  getting  large^  and  having 
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an  aversion  to  walk,  laid  hold  of  everything 
as  a  reason  for  avoiding  fatigue. 

As  my  wife  continued  to  visit  at  the 
Hall,  though  at  long  intervals,  she  was  there 
one  day  at  this  period,  and  knowing  by  ex- 
perience the  value  of  exercise  to,  a  woman 
so  situated,  she  persuaded  Mrs.  Witherstone 
to  take  her  arm,  and  walk  out  on  the 
garden  path,  observing  '*  that  the  creatures 
she  dreaded  sormuch,  never  came  on  the 
gravel,  which  protected  even  the  inhabitants 
of  India  from  the  approaches  of  the  cobra 
capella." 

She  listened  with  an  unbelieving  air,  yet 
complied,  saying  '^  that  she  had  certainly 
confined  herself  sadly  too  much  of  late ; 
besides  she  wished  to  have  some  conversa- 
tion with  her.'' 

During  the  many  times  they  had  met 
since  I  was  altogether  banished,  never 
had  Mrs.  Witherstone  once  mentioned  me 
to  my  wife.  Beyond  kind  inquiries,  and 
sometimes  little  presents  to  my  boy  (always 
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given  before  her  husband,  and  evidently  in 
consequence  of  his  previous  approbation) 
she  shewed  no  symptom  of  recognition, 
but  in  this  season  of  solicitude  it  was  cer- 
tainly not  improbable  that  she  should  renew 
her  desire  for  my  attendance,  or  perhaps 
endeavour  to  gain  my  advice  through  this 
medium. 

Whether  Mr,  Witherstone  suspected 
this,  and  held  it  in  the  light  of  unpardon- 
able disobedience  I  know  not,  or  whether,  in 
the  ignorance  of  a  proud  and  unfeeling 
heart  he  thought  himself  equal  to  effecting 
a  reformation  in  the  habits  and  fears  of  his 
lady  I  cannot  say,  but  it  is  certain  that 
when  they  went  into  the  garden,  he  bent  his 
steps  towards  the  common,  where  a  ruined 
hovel  near  a  pond  had  become  during  the 
warm  summer  a  nursery  for  the  reptiles  in 
question.  Finding  a  young  snake  com- 
pletely coiled  up,  he  seized  it  in  that 
position  by  a  strong  grasp^  and  returning 
to  his  house,  ran  into  the  garden,  and  going 

VOL.   !•  N 
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behind  the  ladies  who  were  in  earnest  con- 
versation, he  put  his  hand  over  his  wife's 
shoulders,  and  placed  the  hateful  reptile 
fairly  upon  her  bosom. 

My  own  blood  runs  cold  while  I  write ; 
but  why  should  I  comment  when  every 
creature  worthy  the  name  of  man  alike  ex- 
claimed against  the  madness,  or  the  malice 
of  such  conduct.  I  will  speak  only  of  facts 
and  consequences. 

At  this  time,  as  may  be  seen  by  old  prints, 
ladies  wore  huge  projecting  handkerchiefs, 
which  covered  them  abundantly,  but  were 
usually  left  open  below  the  throat,  so  that 
nothing  could  be  more  easy  than  for  him  to 
effect  his  purpose,  nor  more  difficult  than 
for  her  to  dislodge  the  detested  guest. 

Screams  of  horror,  amounting  to  frenzy, 
were  uttered  by  her  ;  cries  of"  help,  help !" 
by  my  wife,  who  was  scarcely  less  alarmed, 
drew  the  house  about  them,  whilst  the 
author  of  the  mischief  first  laughed,  and 
then  becoming  frightened,  vehemently  in* 
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sisted  on  the  perfect  harmlessness  of  the 
creature,  but  neither  one  nor  the  other 
could  extricate  her  from  it.  In  the  warm 
bosom,  under  the  foldings  of  the  handker- 
chief, it  was  seen  and  felt,  whilst  every 
moment  was  an  age  of  torture  to  the  suf- 
ferer, who  struggled,  shrieked,  tore  off  her 
clothes,  but  was  utterly  unable  to  seize  on 
the  intruder,  which  my  kind,  courageous 
wife  at  length  extracted. 

But  the  consequences  that  followed  mock 
description ;  terror  had  done  its  work,  and 
the  suffering  victim  was  carried  from  the 
garden  to  her  bed  in  the  agonies  of  prema- 
ture childbirth,  and  the  additional  tortures 
of  temporary  delirium.  Another  girl  was 
lost;  but  after  much  suffering,  and  a  long 
season  of  distressing  weakness,  the  excel- 
lence of  her  constitution  conquered  the 
shock  she  had  received,  and  she  was  pro- 
nounced capable  of  leaving  her  room  once 
more.  During  a  great  part  of  this  time 
she  had  been  insensible.    When  she  reco- 
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vered  the  powers  of  recollection,  she  in- 
quired kindly  after  my  wife,  who  had 
herself  been  seriously  ill  in  consequence  of 
this  unparalleled  act  of  silliness  and  bru- 
tality. When  she  saw  her,  she  was  much 
affected,  and  wept  freely  in  her  arms.  She 
did  not  inquire  after  me,  but  observed 
'*  they  had  done  well  not  to  fetch  the  only 
man  who  could  have  saved  her  life ;  she 
now  should  die  and  go  to  her  mamma.  Yet," 
she  added,  "  there  is  my  poor  child  left — 
will  you  take  care  of  him  ?" 

Emily  replied  that  she  loved  the  child 
dearly,  and  would  be  most  happy  to  take 
care  of  him  if  Mr.  Witherstone  would  con- 
sent to  her  doing  so." 

She  lay  a  long  time  silent  after  this,  and 
then  said,  solemnly, 

"  He  will  not  consent ;  he  will  keep  the 
child  near  himself,  that  he  may  first  torment 
it  by  daily  little  miseries,  and  then  murder 
it  by  one  crushing  stroke,  as  he  has  mur- 
dered me.    But  he  will  not  find  it  so  easy 
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to  kill  me ;  no,  I  will  begin  to  get  better. 
Give  me  that  jelly,  Mrs.  Witherstone — I 
will  take  every  thing  they  order  for  that 
dear  child's  sake.  Yes  !  I  will  try  to 
Uve/' 

It  is  certain  she  was  as  good  as  her  word, 
and  on  every  succeeding  visit  she  was  found 
to  have  gained  an  accession  of  strength ; 
bat  my  wife  said  she  was  pale  as  marble, 
and  the  least  sound  startled  her  and  affected 
her  with  the  tremors  of  age.  On  her 
child  she  doated  with  a  fondness  that  be- 
came so  injurious  to  her  health  that  she 
was  wisely  restricted  from  seeing  it  often. 
The  visits  of  her  husband  were  still  more 
restricted,  for  although  she  restrained  her 
tongne  it  was  evident  that  she  shuddered 
when  he  approached  her ;  the  indiffer- 
ence of  her  former  feelings  were  now  ex- 
changed for  a  sense  of  loathing  and  positive 
terror. 

It  was  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  Squire 
suffered  severely  for  his  fault,  whatever  that 
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fault  might  in  the  first  instance  proceed 
from,  and  that  he  would  have  raised  heaven 
and  earth  for  her  relief.  Those  who  did 
not  like  him,  or  rather  those  who  were 
personally  inimical  to  him — ^for  the  first  class 
included  nearly  all  who  knew  him — ^main- 
tained that  his  present  exertions  on  her 
hehalf  arose  from  the  universal  obloquy 
under  which  he  now  lay,  and  since  he  was 
returning  to  his  duties  at  the  county  town, 
where,  six  months  before,  the  beauty,  sim- 
plicity, and  grace  of  his  lady  had  made  so 
deep  an  impression,  he  dreaded  increasing 
that  sentiment  among  his  equals.  They  said 
also  "  that  he  was  afraid  her  father  would 
avenge  her  cause  by  the  manner  in  which 
he  would  dispose  of  his  property."  In  this 
latter  particular  they  were  wrong,  for  no 
man  had  less  care  on  pecuniary  points ;  but 
the  former  might  have  its  weight,  for  there 
never  lived  one  who  could,  unmoved^  believe 
himself  contemned  or  abhorred  by  others. 
It  was  wrong  to  impute  the  action  to  the 
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feeliags  of  a  demon,  when  it  was  equally 
l&ely  to  be  produced  from  the  weakness  of 
aa  idiot,  or  the  carelessness  of  a  child  ;  but 
no  one  ever  gave  him  the  advantage  of  the 
latter  character,  because  he  looked  wise  and 
talked  sententiously.  He  had,  however, 
his  moments  of  boyish  tricks,  of  self-forget- 
folness,  and  the  vanity  of  school-day  cou- 
rage, and  probably  this  was  one  of  them, 
from  his  laughing  so  heartily  in  the  first 
instance. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  all  men  agreed  that 
the  affidr  was  the  death  of  Mr.  Alstone, 
since  either  from  rage  or  sorrow  he  con- 
tinned  to  drink  incessantly  for  the  five  fol- 
lowing weeks,  and  having  no  one  near  him 
who  had  the  right  to  control  him,  no 
notice  was  taken  of  its  efiect  upon  his 
health  until  he  was  found  fallen  from  his 
chair  and  dead  upon  the  carpet  in  a  position 
that  gave  the  idea  of  apoplexy.  This  fact 
was  carefully  concealed  from  his  daughter 
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as  long  as  possible,  and  then  broken  gently 
to  her  by  her  husband's  mother,  for  whom 
she  always  entertained  the  sincerest  af- 
fection. 

A  child  so  warm-hearted  and  so  attached 
could  not  fail  to  suffer  exceedingly,  and 
Emily  again  visited  her,  anxious  to  console 
her  so  far  as  it  was  possible ;  and  she  had 
the  satisfaction  to  perceive  that  she  was 
glad  to  see  her,  to  weep  on  her  bosom,  and 
talk  freely  of  her  irreparable  loss.  So 
wretched  and  altered  at  this  time  did  the 
Squire  appear,  that  hurt  and  angry  as  she 
had  been,  Emily  could  not  forbear  endea- 
vouring to  soften  his  wife's  heart  towards 
him,  and  disposing  her  in  a  religious  point 
of  view  to  forgive  the  past.  This  the 
sweet  invalid  told  her  she  could  do  freely, 
and  that  she  would  endeavour  to  forget  it ; 
but  that  she  had  not  the  power  of  self-com- 
mand sufficient  to  disguise  the  terror  and 
uneasiness  his  presence  inspired.    She  said 
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all  would  be  well  in  time,  but  it  required 
time  to  restore  her  mind  to  confidence  and 
comfort. 

The  necessary  business  in  which  Mr. 
Witherstone  was  engaged  was,  therefore,  at 
this  season,  valuable  to  both.  Public 
affisdrs,  the  large  but  embarrassed  property 
to  which  he  had  succeeded  in  right  of  his 
wife,  and  the  marriages  of  his  fourth  and 
fifth  sisters,  naturally  took  up  much  of  his 
attention;  and  the.  probity  and  exactness 
with  which  he  fulfilled  his  pecuniary  engage- 
ments restored  him  in  some  measure  to  the 
good  opinion  of  the  community,  especially 
in  cases  where  his  punctuality  afforded  a 
contrast  to  the  conduct  of  poor  Alstone. 
Personally,  I  may  say  I  had  a  great  loss  of 
this  good-tempered  but  thoughtless  man, 
for  he  always  treated  me  with  the  warmest 
firiendship  and  generosity;  but  I  had  so 
long  foreseen  his  impending  fate,  that  it 
offered  no  surprise. 

I  had  a  greater  loss,  about  the  same  time, 
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in  Sir  Francis  Hamerton,  who  was  as  old  as 
Mr.  Alstone's  father  would  have  heen,  hut 
had  preserved  his  health  hy  strict  tempe- 
rance, and  lived  to  enter  his  seventy- 
eighth  year,  despite  those  cares  which  his 
young  wife  heaped  on  his  latter  days.  To 
me  his  death  was  so  far  beneficial  that  I 
now  was  paid  the  bill  accumulating  ever 
since  I  knew  him ;  as  his  executors,  accord- 
ing to  his  will,  settled  all  his  affairs,  shut 
up  his  house,  and  placed  the  property  of 
his  heir  in  the  most  advantageous  way  they 
could;  whilst  the  widow,  shorn  of  that 
power  which  she  had  abused,  betook  her- 
self and  daughters,  some  of  whom  were 
becoming  lovely  young  women,  to  a  distant 
watering  place. 

Scarcely  had  these  circumstances  passed, 
when  I  received  a  letter  once  more  from 
India,  addressed  equally  to  Emily  and 
myself  by  her  uncle.  He  expressed  an 
intention  of  returning  to  England  in  the 
course  of  three  or  four  years,  and  then 
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forming  a  personal  acquaintance  with  U8 ;  for 
as  he  had  lost  his  wife  and  had  only  one 
daughter,  who  was  in  delicate  health,  he 
observed  that  we  might  be  of  mutaal  advan- 
tage to  each  other.  He  also  directed  me  to 
draw  on  his  agent  for  200/.,  which  he  re- 
quested his  niece  to  accept  as  a  present, 
and  informed  us  that  certain  packages 
would  in  due  time  he  forwarded  by  the  Cap- 
tain who  had  transmitted  the  letter. 

As  this  money,  together  with  her  annuity 
made  my  dear  Emily  a  well-portioned  wife 
to  such  a  man  as  me,  it  will  be  readily 
believed  that  I  was  not  long  in  acquainting 
my  parents  with  the  circumstance,  and 
pressing  them — as  I  had  done  often  of  late 
— ^to  visit  me,  seeing  they  had  now  three 
sons  heneath  one  roof  They  came,  and 
were  accompanied  by  my  eldest  sister,  then 
a  fine  young  woman,  in  her  twentieth  year, 
who  attracted  much  attention  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  finally  had  the  good  fortune 
to  marry  the  principal  clerk  and  manager 
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of  Mr.  Adamson,  a  worthy  man,  who  proved 
to  her  an  excellent  hushand,  and  was  the 
means  of  assisting  the  remaining  branches 
of  the  family.  During  this  visit  I  had  once 
more  the  pleasure  of  hearing  my  dear 
father's  voice  in  the  pulpit,  and  of  seeing 
my  youngest  child  received  into  christian 
community  through  his  hands,  and  although 
our  power  of  introducing  my  parents  to 
the  great  houses  on  either  hand,  was  now 
past,  we  had  yet  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
them  received  with  abundance  of  honour 
and  hospitality,  in  places  where  they  were 
much  happier  than  they  could  have  been  at 
the  Park,  or  the  Hall,  for  they  were  too 
virtuous  for  the  former,  and  too  cheerful  for 
the  latter. 

During  the  time  of  their  stay  our  Indian 
presents  arrived,  amongst  which  a  barrel  of 
choice  Madeira  appeared  to  us  men  the  most 
valuable;  but  the  women  talked  much  of 
their  mull-mull  muslins,  and  superfine  tea, 
part  of  which  my  Emily  most  liberally 
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pressed  on  her  mother  and  sister,  the 
latter  of  whom  remained  with  us  some  time, 
being  thereby  enabled  to  make  the  happy 
connection  of  which  I  have  spoken. 

Tlie  latter  part  of  this  visit  I  was  so  much 
^igaged  that  I  saw  but  little  of  those  valued 
connexions,  so  justly  more  dear  to  me  than 
I  can  express  ;  hut  I  had  the  satisfaction  to 
know  that  my  wife  supplied  to  them  the 
most  affectionate  attention.  The  reason 
for  my  absence  was  a  kind  of  epidemic, 
which  seemed  to  be  in  the  first  approach 
a  common  cold,  hut  soon  increased  its 
evil  sjrmptoms  by  exhibiting  a  tendency 
to  fever,  which  became  alarming,  and  in 
some  instances  fatal ;  and  being  convinced 
that  it  was  contagious,  I  had  determined 
to  send  my  dear  parents  home  before  it 
advanced  nearer  to  my  own  house,  having 
always  understood  that  strangers  were  more 
liable  than  inhabitants  in  cases  of  this 
nature. 

As    these   thoughts  passed  my  mind  I 
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was  returning  homeward,  from  visiting  a 
family  where  the  disorder  had  assumed  a 
most  formidable  appearance,  and  where 
all  the  miseries  of  poverty  would  have 
been  added  to  those  of  disease,  if  they 
had  not  been  alleviated  from  its  vicinity 
to  the  Hall,  from  whence  the  inhabitants 
had  been  supplied  with  every  thing  neces- 
sary for  comfort  and  cleanliness.  I  had 
proceeded  but  a  little  way  from  the  place 
I  speak  of,  when  in  a  lane,  which  lay  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  main  road,  I  beheld 
a  post-chaise  and  four,  so  placed  as  if  wait- 
ing for  some  persons  who  must  be  near  me, 
probably  at  that  moment,  as  it  was  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  any  house. 

I  concluded  directly  that  a  Gretna  Green 
wedding  was  to  take  place ;  "  but  who  could 
the  lady  be  ?"  We  had  no  heiresses  in 
our  neighbourhood ;  nor  since  the  late  mar- 
riages of  Miss  Rachel  and  Miss  Judith, 
even  any  young  lady  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  claim  such  a  conveyance ; — ^it  was 
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a  bright  moonlight  night,  and  I  looked 
sharply  round  on  every  side,  being  now  on 
a  little  open  slip  of  common. 

In  turning  about  I  lost  my  whip,  and 
dismounted  to  look  for  it ;  on  recovering  it, 
a  gate  to  my  right  which  led  to  the  Hall^ 
through  the  mazy  walks  of  a  plantation, 
called  ^'  the  Desert,''  opened,  and  a  lady, 
leaning  on  a  gentleman's  arm,  came  through 
it,  with  their  faces  towards  the  lane  in 
idiich  the  carriage  was  placed. 

That  lady  was  Mrs.  Witherstone;  she 
was  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  and  over 
her  head  was  thrown  a  crape  handkerchief, 
which  gave  her  the  air  of  a  nun.  Her  fade 
was  very  pale,  her  features  thin  and  sharp, 
but  still  exquisitely  beautiful.  When  they 
had  passed  the  little  gate,  she  laid  her  hand 
upon  it  and  said,  in  a  faint  voice  : 

''  Charles,  it  must  not  be,  I  can  go  no 
further." 

'^  You  do  not  need,  my  dearest  Bella,  for 
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the  carriage  is  close  by,  I  will  bring  it  hither 
in  an  instant." 

"  That  is  not  what  I  mean — ^we  must  part 
here," 

"  We  will  never  part  again !  I  have 
suffered  too  much ;  I  still  love  too 
fondly  to  allow  this,  my  only,  my  last 
chance  to  escape  me.  Come  what  will, 
my  oiim,  my  only  love,  we  will  part  no 
more." 

At  this  moment  I  stepped  quickly  for- 
ward, having  the  bridle  in  my  hand,  from 
under  the  shadow  of  the  high  hedge,  which 
I  conclude  had  concealed  me.  The  arm 
of  the  gentleman  was  around  her  waist, 
whilst  her  head  was  bent  against  his  breast, 

and  he  was  gently  drawing  her  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  carriage. 

"  Stop !"  cried  I  in  breathless  agitation, 
"  stop  a  moment,  I  beseech  you." 

The  answer  was  given  by  a  ball  from  a 
pistol,  which  whizzed  close  past  my  ear, 
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lodged  harmlessly  in  the  pummel  of  my 
saddle. 

The  surprise  caused  me  to  make  an  ex- 
clamation, and  instinctively  I  put  my  hands 
to  my  eyes. 

"  Charles,  Charles,  what  have  you  done  ?" 
cried  the  unhappy  and  alarmed  woman : 
''  it  is  Mr.  Dennison,  my  only  friend." 

**  I  took  him  for  a  highwayman ;  but 
friend,  or  foe,  this  is  no  time  for  parley, 
more  than  life  or  death  are  at  issue." 

"  True,"  cried  I,  "  much  more,  for  eternity 
is  concerned  in  it.  You  would  not,  must 
not  think  of  taking  away  that  lady,  Sir.  You 
cannot  think  of  adding  the  misery  of  guilt 
and  indelible  disgrace,  to  all  her  suffer- 
ings?" 

*'  No  such  miseries  will  attend  her.  In 
another  country  with  a  lover,  say  a  hus- 
band that  adores,  and  friends  that  will  ho- 
nour her,  she  will  forget  the  murderer ! — 
ay !  the  scoundrel  murderer,  that  has  thus 
reduced  her !" 
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"  Reduced  indeed  1"  said  I,  in  an  under 
voice,  looking  more  earnestly  upon  her,  and 
unquestionably  with  an  air  of  the  deepest 
commiseration,  for  she  answered  my  looks 
by  saying : 

'^  I  have,  indeed,  suffered  long  and  se- 
verely ;  and  since  you  kiiow  I  have  neither 
p^ent,  brother,  nor  sister,  or  even  friend 
to  blush  for  me,  to  suffer  for  my  crime, 
perhaps  after  a  time,  Mr.  Denison,— oh  I 
I  am  very  ill,  I  know  not  what  I  was  going 
to  say,  and  so  .  •  .  ." 

'^  You  have  a  child,"  cried  I,  vehemently 
interrupting  her ;  ''  a  lovely  child,  who  will 
be  taught  to  despise  his  mother,  who  will 
be  left  to  suffer  a  thousand  mortifications  if 
he  lives  ;  but  he  will  not  live,  he  will  pine 
and  die,  for  want  of  his  mother's  care — 
the  cruel  mother  that  forgets  and  forsakes 
him/' 

"  I  cannot  leave  him,  no,  no,  no.  I 
cannot,  Charles,  for  he  is  yawr  image. 
When  I  believed  that  you  were  killed  in 
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America,  when  I  lost  mamma,  when  that 
mm  made  me  mad  with  vexation,  the  aweet 
child  was  my  only  comfort.  I  will  never 
leave  it*    No  ! — no ! — no  V 

She  turned  and  ran  back  to  the  little 
gate,  and  feU  against  it  panting  and  breath- 
lesB.  We  both  sprang  at  the  same  moment 
to  her  assistance,  and  I  then  perceived  that 
there  was  a  fixed  colour  in  her  cheek, 
thoogh  her  lips  were  parched  and  pale,  and 
her  hand  burnt  fearfully.  Mental  agitation, 
though  it  might  produce  much  of  this, 
could  not  produce  all  the  symptoms.  I 
adced  eagerly  ''  if  she  were  not  ill  before 
she  came  out  of  the  house?" 

"  Oh  I  yes,  very,  very  ill.  It  was  because 
I  WEB  ill  that  I  sent  for  Mm,  that  I  might 
see  him  before  I  died.  But  I  shall  not  die, 
I  shall  live,  and  . . . 

Have  you  been  to  John  Collets'  your- 
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*^  I  have  been  there  every  day  this  week. 
I  was  there  this  morning.'' 
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This  conversation  passed  in  a  low  voice ; 
I  turned  to  the  gentleman,  and  told  him  in 
a  whisper  "  That  she  was  in  high  fever  from 
infection  of  the  most  dangerous  nature/' 

**  Were  she  in  the  plague,  Sir,  these  arms 

should  be  her  refuge,  this  breast  her  pillow. 
How  can  you,  who  know  her  situation,  thus 
step  betwixt  us?  Why  will  you  dare  to 
tamper  with  a  desperate  man  ?" 

As  he  spoke  he  again  went  up  to  her, 
drew  her  unresisting  arm  through  his  own, 
and  then  firmly  grasping  the  other  pistol, 
which  he  had  drawn  from  his  pocket,  and 
examined  whilst  I  had  spoken  to  her,  pre* 
pared  to  lead,  or  rather  drag  her  to  the  car- 
riage, which  was  well  situated  for  flight,  but 
could  not  without  inconvenience  be  turned 
in  the  part  where  it  stood. 

''If  you  attempt  to  remove  this  lady, 
who,  I  protest  most  solemnly,  is  at  this 
moment  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  danger, 
and  utterly  unable  to  judge  for  herself  in  a 
matter  of  so  much  moment,  I  have  a  good 
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horse  here,  and  swear  that  I  will  raise  the 
country.  Nay,  Sir,  do  not  menace  me  ; 
chance  has  preserved  me  from  yom*  first 
ball,  Providence  will  guard  me  fix}m  the 
second.  I  am  as  firm  as  yourself ;  had  she 
been  in  health,  a  few  words  were  all  I 
should  have  uttered  ;  but  in  her  present 
state  .  .  . ." 

A  loud  shriek,  followed  ^by  wild  incohe- 
rent complaints  that  a  snake  was  in  the 
bed,  now  arrested  the  attention  of  both. 
He  became  •  dreadfully  convinced  I  had 
spoken  the  truth,  and  cried  eagerly  '^  What 
could  he  do  ?" 

"  Save  me,  Charles,*'  she  cried  eagerly, 
"  save  me /" 

"  I  will  save  thee,  Bella,  my  own  Bella.'* 

"  You  shall  save  her  even  from  herself," 
said  I,  gently  drawing  the  pistol  from  his 
hand,  and  laying  her  head  upon  his  shoul- 
der, directing  him  how  to  support  her  in 
the  most  easy  position ;  then  opening  the 
gate  I  laid  hold  of  her  feet,  and  we  bore 
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her  gently  through  the  intricate 
until  we  arrived  at  the  Hall  door,  i 
knocked  boldly,  and  demanded  the 
keeper,  into  whose  charge  I  put  tb 
*'  Her  shrieks  in  the  plantation/'  ! 
^'  had  drawn  myself  and  my  friend 
rescue." 

"  Ay,"  said  the  woman,    "  Mada 
needs  walk  out  o'  moonlight  nights 
poor  Collets  an'  I  tould  her  it  would 
to  no  good.    She  has  seen  somethin 
has  scared  her." 

I  drew  the  housekeeper  from  the 
the  little  parlour,  where  the  medicine 
was  kept ;  told  her  my  fears  that  hi 
had  caught  the  fever,   and  advised  tl 
should  send  for  the  best  medical  assi 
instantly,   at  the  same  time  giving 
mixture  calculated  to  allay  the  ag 
under  which  she  now  laboured.     Wfa 
returned  into  the  hall  she  appeared 
nearly  fainting,  and  was  supported 
stranger,  whose  hat  was  completely 
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over  his  face.  Her  own  maid  now  arriving, 
she  took  the  arm  of  each  of  the  females, 
and  slowly  retired ;  whilst  I  forcibly  drew 
away  my  companion,  whose  agitation  was 
io  excessive  as  to  be  little  short  of  frenzy. 

Never  can  I  forget  the  difficulty  I  had  to 

get  hun  back  to  the  place  where  my  horse 

^as  still  standing,  for  he  was  alternately 

enraged  with  me,  and  determined  to  rescue 

^>  and  then  bent  down  to  all  the  feeble- 

^688  of  grief  by  the  remembrance  of  her 

«k«...ld  li  Ur  long  and  ,ope.e„ 

attachment.   I  found  that  he  had  seen  her, — 

^'^Ugh  only  in  the  theatre,  at  Derby,  the 

f^'^^ceding  spring,  and  anxious  for  the  chance 

^  4(»Dg  so  once  more,  though  but  for  a 

'^tuent,  he  had  been  some  days  past  at  the 

^^ghbouring  town,  visiting  at  the  house  of 

^    tdd  friend,  where  he  had  that  evening 

'^^^^ved  from  her  a  messenger  with  a  note, 

^^di  had  occasioned  him  to  form  the  reso- 

'^tion  of  persuading  her  to  elope  with  him, 

^^^t»  he  learnt  that  Mr.  Witherstone  was 
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gone  out  for  a  long  day,  and  probably  a 
night  also. 

Whilst  he  yet  spoke,  the  sounds  of  his 
returning  carriage  were  heard  by  us  both  ; 
and  although  in  a  different  direction,  he  dep 
turally  sprang  away  to  the  post-chaise 
which  awaited  him,  nor  did  I  lose  a  moment 
in  hastening  home,  and  informing  Emily  of 
the  illness  of  Mrs.  Witherstone,  in  the  same 
manner  as  I  had  spoken  of  it  to  the  house- 
keeper. 

''  Poor  creature,  I  will  go  to  her  imme- 
diately," said  she. 

These  words  recalled  me  to  myself;  for 
indeed  so  much  had  my  feelings  been 
awakened,  that  I  might  be  said  for  the  last 
two  hours  to  be  living  in  and  for  those  who 
had  interested  me  so  deeply.  I  started  at 
the  idea  of  sending  my  beloved  wife,  the 
mother  of  my  children,  into  the  very  cham- 
ber of  contagious  sickness,  and  hastily  told 
her  all  my  fears. 

The  generous  creature  would  not  hear  of 
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them.  She  said,  *'  she  had  seen  so  much 
of  poor  Mrs,  Witherstone's  constitution, 
that  she  understood  her  better  than  any  one, 
and  believed  it  very  possible  that  I  had 
mistaken  her  case ;  at  all  events,  she  would 
promise  to  guard  herself  with  the  most 
scrupulous  exactness,  but  on  no  considera- 
tion could  she  resign  the  satisfaction  of 
attending  in  a  time  of  danger  and  distress 
one  so  dear,  and  to  whom  she  could  be 
useful. 

I  suffered  her  to  set  out,  but  not  without 
arming  her  with  whatever  might  tend  to 
her  safety  as  well  as  with  every  direction 
that  could  aid  the  recovery  of  that  unhappy 
being  she  sought  to  serve,  whom  I  fre- 
quently wished  I  had  remained  with,  at 
every  risk.  Reflection,  however,  convinced 
me  that  I  had  done  well,  since  I  am  per- 
suaded, ^that  if  I  had  not  been  present  with 
the  officer, — ^whose  name  beyond  that  of 
Charles  I  was  yet  a  stranger  to, — and  had 
not  indeed  held  him  back  by  mere  strength 

VOL.   I.  *  o 
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of  arm,  he  would  have  returned  to  the  ho ' 
and  betrayed  the  awful  secret  now  so  hM 
pily  confined  to  my  own  bosom. 

It  was  most  desirable  that  Mr.  With 
stone  should  have  returned  at  the  momf 
when  he  did,  seeing  that  the  responaifail 
of  providing  help  for  his  lady  now  resi 
with  him,  and  it  was  certainly  that  of  ; 
others  which  he  was  most  likely  to  fumi 
with  promptitude. 

On  the  return  of  my  brother,  I  had  I 
satisfaction  to  learn  that  this  had  be 
already  obtained;  for  Mr.  Witherstoi 
having  been  troubled  in  the  course  of  I 
day  with  a  threat  of  the  complaint  fri 
which  I  had  relieved  him  some  three 
four  years  before,  had  returned  sooner  tb 
he  intended,  accompanied  by  his  van 
medical  friend.  From  this  circumstaa 
and  his  having  sent  a  servant  for  a  ph$ 
cian  also,  my  mind  was  much  relieved,  a 
I  hoped,  that  notwithstanding  her  gr 
agitation,  and  most  unhappy  exposure 
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the  damp  air,  our  lovely  invalid  might  still 
do  well.  Such  was  the  pressure  of  business 
from  the  same  distressing  complaint,  that  I 
had  yet  many  visits  to  make  before  I  could 
settle  for  the  night ;  and  striking  as  the  late 
painful  scenes  had  been,  sorrow,  sickness, 
and  death  itself,  combined  for  a  few  hours 
to  draw  me  from  their  contemplation. 


END    OF    VOL.    I. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Whin  Emily  arrived  at  the  Hall,  she 
found  even  that  orderly  mansion  in  the 
state  of  confusion  to  be  expected  from 
circumstances ;  and  on  her  arrival  being 
announced,  Mr.  Witherstone  earnestly  re- 
quested to  see  her,  and  appeared  assured 
that  her  presence  and  advice  would  operate 
more  in  his  favour,  than  the  prescriptions 
of  those  around  him. 
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Emily  had  scarcely  patience  to  see  such 
selfishness  and  obstinacy  combined,  as  he 
evinced ;  and  when  he  inquired  '*  if  I  were 
at  home  ?"  as  if  he  had  been  going  to  send 
for  me,  she  answered,  **  that  I  was,  before 
then,  many  miles  from  home  ;  and  would 
probably  be  going  from  house  to  house,  all 
night,  in  Appledale." 

Leaving  him  to  digest  this  pill  as  he 
might,  she  then  went  to  visit  his  wife, 
who  was  now  laid  in  a  kind  of  stupor  and 
exhaustion,  which  was  but  too  soon  ex- 
changed for  the  restlessness  of  fever,  and 
the  wanderings  of  delirium.  She  talked 
much  of  Charles,  and  caUed  on  him  ''to 
free  her  from  the  snakes  that  held  her 
so  fast,"  which  her  sister-in-law,  who  had 
also  accompanied  her  brother,  accounted 
for  by  saying,  ''  she  had  found  a  book 
in  the  dressing-room,  lying  open  at  that 
part  of  the  life  of  Charles  XII.,  of  Sweden, 
where,  in  his  childhood,  he  took  a  stick 
in  his  hand,  and   went  forth  to  kill  the 
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Serpents.'*  My  wife  concluded  that  she 
i:^ferred  to  former  terrors,  which  was  un- 
cioubtedly  the  fact,  but  combined  with 
xnore  recent  circumstances.  Whatever  she 
ottered  was  in  a  low,  plaintive  tone,  and 
^th  a  thick  voice,  far  different  from  her 
visual  sweet  one;  and  if  denied  anything, 
instead  of  speaking  with  sharpness  and 
vivacity,  as  she  was  wont,  she  instantly 
appeared  cowed  in  her  spirit,  and  fearful 
of  reproof.  Alas  !  for  this  too,  there  was  a 
reason. 

When  the  physician  arrived,  and  had 
first  prescribed  for  her  husband,  by  his 
command  she  was  bled,  though  Emily, 
in  consequence  of  what  I  had  said,  ear- 
nestly protested  against  this  step.  It  was, 
however,  not  likely  in  such  a  case,  that 
a  woman's  advice  would  be  attended  to ; 
and  as  after  this  the  patient  recovered 
her  reason,  it  was  thought  a  proof  of  her 
amendment.  She  did  not  inquire,  but  was 
told  that  Mr.  Witherstone  was  ill,  on  which 

B  2 
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her  countenance  became  evidently  more 
tranquil,  and  slie  closed  her  eyes,  which 
had  been  singularly  wild  and  wandering, 
as  if  she  thought  she  could  sleep.  After 
a  time  she  opened  them,  and  inquired 
*'  if  I  had  been  sent  for  to  Mr.  Wither- 
stone,"  and  on  being  answered  in  the 
negative,  she  said,  with  a  kind  of  half 
smile : 

''Oh,  then  he  is  not  very  bad  !'* 
This  was  the  only  moment,  my  wife  said, 
in  which  she  looked  or  spoke  like  her 
former  self:  it  was  the  last  faint  glim- 
mering of  that  playful  archness,  which 
she  ever  indulged. 

Towards  noon  her  mind  was  again  con- 
fused, but  the  teasing  pain  of  a  blister 
seemed  to  recal  her  to  a  remembrance  of  her 
situation,  for  she  inquired  in  the  kindest 
manner  after  the  poor  family  of  Clollets,  and 
gave  strict  orders  to  keep  her  child  in  the 
most  distant  part  of  the  house,  or  else  ob- 
tain leave  to  take  him  to  ours. 
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This  permission  it  was  now  not  difficult 
to  obtain,  for  I  myself,  the  long  banished 
one,  was  again  sent  for,  although  it  was 
certain  that  the  most  judicious  means  had 
been  used  in  the  Squire's  behalf,  and  all 
reason  for  alarm  was  gradually  subsid- 
ing. 

But  could  I,  ought  I  to  intrude  on  the 
patient,  to  whom  I  was  not  called,  but  who 
was  in  fact  the  only  one  who  would  in  this 
season  of  universal  suffering  have  drawn 
me  from  those  to  whom  I  stood  pledged  ? 
In  this  I  had  little  choice,  for  after  I  had 
been  pestered  nearly  a  whole  hour  by  ques- 
tions, and  disgusted  by  apologies  from 
him,  I  was  suddenly  sent  for  by  my  wife  in 
such  strong  terms  that  I  had  no  power  to 
refuse,  and  I  followed  the  messenger  on  the 
instant. 

Mrs.  Witherstone  was  raised  up  on  the 
bed,  and  reclined  her  head  on  the  pillow 
upon  my  wife's  shoulder,  who  sustained 
her    burthen    with    evident    diflSculty.     I 
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found  with  horror  and  sorrow  no  tongue 
can  describe,  that  she  was  then  actually 
dying;  and  although  I  rapidly  ordered 
whatever  might  delay  the  awful  moment,  I 
saw  it  was  at  hand. 

She  evidently  knew  me,  and  thanked  me 
by  her  looks,  and  was  soon  so  far  recovered 
that  she  desired  Emily  to  reach  her  a  little 
casket,  from  which  she  took  a  bracelet  that 
had  been  her  mother's,  and  seizing  an  oppor- 
tunity when  she  was  unseen  by  the  attend- 
ants, she  put  it  in  my  hands,  saying  '*  Keep 
it  for — for  him.'' 

'*  She  means  for  her  child,"  said  Emily, 
sobbing  as  she  spoke,  **  for  there  is  on  the 
hasp  a  picture  of  herself." 

"  No,  no,  he  knows — only  him — and  he 
will  promise — " 

''  I  do  know  all  you  would  say,  dear  lady, 
and  I  do  promise.  I  will  give  it  faith- 
fully." 

**  Thank  ye  ;  God  bless  ye  both ;  say  no 
more  now,  but  pray  for  me — oh,  yes  I  pray 
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for  me,  both  of  ye — pray  that  T  may  be  for- 
given  for  thinking — for  thinking  of  him 
Mw.  My  feet  are  very,  very  cold.  You 
will  love  my  child,  I  know.  Tell  your  wife, 
your  good  wife  all,  Mr.  Dennison  ;  and  tell 
him  that  my  last,  last  words  were — '* 

At  this  moment  I  offered  some  restora- 
tive drops,  but  she  shook  her  head  and  put 
them  bye.  It  was  the  last  effort  of  nature ; 
two  long-drawn  sighs  escaped  her  lips,  and 
then  the  pale  cheek  sank  deeper  on  the 
pillow ;  the  soul  had  fled. 

My  wife  saw  not  what  had  occurred  until 
I  relieved  her  from  the  precious  burden, 
and  laid  down  gently  that  beauteous  head 
which  the  sculptor's  art  has  never  rivalled, 
and  closed  those  eyes  which,  within  thirty 
hours,  I  had  beheld  suffused  with  beams  of 
tenderness  for  one  now  far  away. 

My  first  emotions  were  far  different  to 
those  of  my  wife,  who  wept  in  very  agony  ; 
for  I  inwardly  thanked  God  that  she  had 
died  in  her  own   house,  and  on  her  own 
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bed)  a  sinless  sufferer ;  her  good  name  un- 
polluted by  disgrace,  her  marriage  vow 
preserved,  and  her  memory  claiming  honour. 
I  traced  her  sad  history  from  the  moment 
she  had  entered  these  walls,  and  what  did  it 
present,  save  the  misery  of  years,  the  tri- 
umph of  moments  ?  Anguish  and  vexation, 
aversion  and  submission,  had  filled  succes- 
sively those  hours  in  which  she  had  been 
seen  by  others — there  had  been  many,  un- 
questionably, whose  disgust  and  regret  had 
alike  inflicted  sufferings  still  more  acute. 
Could  I  lament  that  such  scenes  were  closed 
for  ever,  that  such  griefs  should  afflict  her 
no  more  ? 

Whilst  these  thoughts  were  passing  my 
mind,  the  sad  news  was  divulged  to  the 
family.  Oh !  what  a  cry  arose,  as  with  one 
voice,  from  one  heart.  It  was  at  once  a 
cry  of  dismay  and  unbelief,  for  how  could 
death  have  taken  one  so  young,  and  so 
short  a  time  since  moving  amongst  them 
in  her  beauty  and  benevolence ;  one,  too, 
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who  had  saffered  so  much,  and  so  long,  yet 
still  survived,  as  though  she  were  invul- 
nerable to  death  ? 

There  was  no  checking  the  impulse  of 
the  heart  at  such  a  moment  as  this.  Every 
fount  was  instantly  in  motion,  from  the 
aged  bailiff  to  the  young  dairy-maid  ;  they 
came  flocking  in  trembling  haste  to  the 
chamber  door,  to  hope,  and  trust  it  could 
not  be  true,  that  something  could  be  done 
by  the  doctor  to  save  her  yet  and  each 
one  seemed  ready  to  offer  a  portion  of  their 
own  life  for  the  purpose — who  first  should 
fly  for  help— who  first  should  labour  to 
procure  relief. 

No,  it  was  not  a  long  swoon,  but  death 
itself.  Yet  all  were  eager  to  tell  me  that 
she  had  looked  thus  before,  and  to  reproach 
me  for  doing  nothing.  When  at  length 
convinced  that,  indeed,  there  was  no  hope, 
how  bitterly  did  they  lament  1 — how  the 
bailiff  wept,  and  the  stiff  gardener  himself 
sank  down  in  the  very  feebleness  of  sorrow  ; 

B  3 
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the  master,  that  awful  master,  rang  his 
bell  again  and  again,  but  it  was  unheard 
as  well  as  unanswered,  for  he  was  forgot- 
ten now ! 

This  sight  had  not  only  banished  my 
previous  reasoning,  but  completely  unman- 
ned me,  and  I  had  wept  as  a  father  over 
his  child,  a  mother  over  an  orphan  sister  ; 
but  at  length  recovering  myself  I  went  to 
the  sick  man's  room.  He  complained  in 
strong  terms  of  his  desertion,  and  par- 
ticularly that  I,  who  had  not  been  sent  for 
to  Mrs.  Witherstone,  should  yet  have  given 
her  an  undue  preference,  knowing  as  1 
must  perforce  do,  that  he  was  the  first 
person  to  be  considered — the  head  of  the 
house  and  the  head  of  the  woman  also.'' 

'' You  are  now,  indeed,  sole  and  only 
head.  Sir !  Your  wife  is  dead  /" 

''  Mrs.  Witherstone  dead !  dead !  it  is 
impossible.  Why  was  I  not  informed  of  her 
expected  departure  ?" 

''  You  knew  that  she  was  extremely  ill, 
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Sir,  and  you  saw  that  I  was  sent  for  in  ex- 
treme haste  and  distress  by  my  wife ;  more 
we  could  not  tell  you — her  removal  was 
awfully  sudden/' 

''  I  see  it  all.  I  ought  to  have  been  sent 
for,  and  carried  to  her  bedside,  that  she 
might  have  bade  me  an  eternal  farewell, 
and  commended  her  child  to  my  care ;  but 
you  dreaded  my  complaint  would  return — 
you  did  well ;  it  would  have  been  too  much 
for  me.  As  it  is,  I  am  quite  overwhelmed, 
— it  will  be  the  death  of  me." 

So  saying  he  drew  the  sheet  over  his  face 
to  hide  his  sorrow. 

"  Thank  God !"  I  said  internally,  ''  that 
he  did  not  come  near  her — that  her  last 
moments  were  not  disturbed  by  the  sight 
of  him ;  nor  her  due  feelings  of  repen- 
tance  for  a  half-intended  fault  rendered 
nugatory  by  his  hated  presence,  and  cold- 
hearted  speeches." 

Hearing  my  feet  at  this  moment  pacing 
the  chamber,  he  hastily  looked  up  to  beg 
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I  would  not  leave  him,  "that  I  y 
have  pity  on  his  desolate  situation,  ai 
member  that  he  had  lost  the  most  1 
creature  that  death  ever  tore  from  a  wi< 
bosom.'* 

In  reply,  I  told  him,  ^^  that  disease 
making  fearful  strides  in  the  neighbom 
that  my  duty  called  me  to  visit 
afflicted  families,  and  that  every  man 
bear  his  sorrows  for  himself,  for  wb 
had  no  remedy;  and,  moreover,  tha 
complaint  was  wonderfully  abated." 

''  But  are  you  sure  of  that  ?  Do 
believe  that  the  danger  is  passed  away 

''I  am  confident  that  it  is.  Be 
with  early  morning  you  will  have  i 
and  better  advisers." 

^'  Then  go,  go,  for  it  is  meet  that  I 
my  loss  in  solitude  and  silence." 
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It  will  strike  my  reader ^  as  it  did  me, 
that  sorrow  would  not  kill  the  Squire ; 
nevertheless  the  extravagance  of  his  grief 
and  the  extraordinary  exhibition  he  made 
of  it^  were  themes  of  conversation,  not 
merely  through  the  neighbourhood,  but 
the  country.  Sorrow  is,  indeed,  infectious, 
and  here  it  spread  from  house  to  house  with 
more  rapidity,  perhaps,  as  being  connected 
with  the  complaint  under  which  many  were 
suffering  or  fearing ;  but  yet  most  of  it 
undoubtedly  proceeded  from  the  personal 
love  with  which  every  one  regarded  that 
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beautiful  young  creature,  whose  endearing 
manners,  universal  benevolence,  and  unfor- 
tunate union  had  so  long  engaged  their 
admiration  or  pity.  Beyond  her  own  house 
she  had  not  a  fault,  and  within  it  not  one 
which  was  not  considered  to  spring  from 
the  indulgence  of  her  parents  and  the  seve- 
rity of  her  husband.  Now  that  death  had 
set  his  all-hallowing  seal  upon  her  she  was 
considered  more  of  an  angel  than  a  woman, 
and  whatever  was  even  remotely  connected 
with  her  became  an  object  of  such  sympathy 
and  interest,  as  can  only  be  conceived  by 
those  who  have  resided  in  a  retired  country 
place,  where  affairs  of  such  moment  can 
rarely  occur. 

I  do  not  say,  nor  in  the  least  believe, 
that  Mr.  Witherstone  was  not  sincere  in  his 
expressions  of  grief,  for  I  observed  him 
closely,  and  when  the  more  important  point 
of  anxiety  for  himself  was  removed,  when 
he  visited  her  in  her  coffin,  and  beheld  that 
face  so  pale  in  its  beauty,  verging  to  the 
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awful  consummation  of  all  earthly  glory, 
it  is  certain  his  heart  was  touched  to  its 
core.  It  was,  however,  well  for  him  that  he 
thus  mourned,  since  that  alone  could  wipe 
away,  even  in  a  slight  degree,  the  hand- 
writing that  was  against  him  in  the  memory 
of  all  around  us.  It  was  also  well  for  himself 
that  his  grief,  like  his  love,  and  his  religion, 
was  full  of  farms;  seeing  that  its  essence 
became  expended  on  those  things  which  in 
a  differently-constituted  mind  would  have 
been  its  nutriment.  The  watchings  of  the 
corpse,  the  number  of  candles  to  be  lighted, 
the  black  draperies,  and  the  white  sheets — 
flowers,  and  plumes,  and  hatchments,  were 
all  so  many  sources  of  diversion  to  a  mind 
like  his,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  taste  on  a  point  long  studied,  he 
obtained  at  once  a  gratification  to  himself, 
and  secured  pardon  and  eulogium  from  the 
short-sighted  and  the  vulgar-minded  of  his 
neighbourhood. 

The  day  of  the  funeral  is  said  to  be  some- 
Umes  as  great  a  trial  as  the  day  of  death. 
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for  till  then,  perhaps,  we  do  not  feel  the  fall 
extent  of  our  loss.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say 
whether  the  widowed  hushand  delayed  the 
funeral  from  a  dread  of  parting  with  the 
precious  remains,  or  a  desire  to  gain  time, 
to  render  its  solemnities  more  striking ;  but 
it  is  certain  that  he  did  so  manage  it,  that 
the  first  burst  of  sorrow  had  subsided,  and 
that  this  awful  ceremony  recalled  it,  and 
awakened  it  in  such  a  manner  as  I  have 
never  witnessed  in  any  other  case.  Alas ! 
the  hearts  of  many  had,  in  the  meantime, 
bled  for  their  own  nearer  connections,  par- 
ticularly their  children,  and,  for  my  own 
part  such  had  been  my  incessant  exertions, 
my  fears  for  my  own  family  (particularly 
my  wife)  that  although  I  was  incessantly 
required  at  the  Hall,  and  did  go  there  when- 
ever I  was  able  (Miss  Witherstone  being 
slightly  visited  by  the  prevalent  complaint) 
I  had  to  a  certain  degree  subdued  or  eluded 
my  sorrow  till  that  awful  day  brought  it 
back.    I  was  summoned,  as  a  matter  of 

■ 

course,  to  attend  the  funeral,  but  there  was 
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found  a  necessity  to  divide  me  from  my 
brethren  of  the  profession,  and  render  me 
what  I  truly  was — a  mourner.  It  was  the 
determination  of  the  Squire  that  the  little 
boy  should  follow  his  mother,  and  the  sur- 
prised and  alarmed  child,  now  only  in  his 
sixth  year,  would  walk  with  no  other  per- 
son but  me,  whose  very  heart  he  rent  with 
inquiries  for  mamma. 

When  told  she  was  gone  to  heaven : 

"  But  why  did  she  go  such  a  long  way, 
and  not  take  me  with  her  ?"  said  the  poor 
innocent. 

Oh  !  how  often  in  after-days  have  I 
thought  on  his  words,  how  often  when  he 
was  schooled  to  any  misery,  corrected 
severely  for  the  most  trivial  errors,  his 
mind  astonished,  his  temper  irritated,  his 
affections  suppressed,  his  spirit  cowed,  his 
little  heart  broken,  I  have  said,  '*  Why  did 
she  not  take  thee  to  heaven  with  her  in- 
deed ?" 

At  the  east  end  of  the  parish  church 
there  was  an  enclosure  separated  from  the 
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rest  of  the  burying-ground  by  an  iron  rail- 
ing, which  included  a  considerable  area, 
where  for  many  centuries  the  ancient  family 
of  Witherstone  reposed.  All  without  this 
place  was  crowded  with  persons  who  joined 
our  own  parishioners  in  lamenting  the  good, 
and  young,  and  beautiful  lady,  and  who  at- 
tended with  that  deep  silence  interrupted 
only  by  sighs,  which  became  the  scene. 
The  church  itself  was  verj»^  full,  but  the 
mourners  occupying  the  family  seat,  which 
was  high,  and  screened  by  a  curtain,  all 
eyes  were  cast  rather  on  the  escutcheoned 
coffin  than  the  funeral  train,  until  the  time 
when  we  proceeded  to  lay  the  body  in  the 
dust. 

At  this  moment  we  were  so  pressed,  that 
I  found  it  necessary  to  take  the  child  in 
my  arms ;  and  as  I  am  tall,  and  the  boy 
was  of  course  bare-headed,  he  attracted  in- 
stant attention ; — the  golden  curls  of  his 
full  hair,  the  pearly  whiteness  of  his  skin, 
contrasting  ¥dth  his  black  clothing,  in- 
stantly told  every  creature  in  the  crowd  that 
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that  fair  child  was  the  sole  heir,  the  beau- 
teous representative  of  his  dead  mother. 
Every  bosom  was  wrung  with  the  deepest 
sympathy,  and  many  a  mother  Uterally 
"lifted  up  her  voice  and  wept;*'  whilst 
those  who  had  *'  eaten  of  her  bread,"  shared 
her  acquaintance,  or  partaken  her  charity, 
sobbed  in  very  agony.  Some  sunk  over- 
powered on  the  ground ;  others  pressed,  in 
spite  of  impropriety,  to  look  into  the  grave, 
as  if  to  ascertain  the  dreadful  certainty ;  and 
not  a  few,  with  looks  of  scorn,  observed  to 
each  other,  ''Ah  1  ah  1  he  feels  it  now,  and 
let  him  feel — ^may  the  snake  be  in  his  own 
breast  for  ever !" 

In  all  this  I  partook  the  transports  of 
grief,  blended  as  before  with  an  occasional 
sense  of  inward  extdtation  that  she  had 
escaped  all  sorrow  and  all  shame ;  and  well 
was  T  aware  that  no  chance  of  even  temporary 
earthly  happiness  could  have  been  hers,  if  she 
had  been  so  far  deserted  as  to  have  fled  with 
her  lover.     She  was  too  pure,  too  noble  by 
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nature,  to  have  endured  life  under  a  sense 
of  degradation  ;  and,  indeed,  her  principles 
of  religion  would  have  rendered  it  impossible, 
for  she  had  this  principle  deeply  engrafted, 
as  I  believe,  by  her  excellent  mother-in-law. 
Even  when  ridiculing  the  dogmas  of  her 
narrow-minded,  ceremonial-loving  and  su- 
perstitious husband,  she  has  frequently  made 
remarks,  proving  not  only  a  sounder  judg- 
ment, but  a  purer  faith.  Oh!  in  such  a 
case  she  would  have  been  infinitely  more 
pitiably  situated  than  she  had  been  before. 
Whilst  life  and  memory  remain,  in  humble 
gratitude  will  I  bow  before  God,  to  thank 
Him  for  having  made  me  the  instrument  to 
snatch  her  from  perdition  like  this. 

When  all  the  more  vivid  and  acute  feel- 
ings, awakened  by  the  death  of  this  lovely 
and  ill-fated  being,  had  subsided,  her  me- 
mory still  pressed  on  my  heart  as  a  sensible 
loss,  which  I  felt  the  more  when  the  country 
was  restored  to  health,  and  all  my  own  pro- 
mising family  awoke  thankfulness  for  their 
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preservation.  With  so  much  to  rejoice  in, 
why  did  I  still  inwardly  mourn,  convinced 
as  I  must  be  that  all  was  for  the  best  ?  To 
me  she  had  been  for  years  as  a  sealed  book  ; 
I  neither  beheld  the  beauty  which  delighted 
my  eyes,  nor  partook  the  society  which 
gladdened  my  spirit.  True  as  this  was,  I 
yet  found,  that  when  most  effectually  shut 
out  from  her,  she  had  yet  been  to  me  as  a 
hidden  treasure,  sufficing  to  my  imagination, 
though  denied  to  my  possession.  I  had  a 
key  to  her  feelings,  which  though  unentered, 
were  still  precious  and  sacred  in  my  sight, 
and  gave  me  right  in  her,  a  relationship  to 
her,  an  affection  towards  her,  alike  pure 
and  inexplicable.  I  can  call  heaven  to  wit- 
ness, that  never  did  man  in  his  youth  gaze 
on  woman  in  her  beauty  and  simplicity, 
with  such  total  absence  of  desire,  such  bro- 
therly holiness  of  admiration  and  delight,  as 
I  have  looked  on  her ;  and  frequently  even 
now,  when  more  than  forty  winters  have 
shed  their  snows  on  her  grave,  I  strive  to 
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analyse  my  feelings  towards  her  in  vain. 
Perhaps  they  more  resembled  those  of  Ba- 
bington  for  his  beautiful  Queen,  than  of 
any  person  I  have  ever  known  or  read  of— 
the  fealty  and  devotion  of  loyalty  and 
love. 

Such  at  least  is  the  opinion  of  my  wife, 
who  loved  her  differently,  but  not  less  than 
myself,  and  whose  sorrow  for  her  loss,  espe- 
cially after  I  had  made  her  acquainted  with 
her  sad  story,  exceeded  my  own,  although 
it  was,  I  apprehend,  by  no  means  so  du- 
rable. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

When  the  funeral  was  over,  and  every 
possible  attention  had  been  paid  to  exter- 
nals, Mr.  Witherstone,  who  out-heroded 
Herod,  in  his  pathetic  orations,  and  those 
descriptions  of  his  departed  wife  which 
harrowed  up  every  heart  around  him  cer- 
tainly more  than  his  own,  professed  an  in- 
tention of  setting  out  to  travel,  as  the  only 
way  in  which  to  soothe  his  sorrow,  and  follow 
the  **  customs  of  his  family."  He  therefore 
established  his  remaining  unmarried  sister 
as  mistress  at  the  Hall,  and  did  not  delay 
to  execute  his  project  beyond  a  few  weeks, 
which  being  required  to  complete  the  pos- 
session of  his  wife's  estate,  rendered  it  de- 
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sirable  that  he  should  wait  to  receive  her 
property  from  her  guardians  in  a  more 
regular  manner  than  he  had  yet  done. 

As  in  these  times  the  whole  country  was 
very  superstitious,  numberless  omens  of  the 
late  event  had  been  mentioned,  especially 
the  sound  of  a  hearse  rushing  through  the 
lane  the  night  before  her  death ;  and  one 
man  even  maintained  that  he  had  seen  her 
wraith  at  the  gate  of  the  desert,  which  made 
him  run  a  mile  without  stopping. 

The  reader  will  be  certain  I  heard  these 
accounts  with  satisfaction,  seeing  they  were 
reports  far  distant  from  the  truth.  At  the 
market-town  a  different  reading  was  given, 
for  there  I  heard  ''that  a  young  officer 
(who  should  be  nameless)  had  hired  a 
carriage  to  take  him  to  a  strange  place, 
when  it  was  certain  that  shots  were  fired 
though  at  considerable  intervals,  and  that 
after  leaving  it  he  had  travelled  with  the 
greatest  rapidity  to  London  ;  but  what  be- 
came of  his  adversary  was  unknown." 
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As  it  was  certain  I  discharged  the  second 
pistol  myself  in  order  to  guard  from  evil 
consequences  the  half-distracted  man,  I  was 
not  sorry  to  see  this  idea  hroached  amongst 
those  with  whom  ghost-stories  would ,  not 
have  heen  tenahle.  Often  would  my  mind 
pursue  the  fugitive  with  thoughts  of  pity, 
and  for  his  sake  I  was  not  sorry  that  the 
Squire  had  in  every  possible  way  given  pub- 
licity, in  the  county  advertiser,  and  even 
the  LfOndon  newspapers,  to  the  death  of  his 
lady. 

Whatever  might  be  the  agony  it  inflicted 
in  the  first  place,  it  could  not  fail  to  be- 
come consolatory  in  the  second.  For  some 
time  I  was  anxious  to  deliver  to  him  the 
bracelet  with  which  I  had  been  charged,  but 
the  dread  I  had  of  making  any  inquiry  that 
could  by  possibility  awaken  suspicion 
prevented  me,  to  which  was  added  the  idea 
that  he  had  left  the  kingdom.  He  had 
spoken  of  taking  her  to  another  country,  and 
there  was  somewhat  in  his  accent  which 

VOL.  II.  c 
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induced  me  to  conclude  that  Ireland  was 
the  country  he  meant,  and  his  own  native 
country ;  in  that  case  he  was  probahly 
there  already. 

To  me  he  appeared  an  elegant,  handsome, 
and  truly  interesting  man ;  nor  had  anything 
occurred  in  all  my  observation  which  rob- 
bed him  of  my  esteem  and  good  wishes, 
for  I  saw  clearly  that  he  was  almost  dis- 
tracted by  passion,  and  incapable  of  inten- 
tional dishonour,  though  betrayed  by  his 
feelings  into  error.  Unquestionably  he  had 
heard-  reports  of  the  misery  of  her  he 
loved  beyond  even  the  truth,  since  her 
father  was  apt  to  pour  out  a  strain  of 
invective  against  the  Squire  in  unmea- 
sured tones,  and  when  those  impressions 
were  added  to  the  invitation  she  gave  him 
in  her  hour  of  despondence,  no  wonder  he 
acted  as  he  did,  for  he  was  yet  a  young 
man  and  an  ardent  lover. 

Miss  Witherstone  who  was  left  in  charge 
of  her    brother's    child   and    his  house, 
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though  still  a  very  young  woman,  had  more 
of  those  peculiarities  about  her  which  we 
t^rm  Qld?maidiam,  than  any  of  her  sisters 
had  ever  exhihiited.  She  was,  indeed, 
**  the  softened  image  of  her  noble  sire ;" 
therefore,  the  fair  boy,  who  during  his 
month's  residence  with  ua  had  grown  a  far 
IBpre  vigorous  and  playful^  more  child-like 
wA  boy-like  than  I  had  ever  hoped  to  see 
bim — ^had  little  chance  with  her  of  enjoying 
that  health  which  is  the  gift  of  exercise,  or 
tl^  expansion  of  the  faculties  which  arises 
to  children  from  observation  and  society, 
rather  than  instruction.  Oa  the  contrary, 
his  food  was  prescribed,  his  walks  mea- 
surecl ;  he  must  not  be  boiiiteroiis  with  the 
foQtmen,  npr  romp  with  themaids,  nor  taste 
9WQets  with  the  housekeeper,  nor  chat  with 
the  ipugh  lads  of  the  village,  nor  cry  to  go 
\Q  the  Doctor's,  and  above  all  things,  he 
Wn»t  ask  no  questions  of  his  aunt.  ''  Ne- 
tting was  so  rude  as  asking   questions. 

c  2 
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Nothing  on  earth  so  tiresome  as  teazing 
children.  Either  he  must  sit  down  and 
be  goody  or  stand  in  the  comer  till  he  had 
learnt  to  be  so.  When  papa  came  home, 
he  should  be  whipped  for  evcfry  offence,  as 
he  used  to  be." 

On  witnessing  the  operation  of  thi£ 
system,  I  used  to  say,  '*  But  why,  my  deai 
young  lady,  do  you  not  bind  and  gag  him 
at  once  ?  It  would  save  you  abundance  of 
trouble." 

**  Why,  Sir,"  she  would  reply,  with 
great  simplicity,  ''  I  should  think  it  would 
kill  the  poor  little  thing." 

' '  So  should  I,  in  time ;  but  would  killing  be 
more  cruel  than  thus  to  restrain  those  limbs 
which  nature  bids  him  exercise  ? — to  fettei 
that  mind,  and  those  affections  she  exdtec 
and  moves  to  action  ?  You  are  too  young 
to  have  forgotten  how  you  wished  to  nu 
through  the  desert,  thread  its  mazes,  and 
feel  the  wind  meet  you  at  the  turn  of  everj 
comer,  and  you  now  love  a  little  dancing  1 
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know^  with  a  pleasant  and  proper  partner, 
and  so  forth.  Why  should  the  child  be 
blamed  for  similiu:  desires  ?" 

However  vexed  and  really  angry  I  might 
be  when  I  thus  addressed  the  young  lady, 
I  never  failed  to  throw  as  much  suavity  as 
I  could  into  my  manners,  and  to  look  at 
h^  as  if  I  thought  her  dress  becoming,  or 
her  person  improved ;  for  being  a  married 
Bian,  and  therefore  out  of  the  question  as  a 
lover,  I  considered  it  a  fair  thing  to  forward 
my  suit  by  addressing  those  littie  weak- 
nesses of  nature  which  might  assist  it. 
Miss  Mercy  Witherstone  was,  I  trusty  not 
bom  without  her  sex's  due  share  of  them, 
bat  yet  her  vanity  could  never  be  tickled 
either  out  of  her  simplicity,  or  what  she 
deemed  her  propriety,  and  she  would  sagely 
answer — 

**  I  don't  pretend  to  say^  Doctor  Den- 
nison,  that  I  had  not  that  kind  of  feelings 
when  I  was  quite  a  child,  for,  as  my  poor 
dear  brother  says,  we  are  all  corrupt  enough 
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by  nature.  But  I  also  remember  very  well, 
that  I  was  never  allowed  to  run  a  single 
step,  and  only  to  walk  round  the  grass  plot 
three  times  a  day,  and  never  to  go  out  at 
all,  if  the  wind  blew,  lest  it  should  take  the 
powder  out  of  my  hair ;  and  papa  always 
talked  of  the  good  old  times  when  children 
never  sat  down  in  the  presence  of  their 
parents,  or  spoke  till  they  had  been  spoken 
to ;  and  he  said  "  no  good  came  of  new 
ways  in  any  thing,  so  of  course  I  shall 
bring  up  the  little  boy  as  he  brought  up  his 
father  before  him,  and  I  think  you  will 
allow.  Sir,  that  such  a  man  as  my  poor, 
dear  brother  cannot  be  found  every  day — 
few  people  will  say  they  know  his  fellow 
anywhere/* 

''  I  cannot  deny  that,  Ma'am,  certainly ; 
but  allow  me  to  ask  if  your  mamma*— 
whose  goodness  and  experience  must  have 
weight — ^brings  up  her  two  last  children 
in  this  way  ?'' 

**I  am  sorry  to  say  she  does  not;  but 
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that  I  suppose  is  to  please  her  present 
husband.  I  must  also  say^  Doctor  Den- 
nison^  it  is  hot  very  handsome  of  you  to 
put  me  ill  mind  of  mamma  having  done  such 
a  thing  Us  to  have  more  children  at  all. 
As  ihy  poolp  dear  brother  says,  '  Nothing 
could  h&  more  unnecessary  than  taking 
such  trouble;  for  what  with  cotton  mills, 
i^d  potteries,  and  such  like,  there  will 
be  a  population  that  will  eat  us  aU  up  by 
and  bye," 

Poor  Miss  Mercy  I  what  would  she  have 
aaid  had  she  lived  to  see  the  present  state 
fji  overflowing,  and  long-living  society? 
Most  happily  she  did  not ;  yet  within  her 
time  there  was  an  Abundant  increase  in 
our  neighbourhood,  either  front  births  or 
arrivals,  in  Appledale  and  its  neighbour- 
hodd ;  and  many  must  have  been  her 
anxieties  ere  she  died  of  old  age  at  forty- 
nine. 

We  now  received  another  letter  from 
India,    which,    following   the   former   so 
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closely,  awoke  our  attention  in  the  live- 
liest manner.  We  there  learnt  that  the 
war  with  Hyder  Ali,  being  for  the  present 
in  a  state  of  cessation,  our  worthy  relative 
had  determined  to  return  immediately  to 
Europe ;  and  as  he  expected  to  arrive 
at  the  most  favourable  season  in  his  native 
country,  he  was  desirous,  in  the  first  place, 
of  coming  to  our  village,  or  neighbour- 
hood, and  wished  me  to  look  out  a  fitting 
habitation  for  him  and  his  family,  for 
the  space  of  two  or  three  months,  during 
which  time  he  could  cast  about  his  eye 
for  a  more  permanent  residence,  and  ascer- 
tain the  power  of  his  daughter  to  endure 
the  climate  of  England's  middle  counties. 

Never  surely  was  a  more  puzzling  com- 
mand. The  Witherstone  arms  was  ut- 
terly unequal  to  receiving  such  a  guest, 
even  if  it  had  been  exclusively  devoted 
to  him,  for  the  ground-floor  was  all 
stone,  the  chambers  all  plaster,  and  the 
warmest  summer  failed  to  penetrate  the 
walls,  which  were  fenced  by  a  rocky  mound 
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more  picturesque  than  comfortable.  Ap- 
pledale  wail  crowned  like  a  beehive,  besides 
it  was  too  distant ;  we  were  completely  at  a 
loss. 

It  80  happened  that  in  consequence  of  the 
late  fatality  amongst  us^  one  house  had 
become  vacant.  It  was  situated  within  a 
little  distance  of  ours,  in  a  shady  lane,  with 
a  narrow  slip  of  garden  before  it,  and  an 
orchard  behind,  and  had  a  good  deal  of 
what  the  celebrated  Browne  would  have 
called  ^'capability"  about  it.  At  least  so 
thought  Emily,  and  she  even  ventured  to  be- 
lieve that  in  the  present  softened  frame  of 
his  mind,  if  our  landlord  were  at  home,  she 
should  be  able  to  persuade  him  to  make  the 
necessary  alterations. 

How  she  intended  to  work  on  that  man 
of  incapoMlities  I  know  not ;  but  women  are 
often  ambitious  on  such  points,  and  fre- 
quently carry  them,  so  I  left  her  to  manage 
the  matter  as  she  could,  determined  per- 
sonally never  to  soUcit  him  ;  but  I  confess 

c  3 
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I  was  not  sorry  when  we  learned  that  he 
had  arrived,  and  was  therefore  acces- 
sible. 

It  appeared  that  he  had  come  home 
precisely  that  day  six  months  on  which  his 
poor  wife  died,  and  that  he  had  done  so  for 
the  express  purpose  of  making  the  proper 
change  in  his  mourning  where  he  could  best 
have  leisure  to  give  due  consideration  to  a 
matter  so  momentous. 

In  pursuing  this  intention  his  weepers 
were  discarded,  his  plain  black  buckles  ex* 
changed  for  others  of  a  more  dressy  appear- 
ance, the  broad  hems  on  his  linen  narrowed 
one  half,  and  a  slight  tinge  of  powder  ad- 
mitted upon  his  hair ;  he  also  mounted  on 
his  forefinger  a  ring  of  an  oval  form  and 
an  unusual  size,  in  which,  upon  a  ground 
of  ebony  was  displayed  the  figure  of  a  ske- 
leton, curiously  wrought  in  pearl  or  ivory, 
and  so  well  done  as  to  offer  to  many  eyes 
an  appalling  spectacle.  This  proof  of  his 
love  he  vowed  should  go  with  him  to  his 
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grave,  for  he  declared  that  his  sorrowA 
knew  no  respitdi  that  his  days  were  pleasure- 
less,  his  nights  sleepless,  that  he  had 
neither  relief  in  wandering,  nor  peace  in 
rest,  and  professed  an  intention,  so  soon  as 
he  had  receired  his  rents  and  performed 
one  paramount  duty,  which  pressed  much 
on  his  conscience,  to  go  forth  again,  like 
Noah's  dove,  and  explore  every  remarkable 
place  in  Ireland  and  Scotland. 

This  information  quickened  our  anxiety 
on  the  subject  of  the  house ;  but  we  could 
not  forbear  to  remember,  that  this  man  who 
could  now  travel  every  where,  would  never 
indulge  that  beautiful  young  partner  whom 
every  other  man  would  have  been  proud  to 
exhibit,  with  a  single  journey ;  since  the 
only  time  he  took  her  from  home,  was  that 
when  he  was  called  by  necessity.  On 
Emily  stating  her  desire  to  accommodate 
her  uncle,  and  the  possibility  of  doing  so 
by  making  improvements  in  James  Allen's 
former  habitation,  he  not  only  agreed  to  her 
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wishes  in  the  most   liberal  mannery  b 
placed  the  workmen  at  her  disposal,  acme 
commissioned  her  to  improve  to  an  amoui^t 
far  beyond  any  thing  she  deemed  necessary. 
He  assured  her,  **  that  the  wants  of  a  man 
accustomed  to  the  luxuries  of  India,  even 
for  a  temporary  purpose,  would  go  beyond 
any  calculation  she  was  likely  to  make ;  but 
that  his  house,  furniture,  and  purse,  were 
alike  at  her  service  for  the  entertainment  of 
her  worthy  relative." 

After  this  truly  kind  speech,  he  invited 
her  to  meet  his  mother  and  eldest  sister  on 
the  following  Wednesday ;  observing,  "Thit 
he  required    her    presence    relative   to  a 
certain  duty  incumbent  on  him  as  a  wido^rer, 
and  in  which  the  presence  of  men  might  be 
dispensed  with."      We    therefore  walked 
home  together,  well  pleased  with  our  ncg<^ 
tiation,  and  agreeing  that  we  had  never  seeO- 
the  Squire  to  equal  advantage.  "Home  keep- 
ing youths  have  homely  wits,'*  as  they  sajf'i 
was  a  quotation  that  rose  to  both  our  miod^i 
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and  we  could  not  fail  to  regret  that  his  wits 
had  not  been  improved  by  travel  during 
that  period,  when  such  improvement  would 
have  rendered  it  valuable  to  the  sweet  com- 
puion  he  had  lost. 

When  my  wife  appeared  on  the  appointed 
day,  the  meeting  was,  necessarily,  very 
affecting ;  as  the  ladies  had  not  seen  each 
other  since  the  loss  of  her  they  alike  loved 
and  lamented.  Still  more  were  their  hearts 
touched,  when  the  Squire  himself  proceeded 
with  them  to  his  late  wife's  dressing-room, 
iRiiere,  on  various  chairs  and  tables,  were 
piled  up  all  the  clothes,  laces,  feathers, 
and  trinkets  of  the  deceased,  each  of 
which  necessarily  brought  back  to  the  mind 
her  form  and  countenance;  the  particular 
occasion  on  which  such  and  such  things 
had  been  worn,  and  the  sad  conviction 
that  they  should  never  behold  her  again. 
I  will  not  say  that  the  four  females  thus 
gathered  together,  consisting  of  his  eldest 
and  youngest  sisters,  his  mother  still  in  her 
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prime,  and  even  the  young  friend  of  the 
family,— mine  own  especial  friend,— might 
not  feel  some  little  desire  to  appropriate 
a  portion  of  the  immense  mass  before 
them,  which  had  been  unquestionably 
gathered  together  by  a  lavish  and  extra- 
vagant hand,  seeking  thus  to  cheat  the 
heart  of  its  sorrows ;  and  it  is  probable, 
that  a  little  female  curiosity  did  float 
through  the  mind  of  each  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  sorrow  was  suspended,  and 
curiosity  quenched  by  the  oration  which 
followed  : 

**  Behold  1  behold  I — these  piles  of  vain 
and  gorgeous  apparel  I  see  here  the  idle 
and  changing  fashions,  by  which  vanity 
decketh  itself  in  immodest  allurements,  and 
that  money  is  consumed  which  was  given 
to  feed  the  hungry  and  clothe  the  naked. 
The  fair  form  which  they  once  decorated, 
is  now  gone  down  to  the  dust.  The  breast 
which  was  covered  with  this  gauze,  and 
adorned  by  these  pearls,  is  now  a  banquet 
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to  the  worm.  Never  more  shall  these  ha- 
biliments feed  the  pride,  and  exhibit  the 
weakness  of  woman.  As  she  is  in  her 
grave  so  shall  they  also  be  entombed,  and 
never  shall  the  evil  weeds  of  folly  spring 
from  the  soil  that  covers  them.  Their 
grave  shall  be  in  the  darkest  shades  of  the 
desert,  and  you  shall  all  behold  the  earth 
dose  over  them  : — for  the  present  I  beg 
you  to  depart  and  to  meditate." 

The  surprize  which  every  one  experienced, 
the  sorrow  which  had  been  naturally  awak- 
ened, and  the  awful  ideas  which  were 
thus  pressed  upon  them,  caused  all  to 
depart  in  silence,  and  retrace  their  steps  to 
the  distant  drawing-room,  where  for  some 
time  the  silence  of  meditation,  so  emphati- 
cally recommended,  did  indeed  jpre vail.  It 
was,  however,  broken  by  Miss  Mercy,  who 
observed,  she  must  needs  say : 

"  Her  poor  dear  brother  in  some  things 
had  rather  odd  notions — to  bury  a  chest  of 
good  clothes,  like  a  Christian's  body,  was 
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to  her  mind,  a  kind  of  sacrilegious  thing, 
that  seemed  someway  quite  awful." 

**  It  will  be  no  sacrilege  in  my  mind  to 
dig  it  up  again/'  said  the  sister.  *'  The  day 
of  resurrection  will  only  follow  the  day  of 
judgment  in  this  case,  instead  of  preceding 
it." 

**  Say  nothing  about  it,  my  dears,  for  the 
present,"  quoth  the  mother,  "  ydur  brother 
will  have  his  own  way,  and  can  do  what 
he  will  with  his  own  property,  you  know." 

*'  I  don't  call  it  his  property ;  'tis  that  of 
the  poor  child's,  for  his  mother  laid  out  a 
good  five  or  six  hundred  a  year,  which 
came  by  Mrs.  Seppington  to  her  you  know, 
and  ought  to  go  to  her  heirs.  I  will  ask 
my  husband  about  it  when  I  get  home ;  for 
I  am  a  mother  myself,  and  cannot  bear  the 
idea  of  a  child  being  wronged." 

"  Had  she  lived  to  make  a  will,  she  would 
have  given  all  to  me  as  the  unmarried 
sister,"  said  Mercy. 

"No  such  thing  I   I  should  have  had 
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them  as  the  youngest,  being  nearest  her 
own  age." 

''I  rather  think  the  dear  creature  pre- 
ferred me  as  her  mother  to  all  her  sisters ; 
and  perhaps  this,  her  good  neighbour  Mrs. 
Dennison,  even  to  me,  therefore,  it  is  foolish 
to  dispute  on  the  point.  Be  quiet,  and 
when  your  brother  is  gone  we  will  see  if 
any  thing  can  be  regained.  In  that  case, 
as  you,  Gertrude,  say,  we  will  save  them 
for  the  child." 

"I  did  not  exactly  say  that,  mother. 
We  know  that  he  can  neither  wear  them, 
nor  want  them." 

"  His  wife  should  have  the  jewels,"  said 
Emily,  speaking  for  the  first  time. 

This  point  was  warmly  being  argued  by 
the  sisters,  when  the  door  was  opened  by  the 
solemn  gardiner,  who  rather  by  motion  than 
words  summoned  them  to  follow  him  to  his 
master.  Each  threw  a  cambric  handker- 
chief over  her  head,  as  it  was  now  spring. 
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and  proceeded  mechanically  to  follow  tbeir 
conductor  through  the  mazy  walks  of  thit 
portion  of  the  grounds  I  have  already  men-  j 
tioned.  As  they  advanced  they  became 
sensible  of  heat  in  the  atmosphere ;  bat  no 
one  broke  the  silence  they  had  rdapni 
into,  and  they  at  once  were  led  into  tt 
open  space,  surrounded  by  high  tree&i  iihsK 
to  their  absolute  horror,  stood  the  Sqains;  ^ 
like  a  magician  presiding  at  a  sacrifice.  A 
robe  was  in  his  hand,  the  embers  of  ait  flB^ 
mense  fire  at  his  feet,  and  ever  and  bdod 
as  he  stirred  the  ashes,  silks,  and  taflfetielf 
crackled  ;  gauze  and  lace  sparkled  up ;  tto 
glimmering  of  fiery  spangles  emitted  raySi 
and  ribbons  of  every  hue  shot  forth  long 
lines  of  living  fire. 

One  shriek  of  amazement,  one  exdaDft* 
tion  of  utter  reprobation,  burst  firdm  ev07 
lip ;  but  when  the  work  of  destructicm  wtf 
complete,  when  even  the  sable-triaufii' 
cardinal,  and  the  ermined  n^gUg^e  wereooo^ 
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somedy  wd  the  destroyer  pronounced  that 
his  work  was  done,  there  was  again  silence 
of  thie  most  diecisive  kind,  for  it  was  com- 
pounded of  astonishment,  anger,  and  ob- 
stinacy. My  wife  did  not  wait  for  its  diS'- 
persion,  she  considered  her  share  of  the 
lesson  to  be  finished,  and  hastened  wisely 
to  that  home  where  she  could  speak  freely, 
and  revile  safely,  and,  to  give  her  her  due, 
never  was  she  more  eloquent  in  speech,  nor 
appropriate  in  epithet — nor  did  I  hesitate 
to  chime  in  with  the  opinions  she  expressed 
at  every  interval  when  she  afibrded  me  an 
opportunity. 

It  will  be  now  supposed  that  we  agreed 
the  strange  man's  travels  had  made  him 
worse  instead  of  better ;  but  this  we  could 
not,  for  his  own  generous  conduct  respect- 
ing the  house,  and  the  great  pains  he  took 
to  relieve  the  poor,  increase  the  welfare  of 
his  tenants,  and  arrange  all  things  well  in 
the  parish,  forbade  us  to  do  so.    In  point 
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of  fact,  he  was,  as  he  had  always  been,  un- 
changed and  unchangeable — ^perfectly  sel- 
fish, but  not,  therefore,  mean  or  covetous, 
and,  above  all  things,  whimsical  and  con- 
ceited. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Our  kinsman  was  delayed^  for  he  did 
not  arrive  till  the  month  of  September,  a 
drcumstance  highly  favourable  to  his  rustic 
home,  since  it  happened  to  be  rich  in  ever- 
greens, as  to  its  little  garden,  and  shaded 
by  elms. 

My  wife  had  really  done  wonders  in  her 
improvements  ;  for  she  had  thrown  a 
bow  window  out  of  the  parlour,  which  at 
once  enlarged  and  enlightened  it ;  she  had 
turned  the  former  kitchen  into  a  dining- 
room,  and  made  that  necessary  appendage 
out  of  the  dairy,  by  which  means  the  future 
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inhabitante  would  be  neither  annoyed  by 
sound  nor  smell.  She  had  furnished  the 
rooms  with  simple,  but  tasteful  furniture ; 
the  walls  were  green,  the  curtains  white, 
the  chairs  easy,  the  sofas  soft.  Plants 
which  she  concluded  to  be  familiar  to  them, 
were  placed  on  little  brackets  and  stands ; 
a  few  books  were  laid  about,  and  a  musical 
instrument  hired  from  the  country  town. 
Receipts  were  procured  from  all  the  likely 
sources;  and  Debby,  who  was  really  an 
excellent  cook,  deputed  to  that  department, 
with  the  proviso  that  if  a  foreign  one  was 
part  of  the  household,  she  must  submit  to 
his  regulations — a  salvo  by  no  m^ans  pa- 
latable, but  accepted  on  principle  by  our 
excellent  damsel. 

Expectation  was  wound  up  to  its  utmost 
pitch,  not  only  in  our  own  family  but  the 
neighbourhood,  before  Colonel  Littleton 
made  his  appearance,  for  not  one  person  in 
the  parish  at  present,  besides  myself,  had 
ever  seen  a  blackamoor,  and  very  few  I^new 
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what  a  nabob  was ;  yet  all  agreed  to  apply 
that  term  to  my  wife's  uncle,  while  his 
(laughter  was  termed  a  nabobess.  It  turned 
out,  however,  that  the  e]q)ected  cavalcade 
of  Nookabadar,  Dubushes,  Kananahs  and 
Khidmajus  were  comprized  in  a  sickly 
looking  gentleman  about  fifty-five,  a  delicate 
girl  of  eighteen,  a  man  of  colour,  as  a  valet, 
and  an  English  lady's  maid,  who  was  the 
only  formidable  personage  in  the  party. 

Far  firom  bringing  with  them  eastern  airs 
and  hauteur,  the  strangers  seemed  de- 
lighted to  be  received  with  affection  by 
plfdn  people,  whose  hearts  could  be  read  in 
tlneir  countenances;  and  although  the 
dialeot  of  the  country  was  often  unintelli- 
gible, the  smile  which  it  elicited  was  un- 
mingled  with  contempt,  and  the  command 
reiterated  without  peevishness.  It  was 
indeed  reported  to  the  carpenter  who  had 
acted  according  to  Emily's  orders  as 
architect,  that  the   great  man  called  the 
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house  "  a  pretty  bungalow,"  which  they 
considered  to  be  French  for  "  bungling  job," 
and  sorely  did  it  grieve  the  honest  man; 
but  beyond  this  no  offence  was  given  or  re- 
ceived. 

The  Colonel,  with  a  frankness  that  en- 
deared him  to  Emily,  and  a  confidence  in 
my  skill  not  less  flattering,  placed  the  affairs 
of  his  stomach  in  my  hands,  both  as  to  food 
and  medicine,  in  consequence  of  which 
Deborah  was  installed  high-priest^ss  in  the 
kitchen  ;  and  as  I  had  taught  her  to  make 
curry,  she  was  soon  in  high  favour,  and  de- 
clared to  be  super-excellent  for  an  En- 
glishwoman. So  much  did  this  flattery  re- 
concile her  to  Saib,  her  dark  acquaintance, 
that  no  two  persons  ever  pulled  together 
more  agreeably.  What  would  I  have  given 
if  good  fortune  had  sent  an  itinerant  painter 
into  the  country  who  could  have  done  justice 
to  their  singular  physiognomies,  when  sit- 
ting over  a  cup  of  tea,  the  sable  traveller 
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related  "  moving  incidents  by  flood  or  field," 
and  Deborah  replied  by  a  sympathetic  tear, 
or  approving  smile. 

At  one  time  I  really  thought  their  sym- 
pathies would  have  verged  to  that  point  of 
union  which  people  of  all  colours  and 
countries  are  subject  to  contracting ;  but  I 
have  no  right  to  say  matrimony  was 
thought  of  by  Deborah  herself,  and  it  is 
certain  Saib's  whole  soul  was  wedded  to 
his  master  with  a  strength  of  attachment 
which  I  apprehend  cannot  be  frequently 
experienced  by  his  countrymen  for  the 
English.  Alas  I  scarcely  had  six  pleasant 
weeks  passed  over  us,  when  our  gentle 
exotic,  shuddering  beneath  the  first  breath 
of  a  northern  frost,  alarmed  the  father,  and 
bade  him  seek  for  her  a  more  genial  cli- 
mate. 

One  evening,  as  we  sat  together  consider- 
ing whether  Bath  or  Devonshire  would  be 
best  for  this  tender  blossom,  a  letter  was 
presented   to  me  from  the  Hall,  to  which 
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place  it  was  said  that  the  Squire  had  suddenly 
returned,  and  whilst  the  servant  was  speak- 
ing, the  news  was  confirmed  by  the  striking 
up  of  the  three  church  bells.  Opening  the 
letter,  I  read  as  follows : 

"Esteemed  Sir, 

"  1  hereby  inform  you  that  I  have  re- 
turned to  my  own  mansion,  from  which, 
God  willing,  I  shall  be  in  no  haste  to  de- 
part, having  brought  with  me  a  mistress  for 
the  same,  who  may  in  some  slight  degree 
assuage  my  present  anguish,  and  partake  of 
the  grief  she  cannot  console.  She  is  a 
comely  personage,  my  family  having  a  pre- 
dilection for  such,  of  good  family  and 
nurture,  though  unportioned,  and  more 
stricken  in  years  than  my  late  lady  ;  for  as 
I  am  myself  advancing  to  thirty  years, 
which  I  consider  to  be  the  top  of  the  hill  in 
man's  life,  from  which  he  descendeth 
surely  and  certainly,  so  I  felt  it  my  duty  to 
unite  my  fate  with  a  staid  and  sober  person 
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meet  for  the  duties  of  conjugal  life,  the 
^hich  is  nowise  a  matter  of  Ught  disport, 
but  of  due  gravity. 

"  Considering  Mrs.  Dennison  in  all  re- 
spects as  a  discreet  person,  I  desire  to 
introduce  her  to  my  said  lady,  and  trust 
that  she  will  accompany  you  hither  at  your 

earliest  convenience,  and  remain 

«         #         * 

"Good  God!''  exclaimed  I,  "Mr. 
Witherstone  is  married,  and  has  just 
brought  home  his  wife  to  the  Hall." 

**  Surely  not,"  cried  Colonel  Littleton, 
"  for  the  people  of  the  village  are  saluting 
him  by  a  dumb  peal." 

*^  His  honour  ordered  it,"  said  the  ser- 
vant, "  for  it  is  a  year  this  very  night  since 
Madam  died,  and  he  has  wished  the  time 
to  be  properly  observed." 

The  man  departed  with  a  suitable  mes- 
sage ;  and  it  will  readily  be  believed  that 
our    conjectures    and    surprize    furnished 
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conversation  for  the  evening,  not  unmixe 
with  those  fond  remembrances  of  the  de 
parted,  which  the  melancholy  sound  of  th 
bells  contributed  to  inspire.  We  ha 
indeed  already  spoken  so  much  of  her,  tha 
our  friends  were  nearly  as  interested  as  our — 
selves  in  the  subject ;  and  her  sad  fate  had^ 
drawn  many  a  tear  from  the  mild  eyes  o 
Eliza  Littleton. 

We  did  not  doubt  that  the  Squire  had 
been  taken  in  at  some  watering-place  by  an 
artful  woman,  some  made-up  old  maid,  or 
cunning  widow,  and  we  all  agreed  to  la- 
ment bitterly  the  fate  of  the  dear  boy,  under 
such  a  step-mother,  though  we  were  well 
aware  that  no  one  could  be  more  strict, 
severe,  or  teazing  than  his  own  father,  and 
that  all  change  must  be  for  the  better. 

So  much  had  the  more  vivid  imagina- 
tion of  my  wife  rung  the  changes  on  the 
troubles  of  this  interesting  child,  that  when 
morning  came  she  was  really  too  much  op- 
pressed and  too  unwell  to  pay  her  respecU 
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to  the  bride.  I  was  therefore  deputed  to  go 
alone,  make  her  apologies,  and  use  my  eyes 
and  ears  in  detecting  the  deception  of  this 
artful  woman,  of  whom  it  was  nevertheless 
prophesied  that  **  she  had  met  with  her 
match,  as  she  would  find  to  her  sorrow." 

With  these  prejudices  in  my  mind,  and 
the  memory  of  her  in  all  her  loveliness, 
whom  I  had  first  beheld  there  as  a  bride,  I 
walked  slowly  down  the  avenue,  after  turn- 
ing my  face  towards  the  desert, — that  scene 
of  suffering, — and  retracing  the  mournful  pro- 
cession, which  just  in  that  season  had  poured 
down  this  vista  a  year  before.  When  I  got 
to  the  house  I  heartily  repented  that  I  had 
come  out,  for  my  heart  was  oppressed  even 
to  suffocation. 

The  moment  I  was  announced,  the  bride- 
groom stepped  forward  to  receive  me  with 
more  than  his  wonted  urbanity,  and  less 
solemnity  than  usual,  acquired  unquestion- 
ably by  living  in  the  world  a  little.  He  was 
dressed  in  a  perfectly  new  suit  of  grey  cloth. 
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lined  with  black  silk,  and  laced  with  black, 
which  became  him  extremely*  Miss  Mercy, 
completely  out  of  mourning  and  gaily 
dressed,  next  met  my  eye;  after  her,  a 
handsome  woman  in  the  decline  of  life, 
whom  he  introduced  as  his  grand  aunt-in- 
law ;  next  came  the  bride,  '^  the  comely 
lady  stricken  in  years/' 

Her   years   appeared   three  or  four  and 
twenty ;  she  had  in  fact  been  married  oo 
the  birthday   of  the  last.      She  was   not 
merely  comely,  but  actually  beautiful.    Her 
height  was  commanding,  her  figure  grace- 
ful and  delicate,  her  complexion  fair  and 
blooming,  and  every  feature  decidedly  hand- 
some, their  general  expression  being  as  good 
as  their  particular  forms.     That  expression 
was  at  once  highly  intelligent,  yet  meek 
and  subdued;   in  speaking,  she  used  the 
language  of  a  well-read  woman,  which  in 
those  days  was   a  happy  singularity,  but 
often  unpleasantly  combined ;  on  the  con- 
trary, in  her  it  was  accompanied  by  the 
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utmost  modesty  and  quiet  unconsciousness 
of  superiority ;  but  what  pleased  me  in  her 
best  of  all,  was  to  see  the  child  alternately 
look  in  her  face,  and  then  nestle  to  her  side, 
whilst  without  a  single  word,  without  a 
pretext  of  fondling,  often  as  her  arm  encir- 
cled its  neck  would  she  press  its  little  head 
towards  her,  with  the  unpremeditated  fond- 
ness of  a  kind  and  tender  heart ;  and  when 
she  perceived  the  emotion  I  felt,  the  grati- 
tude even,  which  I  doubt  not  my  eyes  ex- 
pressed, the  tears  sprung  to  her  own. 

Excellent  woman!  if  my  heart  did  ho* 
mage  to  you  then,  well  may  it,  when  after 
years  of  unwearisome  torture,  unmitigated 
tyranny,  the  cold  severity  of  ceremonial, 
the  wearisome  complaint  of  hypochondriac 
ailment,  you  still  retained  the  uncomplain- 
ing sweetness  of  a  temper,  that  could  al- 
ways feel,  yet  never  resent,  and  the  kind- 
ness of  a  noble  nature,  if  ever  human 
being  obeyed  in  its  fullest  sense  the  apos- 
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tolic  injunction,  "  Be  not  wearied  of  well- 
doing/' that  woman  was  you. 

It  will  be  readily  believed  that  my  report 
made  a  great  change  in  favour  of  the  bride, 
and  set  all  upon  wondering  ''  how  such  a 
woman  could  have  sold  herself  to  such  a 
man."     In  this   respect  our    good  uncle, 
though  personally  a  stranger  to  both  par- 
ties, knowing  the  world  far  better  than  any 
of  us,  set  all  to  rights.     ''  Surely,"  said  he, 
''  a  woman  is  not  to  be  classed  with  the 
mercenary,    nor  the    self-selling,   who   in 
accepting  a  wealthy  man  provides  herself 
not  only  a  superior  home,  but  the  power  of 
benefiting   her    fellow-creatures    far   more 
than   she  could   do   by  virtuous   poverty. 
Besides,  Mrs.  Witherstone  probably  thus 
aids  the  venerable  relative  who  has  supplied 
to  her  the  parents  she  has  lost.     You  must 
also  remember  that  your  odd  Squire  is  well- 
looking,  and  to  her  little  known  ;  since  at  a 
distance  from  his  own  home  and  his  de- 
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pendants  he  could  not  possibly  exercise  his 
peculiarities  of  manner  and  temper,  whereas 
his  good  qualities  travelled  with  him,  for  a 
man  may  find  objects  of  charity  in  every 
situation/' 

Soon  after  this  change  in  the  village, 
Colonel  Littleton  and  his  sweet  daughter 
set  out  for  Bath ;  but  as  my  wife  was  on  the 
point  of  presenting  me  with  another  child 
— which  proved  to  be  a  boy — they  both 
desired  to  be  considered  sponsors,  and  left 
me  such  a  present  for  the  occasion  that  I 
became  a  purchaser  of  their  house,  which  was 
to  be  held  theirs  by  rent,  and  always  inha- 
bited by  them  in  the  summer  season.  It 
was  an  act  of  great  kindness  in  the  Squire 
to  sell  me  this  pretty  place,  but  which  he 
could  luckily  do  without  dismembering  his 
estate,  to  which  it  had  not  originally  be- 
longed. 

The  new  lady  produced  three  daughters 
in  the  following  six  years,  each  of  whom 
were  taken  away  to  a  nurse  a  few  hours 
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after  their  birth,  but  were  all  exempted  by 
their  sex  from  the  dangers  of  immersion. 
On  being  each  brought  back  at  the  age  of 
two  years  to  the  paternal  mansion,  the 
example  of  family  custom  in  all  points  of 
discipline  was  laid  before  Mrs.  Witherstone, 
and  she  was  required  to  enforce  it.  These 
orders  she  never  controverted,  but  acted  on, 
as  if  she  had  made  the  vow  of  Griselda. 
Nevertheless,  her  own  sweetness  was  grafted 
in  all  things  on  his  acidity ;  and  whilst  she 
was  shut  out  from  a  world  she  was  calcu- 
lated to  relish  and  to  adorn — whilst  her 
fine  person  was  arrayed  in  all  the  anti- 
quated clothing  he  desired,  and  the  pretty 
little  girls  themselves  were  dressed  like  the 
marble  troop  on  his  great  grandfather's 
monument — still  she  retained  the  calm 
cheerfulness  of  her  manners,  the  equani- 
mity of  her  temper.  In  all  the  other  rela- 
tions of  life  she  was  dignified  as  benevolent 
~Aere  she  was  submission  even  to  child- 
like obedience.     Emily,    indeed,   used  to 
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say,  *^  that  had  she  been  less  handsome  she 
would  not  have  consented  to  dress  so  Uke 
a  fright,  but  that  she  was  conscious  he 
could  not  spoil  he^."  There  might  be 
something  in  this  whilst  she  was  under 
thirty,  for  I  have  frequently  seen  pretty 
young  girls  like  to  put  on  spectacles ;  but 
we  are  all  certain  when  she  had  turned 
thirty,  it  would  not  be  very  agreeable  to 
wear  gowns  and  bonnets .  suited  to  no  one 
younger  than  her  grandmother.  Still  more 
must  she  have  felt  those  restraints  painful, 
when  her  blooming  girls  were  compelled  to 
appear  like  dauy-maids,  and  forbidden  all 
the  pleasures  and  advantages  their  situation 
in  life  entitled  them  to  enjoy.  ''  Gall  min- 
gled with  vinegar'"  was  the  draught  em- 
blematically  held  every  day  to  her  lips; 
and  He  alone  to  whom  it  was  Uterally 
offered,  could  have  enabled  her  to  take  it 
without  useless  recrimination  or  vain  re- 
pinings. 
But  in  no  point  did  the  excellence  of  this 
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lady's  conduct  aflfect  me  so  much  as  in  that 
of  her  devotedness  to  the  little  motherless 
boy,  who   grew  up  so  like  the  parent  he 
had  lost,  as  to  attract  all  eyes,  and  predis- 
pose all  hearts  in  his  favour,  save  that  of 
the  father.     He  had,  indeed,  some  pride  ia 
his  beauty,  but  none  in  his  talent,  for  every 
indication  of  quickness  he  sought  to  crusb  % 
and  would  have  really  reduced  him  nearly  C^ 
imbecility,  if  by  her  increasing  kindness  aa^ 
ability  she  had  not  succeeded  in  fostena£ 
the  germ  of  mind  and  softening  the  dispoSuft-* 
tion  to  rebellion  his  father's   pertinacioi»  * 
whimsies  infallibly  awakened,  whenever  hi-^ 
health  was  tolerable.    This  never  amounts  ^ 
to  strength,  either  from  the  cold  caught  l  «3 
his   immersion   or  the   abundant  clothim£ 
inflicted  by  Miss  Mercy,   his  lungs  wer^ 
always  delicate.   Happy  were  we  all  wh^* 
he  was  sent  to  a  distant  boarding-school 
and  placed  under  a    kind   and  judicioi^s 
master. 

Yet  even  here  it  is  certain  he  was  pa^- 
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Sued  by  the  miseries   which   his   father's 
^vhimsical  systems  unceasingly  inflicted  on 
every  creature  within  his  domestic   sove- 
:reignty,  for  his  strange  dress  rendered  him 
a  laughing  stock  to  the  boys.    The  demands 
made  upon  him  for  exertion,  beyond  the 
usual  lessons,  abridged  his  hours  of  play — 
even   his  prayers  were   dictated,   and  his 
punishments  prescribed.     In  the  latter  par- 
ticular, it  is,  however,  only  justice  to  say 
that  the  beautiful  and  elegant  Mrs.   Storme 
was  a  more  vindictive  and  effective  tyrant ; 
her  only  daughter — the  child  ordered  out  of 
her  presence — never  went  to  school  after  a 
vacation  without  being  accompanied  by  a 
list  of  punishments  to  be  endured  from  time 
to  time,  for  offences  committed  during  the 
holidays — such  as  soiling  a  frock,  breaking  a 
tea  cup,  or  giving  a  saucy  answer.    These 
recompenses  consisted  of  whippings,  fast- 
ings, tasks,  and  mortifications — happy,  too, 
was  it  for  her  when  the  good,  the  rough 
admiral,  her  father's  brother,  opened  his 
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arms  and  house  for  her  reception — still  more 
happy  when  she  became  united  to  her  pre- 
sent partner.  Long  as  all  this  has  passed, 
should  her  eye  glance  on  this  record  of  early 
life,  well  will  she  remember  it;  She  was  a 
high-spirited  and  lively  child,  full  of  the 
abilities  which  distinguished  her  family, 
and  rendered  her  brother,  as  a  classical 
traveller,  one  of  the  most  noted  and  ho- 
noured men  of  his  age. 

At  this  time,  her  beautiful  mother  was  a 
widow ;  but  this  she  did  not  long  remain, 
transferring  her  passion  for  toads  to  the 
toad-eater,  Mr.  Bosworth.  It  was  a  pecu- 
liarity in  the  history  of  this  couple  that, 
during  the  years  when  they  resided  under 
the  same  roof  before  marriage,  they  agreed 
together — the  world  said — too  well;  but 
from  the  first  week  of  their  marriage,  they 
disagreed  so  entirely  that  parting  soon  took 
place,  and  half  of  the  lady's  jointure  was 
consigned  to  the  husband,  in  consequence 
of  which  she  ever  afterwards  suffered  com- 
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parative  poverty.  What  was  not  less  to  be 
lamented,  was  the  want  of  that  adoration 
to  which  she  had  been  accustomed,  and 
which  was  not  less  a  loss  than  the  luxuries 
she  had  revelled  in,  for  the  rest  of  her  life 
was  a  vain  search  for  it,  or  an  attainment 
of  it  temporarily,  injurious  to  her  good 
name  though  insufficient  to  its  destruction. 
She  embraced  every  changing  doctrine  in 
politics  and  religion,  affected  to  be  a  leader 
of  fashion  in  the  village,  and  give  the  ton 
in  literature  at  Buxton  or  Matlock — nay, 
even  dabbled  in  physics,  and  died  the  victim 
of  an  experiment,  ere  ''  time  had  thinned 
her  flowing  hairs,"  or  impaired  the  bril- 
liance of  her  complexion.  In  fact,  she 
died  at  thirty-eight,  after  a  few  hours' 
illness. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Bath  was  found  to  agree  with  our  excel- 
lent friends  as  a  winter  residence ;  and  for 
three  successive  summers  the  Colonel  and 
his  fair  daughter  resided  as  before  in  the 
place  we  now  called  "  Elm  Cottage,"  where 
their  presence  was  equally  desired  by  the 
relatives  who  loved  them,  and  the  poor 
whom  their  residence  employed  or  assisted. 
As  the  house  was  at  the  very  verge  of  the 
parish,  on  that  side  which  led  to  the  Park, 
such  help  was  of  course  particularly  valua- 
ble in  the  first  two  summers,  from  the  great 
house  being  shut.     On  the  third  year  the 
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lieir  took  possessioD,  and  soon  after  brought 
^  bride  there,  in  consequence  of  which  we 
^1  became  gay  again,  and  I  had  great  plea- 
sure in  seeing  some  amusement  thence 
arise  to  these  beloved  relations. 

Before  the  summer  was  over  more  mate- 
rial events  occurred.  Miss  Littleton  re- 
ceived the  addresses  of  a  gentleman  who 
was  related  to  the  young  Lady  Hamerton, 
and  he  was  in  every  respect  so  desirable  a 
connection,  that  her  father  could  not  refuse 
him,  although  he  justly  considered  the 
health  of  his  daughter  unfitted  her  for  the 
marriage  state.  His  objections  were  over- 
ruled ;  the  marriage  took  place  in  the  fol- 
lowing autumn,  and  they  all  departed  for 
the  west  of  England  to  the  gentleman's  seat, 
after  which  we  saw  little  of  the  Colonel,  al- 
though he  retained  his  house,  for  having  a 
sincere  regard  for  us  all,  and  almost  a  paren- 
tal love  for  Emily, — ^who  greatly  resembled 
him  in  person, — it  was  always  his  intention 
to  reside  much  amongst  us,  but  circum- 
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stances  prevented  him  from  effecting 
purpose. 

His  daughter  hore  two  children,  the  1 
of  whom  soon  died,  and  was  followed  I 
fragile  mother.  When  we  received  i 
mation  of  the  second  event,  Emily  im 
ately  set  out  to  visit  and  console  the  aff 
father,  and  finding  him  not  only  in 
sorrow,  hut  actually  ill  health,  she  pre 
upon  him  to  remove  to  Bath,  whicl 
a  place  where  he  always  received  Im 
and  with  my  free  permission,  determii 
remain  with  him  some  time. 

He  became  better  there,  though  i 
summer  time,  and  he  would  probablj 
ventured  down  to  the  cottage,  if  it  hs 
been  for  the  arrival  of  a  lady  from 
whom  he  had  known  from  her  child 
and  to  whom  he  offered  this  abode  8( 
as  it  might  suit  her.  She  was  the  wii 
man  of  great  military  name  then,  a 
dier-general,  and  had  come  to  Ei 
partly  because  the  voyage  had  bed 
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scribed  for  her  health,  and  partly  to  place 
her  only  child,  a  little  daughter,  in  a  school 
of  high  reputation  near  London. 

I  understood  from  the  Colonel's  letter 
that  the  lady  was  not  rich,  as  her  husband 
had  no  private  fortune  and  his  own  ex- 
penses, under  existing  circumstances,  were 
very  great ;  and  that  as  she  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  every  elegance,  and  was  naturally 
gay  and  very  attractive,  a  retired  residence 
was  every  way  desirable  for  her,  provided 
she  could  be  induced  to  consider  it  agreeable. 
He  said,  **it  would  at  once  restore  her 
health,  which  was  injured  by  a  warm  climate, 
prevent  her  from  accumulating  expenses, 
which  might  hereafter  become  embarrassing, 
and  above  all  things,  be  valuable  as  a  safe 
retreat  to  a  handsome  woman,  unprotected 
by  the  presence  of  a  mother,  and  thrown  at 
a  great  distance  from  an  honourable  and 
afiectionate  husband.  As  to  society,''  he 
added,  *'  she  will  find  in  Mrs.  Witherstone 
a  host,  and  even  in  her  husband  there  is 
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store  of  amusement,  so  I  hope  my  lively 
prot^g^e  will  manage." 

In  due  time  then  came  Mrs.  Clifford 
attended  by  a  man  cook  and  a  female  wait- 
ing woman,  both  children  of  the  soil  from 
whence  she  travelled,  so  that  my  provision 
of  a  good  housemaid  and  a  handy  footboy 
were  by  no  means  unnecessary.  As  the 
place  could  boast  "  the  perfumes  of  Arabia," 
or  others  equally  good,  for  it  was  perfectly 
covered  with  roses,  woodbine,  and  jessamine, 
and  had,  during  the  time  when  it  was  inha- 
bited by  an  elegant  young  woman,  received 
various  additions  and  improvements,  she 
expressed  equal  admiration  and  surprise  at 
all  she  saw ;  and  the  weather  being  indeed 
delightful,  there  seemed  every  reason  to 
believe  that  she  would  find  both  health  and 
content  in  her  temporary  retreat. 

This  lady  was  not  so  tall  as  my  wife 
or  Mrs.  Witherstone;  she  was  just  the 
middle  size,  and  of  that  description  of 
person  which   in   the    country    is   called 
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plump.  Her  complexion  was  slightly  em- 
browned by  the  warm  climate  ;  her  eyes 
dark,  brilliant,  and  yet  mild  in  expression ; 
her  teeth  white,  and  her  lips  full  and  well 
formed.  The  rest  of  her  face  had  nothing 
to  boast,  but  as  a  whole  it  was  attractive. 
Her  hands,  feet,  and  neck  were  very  fine, 
and  it  was  naw  the  fashion  to  display 
them;  a  fashion  which  never  before  had 
presumed  to  travel  to  Witherstone,  and 
which  a  single  glance  informed  me,  would 
shut  the  door  of  its  great  house  against 
her. 

But  could  any  man  shut  his  door,  or  his 
heart,  against  one  so  correct  in  her  man- 
ners, so  delicate  and  lady-like  in  every 
movement ;  so  insinuating  in  her  languor, 
80  charming  in  her  gaiety,  and  who,  more- 
over, was  frequently  wrapt  in  mantles 
even  ample  enough  to  cover  a  dozen  ?  No, 
I  could  not  doubt  that  the  stranger  must 
be  well  received  by  every  one,  even  by  Miss 
Mercy  herself. 
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Unfortunately  this  was  the  seventh  year 
since  the  Squire's  second  marriage,  and  he 
held  it  as  a  kind  of  jubilee,  on  which  he 
would  make  peregrinations,  and  they  set 
out  the  very  week  of  the  strange  lady's 
coming.  The  family  at  the  Park,  however, 
paid  her  every  attention ;  my  sister  came 
over  whenever  she  was  able,  and  the  good 
Adamsons  left  no  means  untried  to  add  to 
her  comfort.  Books,  flowers,  and  fruit, 
morning  calls  and  invitations,  varied  the 
scene,  and  she  declared  ^'  the  whole  affair 
was  perfectly  delectable." 

But  in  a  few  weeks  the  Park  family  set 
out  for  Scarborough,  the  Adamsons  went 
to  Harrowgate,  the  rustic  neighbours 
were  better  understood,  and  therefore  less 
ludicrous  ;  the  singing  birds  less  novel,  and 
therefore  less  charming  ;  and  our  fine  lady 
evidently  got  so  familiarized  to  all  around 
her,  that  I  expected  she  would  inevitably 
become  weary  of  all. 

On  the  contrary,  she  could  make  com- 
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pany  of  a  plain  countryman  like  me,  to 
whom    she  related  many  anecdotes,   and 
gave  many  descriptions  of  the  most  amus- 
ing character,  and  was  particularly  delighted 
to  find  that  I  had  picked  up  a  pretty  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  the  customs,  amuse- 
ments, and  habits   of  the  European   resi- 
dents   in    our    Eastern  dominions,  that  I 
understood  hard  words  and  strange  dishes  ; 
could  enter  into  the  spirit  of  a  tiger  hunt, 
and  the  pleasures   of  a  journey  by   dhk. 
She  borrowed  and  lent  books  with  me,  and 
compared  opinions  on  their  authors  ;  would 
take  her  guitar  and  sing  to  me  the  airs  she 
was  learning,  and  even  press  me  to  bring 
my  flute  in  my  pocket,  and  take  tea  with 
her,  saying,  "  I  was  capable  of  accompany- 
ing her,"  though  I  played  only  from  the 
ear,  and  of  course  could  do  no  such  thing. 

When  Mrs.  Clifford  first  came  amongst 
us  she  manifested  a  nervous  anxiety  for 
newspapers,  and  I  took  care  to  supply  her 
liberally,  she  was  also  extremely  solicitous  on 
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the  point  of  receiving  letters  from  the  old 
Colonel,  or  my  wife  as  his  representative, 
knowing  that  he  would  transmit  her  the 
earliest  information  from  the  scene  of  Indian 
warfare.    By  degrees  her  extreme  solicitude 
wore  off,  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  per- 
ceive her  mind  tranquil;    a  circumstance 
accounted  for  by  the  great  improvement  in 
her  health.     As,  however,  it  was  my  duty 
to   inquire   after^  her,    and  by    no   means 
relax  in  a  system  proved  to  be  beneficial,  I 
generally   called    every  morning  for  that 
purpose,  and  being    purveyor-general  for 
the  family,  if  I  neglected  to  do  so  from  ne- 
cessity, her  Indian  cook    never  failed  to 
inform  me  that  the  garrison  was  in  a  state 
of  famine ;  in    short,  something  or  other 
called  me  there  both  morning  and  evening 
and  there  was  something  which  rendere 
every  hour  when  I  was   not  there  irksoir 
and  vexatious — all  other  places  and  all  oth 
people  were  distasteful  or  disgusting. 
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Murder  will  out — ^Yes  !  to  my  shame  be 
it  spoken,  at  the  mature  age  of  thirty-seven » 
with  a  wife  I  would  have  exchanged  for  no 
Dian's,  and  a  promising  young  family  I 
fondly  loved,  and  to* whom  I  sincerely 
desired  to  give  a  virtuous  example,  even  / 
was  so  infatuated  by  the  power  of  female 
captivation,  as  either  to  love^  or  at  least  feel 
something  very  like  love.  Alas!  my  wife  was 
far  from  me ;  my  children  were  at  school, 
or  in  the  nursery;  and  he,  the  vigilant 
guardian  of  the  parish  was  distant  also.  I 
verily  believe  that  his  presence,  or  that  of 
his  more  penetrative  wife,  would  at  this 
time  have  been  my  protection. 

It  must  be  remembered,  also,  that  I  was 
by  nature  a  very  sociable  being,  and  ha* 
bituated  to  exchange  my  thoughts  and  relate 
my  adventures  to  an  intelligent  female,  and 
accustomed  constantly  and  professionally 
to  converse  much  with  women,  and  enter 
into  their  feelings  and  fancies,  with  more 
than  usual  sympathy  ;  and  I  may  also  say,  I 
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had  a  taste  for  refined  and  sentimental  inter- 
course, rendered  only  the  more  vivid,  by  the 
few  opportunities  for  indulging  it  which  my 
situation  presented.  I  merely  adduce  these 
palliatives  for  my  unhappy  infatuation,  that 
I  may  venture  to  say  '^  Let  him  that  think- 
eth  he  standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall,"  and 
remember  to  guard  himself  at  all  times, 
and  all  seasons;  for  little  could  I  have 
suspected  such  an  evil  befalling  me,  who  a 
dozen  years  before  had    parted  from  my 

wife  a  whole  year,  and  been  caressed  by 
every  widow,  maid,  and  wife  in  the  country, 
without  giving  a  single  thought  to  any  one 

of  them  beyond  their  due. 

It  was  undoubtedly  from  my  ignorance  of 
these  deep-seated  weaknesses  in  the  heart 
of  man,  to  which  my  own  experience  had 
furnished  no  due,  that  made  me  so  long 
play  like  a  moth  round  the  candle,  be  sen- 
sible of  uneasiness  without  sorrow,  and 
anxiety  without  cause.  Whether  the  lady 
was  as  artless  as  myself  I  know  not ;  whe- 
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ther  vanity  tempted  her  to  secure  even  so 
humble  an  admirer  rather  than  none ;  or 
whether  her  heart  like  mine,  was  somewhat 
led  astray  by  nature  and  circumstance,  I 
cannot  say :  all  I  know  is,  that  if  the  eyea 
tell  truth,  there  was  nothing  to  choose  be- 
tween us,  and  it  was  as  yet  only  by  glances 
half-given,  and  half-suppressed,  and  certain 
inflexions  of  the  voice,  where  simple  tones 
say  more  than  words,  that  our  feelings  were 
either  revealed  or  confessed. 

One  evening  I  was  sent  for  to  a  woman  at 
some  distance,  the  road  to  whose  house  lay 
past  the  Elm  Cottage.  I  set  off  at  a  brisk 
canter — the  occasion  calling  for  haste — ^but 
I  could  not  forbear  to  check  my  horse  as  I 
went  past  her,  and  look  towards  the  bow- 
windowed  parlour.  My  regards  were  not 
in  vain ;  there  she  stood,  looking  more 
than  usually  lovely,  though  dressed  only 
in  a  kind  of  morning  wrapper,  which  was 
rather  a  night  than  day  dress,  and  seldom 
used  but  on  occasions  of  sickness.    I  could 
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not  fail  to  inquire  **  if  she  were  well  ?"  and 
was  answered  — "  Perfectly  so ;  but  she 
had  been  beguiled  by  a  new  poem,  which 
should  be  lent  to  me,  if  I  would  call  for  it 
on  my  return." 

This  of  course  I  promised  to  do ;  but 
added,  "  That  my  time  in  the  present  casb 
was  uncertain/'  She  smiled,  and  kissed 
her  hand,  and  I  rode  forward  at  fiill  gallop , 
yet  I  did  not  forget  that  her  gown  was 
pushed  up  above  her  elbows,  and  those 
fair,  round,  soft  arms,  on  which  I  had  so 
often  gazed  too  fondly,  were  exhibited, 
as  if  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  me, 
"  What  a  kind  creature !  She  is  all  good- 
ness !"  said  I. 

Never  in  my  whole  life  had  I  been  such 
an  unamiable  attendant  at  the  couch  of  the 
suffering  as  I  certainly  was  on  this  evening ; 
in  fact,  there  was  not  an  old  woman  present 
that  did  not  say  '^  the  deuce  was  in  the 
doctor,"  a  truth  that,  if  it  had  reached  his 
ear,  might  have  had  its  echo  in  his  heart. 
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Nature  was  slow  in  her  operations,  and  so 
many  hours  passed  as  to  prove  that  I  had 
00  chance  for  the  coffee,  the  poem,  the 
parting  smile,  and  the  parting  touch  of  that 
velvet  hand,  which  had  heen  running  in 
my  silly  head  ever  since  I  heheld  her. 

When  all  hope  of  my  visit  was  over,  I 
became  considerate  for  others ;  and  as  it 
was  necessary  that  the  good  man  should  go 
to  my  house — ^late  as  it  was — ^for  a  restora- 
tive draught  for  his  wife,  I  lightened  the 
fatigues  of  the  way  by  permitting  him  to 
ride  home  my  horse,  and  giving  him  a  note 
to  my  apprentice.  There  was  a  nearer 
road  than  the  lane  I  have  spoken  of,  and 
the  poor  man  took  it.  So  did  not  I,  for  I 
found  the  harvest-moon  glowing  in  all  its 
beauty,  in  the  midst  of  a  sky  dappled  by 
clouds  of  fleecy  whiteness,  and  the  whole 
scene  so  beautiful  that  it  furnished  an  ex- 
cuse for  just  crossing  the  lea,  and  taking 
the  Elm  cottage  in  my  way,  **  to  see  how 
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picturesque  it  must  look  on  such  a  night  as 
this." 

And  so  it  did.  Paradise  could  be  hardly 
more  fair  when  Satan  entered  it;  but  of 
him  I  thought  not,  as  gazing  upwards  I 
wondered  "  whether  she  slept,  whether  she 
were  angry  with  me,  whether  she  would 
give  me  one  of  her  pretty  piquant  scold- 
ings ?"  On  withdrawing  my  eyes  from  this 
object,  I  became  sensible  that  there  was  a 
light  still  in  the  parlour,  and  on  applying 
my  eye  to  the  crevice  of  the  window- 
shutter,  I  saw  Mrs.  Clifford  standing  in 
the  room  in  the  attitude  of  one  listening  for 
a  distant  sound. 

"  Are  3rou  still  up,  my  dear  Madam  ?" 

**  How  could  I  retire  on  such  a  night  as 
this  V*  she  answered,  opening  the  window, 
which  was  a  casement  door ;  "  never,  surely, 
was  such  a  night  as  this  seen  in  Europe  f" 

''Then  I  had  no  share  in  your  watch- 
ings  ?" 
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V  A  little,  undoubtedly,  since  it  is  not 
ten  minutes  since  I  barred  the  window ; 
and,  by  the  way,  I  hurt  my  fingers,  but 
I  don't  think  they  will  require  surgical  aid 
till  tOrmorroWt" 

"  How  came  you  to  think  of  barring  the 
window  yourself?" : 

^'  Surely  you  cannot  suppose  me  so  very 
an  Eastern  sultana  as  to  keep  up  my  slaves 
to  this  unreasonable  hour,  merely  because  I 
lored  to  gaze  on  the  moon,  and  inhale  the 
odours  of  the  flowers  ?  I  trust  such  incon* 
siderateness  is  not  among  my  faults.  No ! 
they  have  all  been  asleep  above  two  hours." 

I  cannot  say  that  on  this  hint  I  spoke, 
but  it  is ,  certain  that  I  entered,  and  in  the 
first  place  examined  with  tender  solicitude, 
the  slightly  {very  slightly  injured  fingers) 
— that  I  took  wine  poured  out  by  those  fair 
hands — seized  them,  and  talked  floods  of 
nonsense — became  encroaching  —  offended 
— ^was  penitent  and  pardoned,  but  might 
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have  trespassed  further,  if  a  voice  had  not 
suddenly  arrested  me. 

This  was  not  the  voice  of  consciencci  for 
I  blush  to  say  that  was  either  feeble  or  un- 
regardedi  but  this  cried  out  in  most  piteous 
accents : 

''Maisterl  maister!  maisterT' 

Well  did  I  read  alarm,  sorrow,  and  re- 
proach, in  every  succeeding  word  ;  the 
sounds  fell  like  ice-bolts  on  the  boiling 
flood  within  me,  and,  though  in  the  first 
moment  I  was  enraged,  in  the  next  I  stood 
quailed,  as  if  under  the  influence  of  super- 
natural horror.  I  flew  to  the  window,  and, 
escaping  in  silence,  stood  before  one  who 
might  well  have  passed  for  what,  indeed, 
she  was,  '*  an  accusing  spirit." 

*'  I  guessed  ye  were  here,  maister ;  more's 
the  pity,  and  the  shame,  too,  but  keep 
your  own  counsel,  and  I'll  keep  mine— - 
follow  me." 

So  saying,  my  truly  awful  visitant  pro* 
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ceeded  in  a  sober  pace  down  the  lane,  walk* 
ing  under  the  shadow  of  the  trees,  from 
which  circumstance  neither  of  us  were 
likely  to  be  seen;  on  reaching  the  vil- 
lage she  took  an  indirect  path,  evidently 
with  intention,  and  soon  after  suddenly 
turned  through  a  gap  in  the  hedge,  and  led 
me  circuitously  by  many  windings,  till  she 
fairly  brought  me  through  a  cluster  of  cot- 
tages near  to  my  own  house,  giving  me,  of 
course,  the  appearance  of  coming  from 
thence.  At  the  door  of  a  little  garden  which 
we  had  crossed,  she  paused  a  moment,  and 
said  with  far  more  than  her  usual  solemnity, 

"  Maister !  if  ye  be  not  so  far  lost,  but 
that  ye  can  still  look  up  to  Him,  do  it  now ; 
for  ye'U  soon  set  eyes  on  a  man  that'll 
make  ye're  heart  dither." 

**  What  brings  the  Squire  so  suddenly  ?" 
said  I,  in  a  confused  and  sullen  tone. 

"  Squire !  it's  none  sich  a  bag  o'  see- 
saws  as  him,  I   promise   ye,    but  a  real. 
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grand  man,  and  a  soldier, — ^that  fal  de  ral 
madam's  own  husband/' 

"  The  General  here  ?     Good  God !" 

'*  Ye  may  well  say  good.  But  as  ye  love 
yourser  and  the  rest,  (that  ye  shuld  love) 
pluck  up  a  heart,  an'  just  meet  him  like  a 
man." 

This  advice  was  sooner  given  than  taken, 
and  for  all  the  houris  in  Mahomet's  para- 
dise, I  would  not  experience  again  the  feel- 
ings which  bowed  down  all  that  was  man 
within  me,  as  I  entered  my  own  house,  and 
crept,  rather  than  walked,  into  the  parlour, 
where  General  Cliflford  was  sitting. 

He  rose  on  my  entrance,  and  advanced 
towards  me  with  that  courteous  air  of  min- 
gled suavity  and  frankness  peculiar  to  his 
profession,  yet  his  countenance  was  grave, 
almost  to  melancholy.  That  countenance 
was  not  unknown: — did  I  see  aright,  or  had 
guilt  and  its  inseparable  companion,  fear, 
affected  my  senses  ?  I  uttered  a  few  words 
inarticulate  through  astonishment. 
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"  Yes,  Mr.  Dennison,  you  are  right,  we 
have,  indeed,  met  twice  before,  under  cir- 
cumstances  of  the  most  awful  and  affecting 
importance.  I  parted  from  you  in  jsl  temper 
o(  mind  that  would  leave  you  a  right  to 
think  ill  of  me,  notwithstanding  the  pity 
you  80  kindly  expressed.  I  am  happy,  sin- 
eereUf  happy  in  the  present  meeting,  because 
it  enables  me  to  thank  you  for  the  highest 
obligation  man  can  bestow  on  man — you 
saved  me  from  guilt  and  remorse — saved 
Aer,  the  dear  one  too." 

**  Ay,"  thought  I,  '*  and  most  literally 
have  you  repaid  the  obligation." 

As,  however,  neither  these  sounds,  nor 
others  which  rang  through  my  heart,  re- 
proaching Daniel  Dennison  in  words  which 
seemed  to  flame  before  me  like  the  hand 
writing  which  a  Daniel  alone  could  read, 
were  uttered,  or  could  be  uttered,  by  a 
tongue  which  clove  to  its  roof,  I  made  a 
virtue  of  necessity,  and  with  a  trem- 
bling hand    unlocking   my  bureau,    took 
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thence  that  bracelet  which  had  lain  there 
for  eight  long  years,  and  silently  placed  it 
in  his  hand. 

"  Ah !  what  is  this  ?  Her  own  bracelet ! 
Her  own  portrait,  too,  but  taken  in  very 
early  days.    How  came  you  by  it  ?" 

**  In  her  last  moments  she  gave  it  to  me 
for  youj  to  be  delivered  as  her  dying  memo- 
rial.'* 

"  You  were  with  her,  then  ?  Did  you 
return  to  her  ?    Tell  me,  I  beseech  you." 

'^  I  sent  my  wife  to  her  immediately,  who 
never  left  her  afterwards,  and  in  whose 
arms  she  died.  I  entered  the  room  but  a 
few  minutes  before  the  last,  when  she 
roused  herself  even  from  death  to  send  this 
pledge  to  you." 

The  Greneral  gazed  long  upon  it,  pressed 
it  to  his  lips  and  his  heart,  and  finally 
deposited  it  in  his  bosom ;  then  wiping  his 
eyes,  and  summoning  evidently  his  courage, 
he  said, 

"  May  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Dennison,  to  crown 
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all  your  kind  offices  to  me,  by  leading  me 
tp  that  place  ^^hich  your  own  heart  will 
tell  you  mine  now  yearns  to  visit  ?" 

I  lead  him  to  his  wife  —  overwhelm 
her,  poor  wretch,  as  I  was  myself  over- 
whelmed; impossible  I 

"  Or,  if  you  can  direct  me  to  the  spot 
where  she  lies.  It  is  only  to-night  that  I 
can  80  indulge^  for  I  would  not  for  the 
world  awaken  one  painful  suspicion  in  my 
Louisa's  mind.  No !  I  would  not  pain 
her  with  jealousy,  even  of  the  dead." 

Relieved  by  this  explanation,  I  gladly  set 
out  to  the  churchyard,  looking  up,  as  I  did 
an  hour  before,  at  the  same  glorious  moon, 
and  thinking  what  different  beings  she 
lighted,  what  different  scenes  she  surveyed, 
in  this  strange  world  of  ours.  At  this 
moment  the  General  put  his  left  arm  in 
mine,  and  as  he  did  so  I  felt  as  if  I  had 
rather  he  had  felled  me  to  the  earth. 

I  now  observed  that  his  right  arm  was 
in  a  sling,  and  the  shoulder  much  ban- 
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daged,  that  his  face  was  emhrowned,  his 
hair  darkened,  and  his  general  figure  much 
enlarged ;  but  he  was  a  fine,  manly-looking 
person,  and  had  in  his  intelligent  counte- 
nance, good  feelings,  and  graceful  manners, 
whatever  one  would  think  was  most  likely 
not  merely  to  captivate,  but  to  retain,  the 
female  heart.  As  I  contemplated  him,  could 
I  forbear  saying,  **  frailty,  thy  name  is 
woman?"  but  my  own  cheek  was  still 
burning. 

I  led  the  bereaved  lover  to  the  east-end 
of  the  church,  and  pointed  out  the  marble 
slab,  beneath  which  that  beauteous  form  had 
crumbled  into  dust,  and  then  speedily  with- 
drew, not  merely  from  that  delicacy  due  of 
course  to  his  sacred  sorrows,  but  from  that 
sense  of  guilt,  and  shame,  which  made  me 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life  feel  that  I  was 
unworthy  to  partake  of  the  virtuouB  emo- 
tions of  a  noble  and  loving  heart.  Time 
was  I  too  could  have  wept,  and  knelt,  and 
prayed,  as  if  in  the  very  presence  of  her 
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departed  spirit ;  but  my  own  was  no  longer 
blessed  with  consciousness  of  its  proud  purity 
— no  longer  had  community  with  those 
whose  constancy  of  attachment  and  fidelity 
of  heart,  seemed  to  give  them  pre-eminence 
in  their  own  nature.  It  is  true  as  I  sat  on 
a  low  gravestonei  bending  my  head  in  the 
abasement  rather  than  the  humiUty  of  my 
feeling,  I  did  now  and  then  say  ''thank 
(jod  that  I  escaped  ;  oh,  how  happy  that  it 
is  no  worse,"  but  I  was  not  therefore  happy ; 
my  conscience  was  now  as  much  awake  as  it 
had  been  heretofore  sound  asleep.  It  re- 
traced my  weakness  through  every  stage/ 
my  lingering  looks,  my  insinuating  atten- 
tions, my  forgetfulness  of  duty,  my  dead- 
ness  of  affection,  even  the  vanity  of  subter- 
fuge,'in  daring  to  rejoice  in  the  escape  from 
personal  guilt,  when  I  knew  that  according 
to  His  holy  code  of  laws  whom  I  professed 
to  worship,  I  had  '*  sinned  in  my  heart. 

How- long  I  had  thus  sat  I  know  not,  but 
when  the  General  with  red  eyes,  and  pale. 
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yet  serene  looks  stood  before  me,  and 
thanking  me,  intimated  his  wish  to  return, 
I  well  know  that  I  started  as  if  a  ghost  had 
arisen  from  the  grave. 

How  different  a  thing  it  is  for  man  to  feel 
guilty  before  his  brother  worm,  and  before 
his  Maker  ?  To  the  latter,  the  lower  he 
sinks  the  more  happy  he  rises ;  but  to 
tremble  before  man  is  servility  the  soul 
abhors. 

I  conquered  myself  sufficiently  to  offer 
the  stranger  a  bed  in  my  house;  but  he  told 
me  his  servants  and  carriage  were  at  the 
**  Arms,"  and  he  was  waited  for  there,  adding 
that  in  the  morning  he  would  call  on  me  to 
be  taken  to  the  cottage,  but  hoped  that 
previously  to  that  time  I  would  cause  his 
lady  to  be  informed  of  his  arrival,  add- 
ing: 

'*  I  have  been  as  fortunate  in  my  marriage 
connections,  Mr.  Dennison,  as  I  was  un- 
happy in  my  early  attachment ;  Mrs.Clifibrd 
is  a  very  superior  woman." 
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I  replied  in  a  mumbling  voice,  "  that  so 
far  as  I  could  judge,  she  was — was.^^  I 
durst  not  trust  myself  with  either  handsome ^ 
chofTning^  or  any  other  expression  indicative 
of  admiration.  The  General  mistook  the 
cause  of  my  hesitation. 

"  Yon  may  have  mistaken  Louisa,  Mr, 
Dennison ;  but  I  can  assure  you  that  in  her 
letters  to  Colonel  Littleton  she  has  spoken 
highly  of  you,  and  deemed  your  attentions 
invaluable.  She  may  perhaps  have  appeared 
a  little  too  high,  for  she  has  lived  long  in 
the  East,  and  you  have  probably  thought 
her  cold  and  distant ;  but,  depend  upon  it, 
Sir,  her  heart  was  always  in  the  right 
place." 

I  told  the  General,  as  well  as  I  was  able, 
that  I  had  no  complaints  whatever  to 
make  against  his  lady,  and  that  I  under- 
stood eastern  manners  exactly,  then  disen- 
gaged myself  as  well  as  I  could  from  his 
wringing  grasp — wringing  I  may  well  call 
it,  for  it  wrung  my  heart ;   and  I  am  fully 
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persuaded  that  never  did  a  surgeon's  knife 
in  the  most  painful  operation  touch  with 
acuter  pangs  than  those  words  inflicted  on 
my  mind. 

Some  of  my  readers  will  know  too  well 
how  to  sympathize  in  my  sufiering.  Happy  I 
thrice  happy  is  he  to  whom  my  story  brings 
no  recollection  of  similar  sensation,  but 
who  whistles  as  he  turns  over  the  leaf,  or 
yawns  now  he  is  got  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Thb  next  morning  T  became  all  anxiety 
to  know  how  I  should  break  this  important 

arrival  to  her  whom  it  most  concerned.     I 

« 

was  determined  not  to  carry  the  news  my- 
self, such  a  messenger  would  be  either 
reproachful  or  affecting.  I  wrote  note  after 
note,  but  all  were  committed  to  the  flames ; 
one  was  too  warm,  another  too  cold,  a  third 
common-place,  and  a  fourth  mysterious.  I 
saw  the  General  advancing  before  the  deed 
was  done,  and  therefore  dispatched  poor 
Deborah  with  many  cautions  against  wound- 
ing the  feeUngs  of  the  lady,  to  make  a 
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verbal  communication  of  the  event,  and 
announce  our  united  and  speedy  arrival  at 
the  cottage. 

It  appears  that  when  my  chaste  and  sus- 
picious Deborah  reached  Elm  Cottage,  she 
desired  to  be  admitted  to  the'  lady's  pre- 
sence, who  was  then  seated  at  a  late  break- 
fast table,  and  appeared  pale  and  listless. 

*'  My  maister  has  sent  me,  Madam,  to 
tell  ye  as  how  ye  mum  be  prepared  for  a 
great  change.'* 

**  'A  great  change  V  is  your  master  turned 
methodist  preacher  ?  his  inspiration  is  some* 
what  sudden." 

"  Nay,  marry  not  he ;  to  my  mind  he's 
been  lately  turning  to  summut  far  worse ; 
but  it's  not  of  him  I'm  sent  here  to 
speak." 

"  Of  whom,  then  ?"  said  the  lady  scorn- 
fully and  unpatiently. 

**  Your  own  lawful  husband  •" 

''  The  General  I  What  of  him  ?  speak, 
woman  ?" 
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"  He  came  hither  last  night,  and  will  be 
with  you  anon. — My  maister  brings  him." 

Mrs.  Cliflford  rose  from  her  seat,  sat 
down  again, — gasped  for  breath,  and  rung 
violently  for  her  servant,  but  on  her  en- 
trance motioned  her  to  vnthdraw.  Debo- 
rah reached  a  bottle  of  sal- volatile  from  the 
mantel-piece,  and  pouring  a  little  into  her 
tea-cup,  presented  it  to  her  mth.  more  of 
pity,  I  doubt  not,  than  she  chose  to  own. 

**  Great  wonderment  is  bad  to  bear,  espe- 
cially after  a  sleepless  night,  or  upon  an 
anxious  mind.  Was  it  you  that  fetched 
Mr.  Dennison  last  night,  Mrs.  Deborah  ?" 

'*  Yes,  it  was ;  I'd  been  loath  to  send  a 
giggling  lad,  and  still  loather  his  ain  bro- 
ther." 

"  The  General  would  be  alarmed  if  you 
said  he  was  with  me  ?" 

•*  An'  wi'  great  reason,  Madam,  seeing 
ye  had  no  ailments  he  could  find  a  name 

for.'* 

"  Then  you  did  not  mention  where  Mr. 
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Dennison  happeDed  to  be?  You  are  a 
prudent  woman ;  it  might  have  made  the 
General  uneasy — not  that  he  was  here  two 
minutes ; — something  for  a  new  gown,  my 
good  Debby." 

Two  guineas  were  at  this  moment  slid 
into  the  maiden's  hand,  and  as  quickly  laid 
dowui  as  though  the  very  touch  had  pro- 
faned her,  whilst  drawing  her  scraggy  neck 
to  its  utmost  altitude  she  said, 

''  Lady,  I  have  eaten  my  maister's  bread 
nearly  fourteen  years ; — I  love  him  well, 
his  wife  better,  and  his  bairns  best  of  all. 
I  want  no  gold  to  seal  my  lips,  when  open- 
ing them  wad  injure  one,  or  grieve  ano- 
ther. Here  come  the  two,  that  mun  needs 
be  one  too  many.  Swallow  your  tea,  and 
do  your  best." 

This  advice  was,  I  apprehend,  taken,  for 
of  course  I  did  not,  indeed  I  could  not, 
enter.  1  understood  that  Mrs.  Cli£ford 
fainted,  which  was  imputed  to  the  sight  of 
her  husband's  injured  limb. 
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When  she  was  restored,  he  had  good 
news  to  communicate,  for  he  had  brought 
her  a  title,  having  been  knighted  the  day 
before  he  set  out  for  the  country ;  he  more- 
over conveyed  her  the  forgiveness  of  an 
uncle,  who  had  been  offended  at  her  uniting 
herself  with  a  soldier,  but  now  pardoned 
her  for  the  sake  of  that  soldier's  merits. 
She  was,  therefore,  about  to  re-enter  the 
world  under  the  happiest  auspices,  and 
however  she  might  have  been  affected,  was 
soon  likely  to  forget  a  country  apothe- 
cary. 

That  she  should  do  so  was  unquestion- 
ably my  most  earnest  desire,  especially  as 
it  is  certain  all  passion  had  vanished  as 
completely  from  my  own  breast  as  though 
it  had  never  existed.  That  it  had  left 
a  void,  **  an  aching  void,*'  was  very  certain ; 
but  yet  right  glad  was  I  to  be  freed  from  a 
guest  which  had  cost  me  so  much  pain.  In 
fact,  Deborah's  voice  in  the  very  first  in- 
stance had  proved  a  powerful  medicine  for 
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a  ''  mind  diseased  ;"  for  never  did  I  exhibit 
a  dose  that  so  rapidly  expelled  deleterious 
matter  from  a  patient's  stomach,  as  her 
message  and  appearance  cleansed  my  bo- 
som of  its  "  perilous  stuflF." 

Happy  as  the  General  was  in  the  society  of 
his  wife,  and  proud  of  her  accomplishments, 
he  had  still  one  point  to  carry.  He  wished 
to  see  his  Bella's  boy,  and  I,  of  course,  could 
alone  procure  him  this  painfully  pleasurable 
interview.  As  he  had  brought  his  lady  a 
new  carriage,  she  was  induced  to  make  calls 
in  it,  to  say  farewell  to  a  widely*  scattered 
circle  of  acquaintance,  during  which,  1  drove 
him  in  my  one  horse  chaise  to  the  school, 
and  though  we  found  the  boys  in  the  play- 
ground, he  was  quickly  aware  which  was 
the  one  he  sought.  Bella's  child  stood  con- 
fessed in  his  eye  in  the  likeness  he  bore  to 
his  beautiful  mother ;  nay,  he  was  sensible 
that  in  his  hair,  his  eyebrows,  and  a  certain 
dimple  in  his  chin,  he  resembled  himself. 

Much  did  the  poor  boy  wonder  at  the 
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endearments  he  received;  but  his  own  warm 
and  loving  heart  expanded  to  embrace  them 
with  gratitude  and  love  towards  the  stranger; 
and  doubtless  the  hours  that  he  passed  with 
us  at  the  inn  were  not  only  the  best  he  had 
ever  known,  but  the  ground-work  of  many 
others  ;  and  if  presents  and  promises  could 
make  him  blest  he  was  the  happiest  of 
school-boys.  I  could  share  the  joy  of  nei- 
ther, for  the  hectic  flush  of  that  fair  cheek, 
the  heat  of  those  small,  wasted  hands,  too 
surely  told  that  the  first  interview  would  be 
the  last  between  those  whose  hearts  were  so 
tenderly  attracted  to  each  other,  and  that 
the  grave  must  soon  part  those  for  ever 
which  the  grave  might  be  said  to  have 
united. 

Within  a  little  year  the  auguries  whis* 
pered  only  to  my  own  bosom  were  fulfilled : — 
the  fair  boy  was  laid  beside  his  mother. 
She,  who  then  bore  that  sacred  name,  most 
holily  fulfilled  her  duties. 

VOL.   II.  F 
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To  return — the  General  could  remain 
very  few  days.  On  the  third  evening,  fear- 
ful that  my  absence  might  occasion  sur- 
mises, I  once  more  visited  my  cottage  at 
the  customary  hour  of  twilight.  Its  appear- 
auce  was  very  interesting,  for  the  re-united 
pair  were  engaged  at  chess,  but  Tvith  the 
expression  of  countenance  which  indicated 
that  they  were  too  happy  to  attend  to 
their  game. 

*'  You  are  just  come,  Mr.  Dennison,  at 
the  right  moment,  to  take  my  side  of  the 
board,  whilst  I  step  down  to  your  little 
inn,  to  arrange  affairs  finally,  as  we  must 
depart  to-morrow. 

'*  But  cannot  I  settle  them  for  you,  Gene- 
ral ?  In  my  opinion,  you  will  play  your  men 
better  than  I  can  do." 

''  No,  you  cannot  do  what  I  want  in  the 
village  ;  and  you  can  finish  the  game.  Yoa 
will  find  the  queen  in  some  danger  from 
an  adventurous  knight,  but  I  dare  say  you 
will  obtain  means  to  rescue  her." 
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With  these  words,  in  themselves  by  no 
means  sedative,  the  active  officer  departed, 
and  we  two  oddly  situated  people,  found 
ourselves  seated  as  we  had  often  oeen  de- 
fore,  but  certainly  never  under  such  peculiar 
circumstances. 

We  neither  moved,  nor  looked  up.  The 
servant  brought  in  candles,  closed  the  win- 
dows, and  withdrew,  and  we  still  remained 
motionless.^  At  length  by  a  strong  effort 
I  obtained  the  power  of  saying, 

"  Is  it  your  Ladyship's  move  or  mine  ?" 
giving  her  title  as  my  first  recognition  of 
it. 

She  answered  not,  but  burst  into  a  flood 
of  tears,  so  violent  as  to  make  me  fear  hy- 
sterics;— yet  I  durst  not  soothe  her  by 
any  of  the  usual  modes  of  consolation.  I 
was  touched  with  the  deepest,  tenderest 
pity ;  I  could  have  called  myself  a  villain 
for  her  sake,  but  I  could  not  be  one  with 
my  eyes  open.      Oh!  how  relieved,    how 
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happy  was  I  after  all  I  had  lately  suffered, 
to  hear  her  say, 

''  You  cannot,  ought  not  to  be  surprised 
at  this  agony,  now  you  have  seen  this  ex- 
cellent, excellent  man,  and  reflect  on  all  he 
has  suffered  since  we  parted.  My  repent- 
ance, my  sorrow— oh  !  I  shall  never,  never 
more  feel  that  I  am  worthy  of  him,  never 
more  dare  to  be  happy  in  his  arm — 
arms." 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and 
the  General  entered. 

*'Ah!  traitress,  have  I  caught  you?" 
said  he ;  for  a  moment  I  was  half  petrified 
with  terror,  but  in  another  all  likelihood  to 
become  happily  ossified,  vanished.  *'  Have 
I  caught  you,"  repeated  he,  "  talking  again 
of  my  arm,  and  plaguing  the  poor  doctor 
about  it  after  so  faithfully  promising  never 
to  cry  about  it  more  ?  This  is  pretty  chess^ 
playing,  truly !  Why  you  have  not  made  a 
move ;  it  is  plain,  I  can  do  more  with  one 
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arm,  than  you  can  do  with  two,  so  never 
fret  about  the  matter.  What  says  the 
song? 

Remember  thoa*rt  a  soldier's  wife. 
Those  tears  but  ill  become  thee." 

As  the  General  spoke,  he  kissed  his  wife's 
white  hand,  and  playfully  pinched  her 
cheek ;  but  her  heart  was  too  deeply,  let  me 
say  too  happily  though  painfully  touched  to 
conquer  her  emotions,  and  she  left  the 
room  for  a  short  time,  during  which  he  told 
me  in  ardent  language  of  her  good 
qualities,  her  attachment,  seeming  to 
think  he  could  never  laud  her  enough  by 
way  of  convincing  me  that  he  loved  her. 
Poor  man !  I  was  quite  satisfied  that  he  felt 
for  her  all  that  he  ought  to  do,  and  often 
did  I  say  to  myself,  surely 

"  Where  ignorance  is  bliss, 
Tls  folly  to  be  wise." 

The  following  morning  Sir  Charles  and 
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his  lady  bade  a  long  farewell  to  Witherstone, 
and  within  a  fortnight  my  wife  and  her 
uncle  returned — the  former  to  the  home  she 
earnestly  desired  to  behold,  the  latter  to 
end  his  days  in  a  retreat  which  he  now  con- 
sidered himself  capable  from  habit,  of  en- 
during, even  as  a  winter  residence. 

The  reader  will  be  aware  that  1  could  not 
meet  my  beloved  Emily  with  what  the  Irish 
emphatically  call  a  "  clean  heart."  They 
will  follow  me  through  a  thousand  embar- 
rassing questions  from  my  wife  as  to  the 
charming  Mrs.  Clifford ;  and  when  other 
men  were  expatiating  on  her  talents,  dress, 
and  manners,  think  how  I  felt  on  my 
Emily  saying — 

''  Now  really  Dennison  is  very  stupid ; 
he  could  see  none  of  these  things  in  the 
lady,  though  he  visited  her  every  day." 

At  length,  when  from  more  than  usual 
attention  I  had  for  a  considerable  time 
proved  to  her  how  highly  I  esteemed,  how 
tenderly  I  loved  her,  when  we  found  that 
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the  General  and  Lady  CliflTord  were  returned 
to  India,  after  engaging  her  to  that  secrecy 
towards  her  uncle  which  I  felt  due  to  the 
lady,  I  told  her  all  that  I  have  told  the 
reader,  as  he  may  suppose,  to  her  great 
astonishment.  Having  done  so,  I  waited 
with  the  patience  of  a  culprit  for  my  sen^ 
tence,  which,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection, 
was  uttered  in  these  words — 

"  What  a  horrible  creature  that  woman 
must  be ! — I  call  her  a  disgrace  to  her  sex. 
Hanging  is  a  great  deal  too  good  for  her,  in 
my  opinion." 

Such  was  the  judgment  of  one  of  the 
best-tempered  women  who  ever  existed — 
the  most  merciful  and  considerate ;  but  I 
have  always  found  the  women  very  stormy 
in  all  points  of  this  nature  when  speaking 
of  that  party  yet  termed  of  the  weaker 
9eXf 

Expecting  from  the  mortal  dame, 
The  strength  immortal  natures  claim. 

Happily  in  all  probability  for  us  both,  a 
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great  change  at  this  time  suddenly  took 
place  in  our  situation  and  circumstances. 
Our  generous  kinsman  being  informed  by 
a  friend  in  the  west  of  England — ^whom  he 
had  probably  set  to  watch — ^that  a  very 
superior  practice  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

the  ancient  borough  of  G was  to  be 

disposed  of  immediately,  purchased  it  for 
me,  and  overwhelmed  both  Emily,  myself, 
and  my  neighbours  with  astonishment  by 
the  communication. 

I  believe  he  had  long  thought  better  of 
me  than  I  merited,  and  could  not  bear  the 
idea  of  my  receiving  obligations  from  Mr. 
Witherstone,  whom  he  disliked  as  much  as 
he  esteemed  his  lady ;  and  he  was  the 
more  inclined  to  close  with  this  offer  be- 
cause he  had  no  doubt  whatever  that  it 
would  form  a  safe  residence  for  himself, 
and,  moreover,  in  its  vicinage  to  a  consider- 
able town,  find  proper  employment  for  my 
promising  boys. 

Thither,  therefwe,  we  suddenly  removed ; 
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and  well  for  us  all  it  was,  that  our  removal 
was  one  of  haste  andconfusion,  so  fondly  were 
we  now  ettessedy  and  our  loss  so  bitterly 
lamented,  notwithstanding  the  elder  of  my 
brothers  remained  behind,  and  the  Squire, 
with  more  of  feeling  than  I  had  ever  seen 
him  display,  professed  himself  his  future, 
patron. 

Since  then,  my  life  has  been  one  of  un- 
ceasing employment,  and  I  have  met  with 
persons  who,   however  different  from  the 
Squire,  deserve  no  less  to  have  their  cha- 
racter delineated,  and  their  stories  told ; 
but  I  freely  confess  to  my  reader — if  such 
patient  people  exist — that   I  am  become 
weary  of  this  my  new  vocation,  and  hope  to 
find  myself  able  once  more  to  take  my  gun  or 
my  fishing-rod,  which  are  more  congenial 
companions  to  a  man  whose  life  has  been 
so  active  as  mine.     It  may  happen  that  I 
should  explore  through  another  volume,  or 
may  be  two ;  but  for  the  present  I  have 
taken  off  the  edge  of  my  appetite  for  author* 

F  3 
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ship,  for  the  days  are  lengthening,  the  sun 
shining,  and  all  nature  invites  me  to  go 
forth  into  the  fields ;  and  God  be  thanked, 
he  has  enabled  me  to  answer,  *'  I  come." 

Still  I  must  not  close  my  work  without 
doing  as  others  do,  in  telling  the  end  of 
that  person  whose  spirit  might  be  said  to 
have  inspired  it.  I  now  only  heard  of  his 
good  deeds  and  his  strange  vagaries  through 
my  old  friend  Adamson.  I  always  knew 
his  remarkable  predilection  for  being  a 
very  aged  man,  and  remembered  that  his 
last  daughter,  born  to  him  at  thirty-seven, 
was  always  termed  the  child  of  his  old  age, 
and  treated  with  more  indulgence  than  her 
sisters,  though  it  was  little  enough.  On 
reaching  the  age  of  forty,  he  set  himself 
down  as  an  infirm,  incurable  invalid,  main- 
taining that  when  a  man  was  twice  mar«* 
ried,  he  encountered  so  much  of  the  wear 
and  tear  of  life,  that  two-score  years 
and  ten,  instead  of  three-score  and  ten, 
became  the    due  and  expected  period  of 
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his  existence — of  course  he  could  dteire  no 
more. 

From  this  time,  therefore,  he  took  up  his 
abode  in  his  wife's  dressing-room,  and  never 
left  it  but  once,  when  his  sudden  appear- 
ance in  the  servants'  hall  one  Sunday  after 
dinner,  when  the  maids  were  gone  out  and 
the  men  sleepy,  frightened  several  of  his 
ancient'  sierving-men  almost  out  of  their 
senses,  as  they  were  fully  persuaded  they 
saw  the  ghost  of  their  long  dying  master. 
He  now  constantly  wore  a  night-cap,  roque- 
laure,  and  stockings  rolled  above  his  knees, 
with  gouty  shoes,  although  he  never  had 
that  disorder,  and  used  spectacles  con- 
stantly, which  he  slipped  on  the  forehead 
when  he  wanted  to  read.  Two  medical 
gentlemen  attended  him,  and  two  clergy- 
men were  his  regular  visitants,  by  his  espe- 
cial invitation,  but  on  even  the  elder  finding 
that  he  always  locked  him  into  his  bed 
room — as  it  appeared  to  him,  by  way  of 
taking  care   of    the    maids  —  they    alike 
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spumed   his   suspicions,   and  entered  his 
house  no  more. 

When  he  had  pursued  this  plan  of 
seclusion  about  three  years,  he  prudently 
provided  himself  with  a  coffin,  made  from 
the  wood  of  a  favourite  tree.  Previously  to 
his  self-imprisonment,  he  had  performed 
another  auto-da-fh^  by  burning  together 
Voltaire's  and  Shakspeare's  works,  as  being 
alike  atheistical.  We  may  the  sooner 
pardon  this  misconception  of  our  good  and 
great  poet,  because  he  constantly  classed 
methodism  and  atheism  together,  and  dis- 
played a  spirit  of  persecution  against  the 
former  which  might  have  immortalized 
him  in  the  annals  of  times  now  happily 
gone  for  ever. 

But,  notwithstanding  his  seclusion,  his 
rule  was  still  one  of  iron ;  and  though  he 
maintained  that  he  was  blind*  as  well  as 

*  One  of  his  latest  freaks  was  aending  for  my  brother 
to  shoot  a  sparrow  whose  domicile  was  near  his  window, 
and  whose  conduct  he  pronounced  not  only  indeconms  but 
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old,  he  continued  to  hold  his  daughters  by  a 
rein  that  effectually  kept  them  in  his  magic 
circle.  Every  one  was  bound  to  visit  him 
Eit  stated  times,  and  answer  his  questions. 
Fhe  intercourse  of  love  he  never  knew,  but 
the  power  of  condemnation  and  infliction 
he  held  fast ;  and  as  his  estates  were  in  his 
3wn  power  and  he  had  always  an  immense 
idea  of  the  superiority  of  his  own  sex,  his 
uniable,  sensible,  and  much  enduring  lady 
strained  every  nerve  to  pay  and  ensure  due 
obedience  to  his  unbounded  phantasies, 
lest  after  all,  herself,  and  her  lovely  girls 
ihould  be  reduced  to  beggary. 

One  thing  I  must  do  him  justice  in  de- 
daring,  no  man  ever  lived  who  took  more 
pains  to  fulfil  his  own  prophecies.  In 
possession  of  a  large  house,  situated  in  a 
proverbially  healthy  country,  he  rendered 

jNTofligate.  **  Only  thinks  Sir/'  said  he, ''  what  an  execrable 
ittle  wretch  it  must  be,  when  a  man  so  nearly  blind,  so 
iged  and  infirm  as  myself  is  so  frequently  offended :  what 
m  example  to  every  bird  in  the  vicinity !" 
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its  benefits  nugatory  by  confining  himself 
to  one  room,  without  using  any  exercise ; 
he  ate  with  the  zest  of  a  gourmand  whatever 
could  excite  the  palate  of  an  epicure,  and 
added  to  the  labour  of  his  afflicted  stomach 
whatever  wines  his  jaded  appetite  could 
fancy.  Quack  nostrums  of  every  possible 
description  were  his  refuge,  thereby  render- 
ing useless  the  medicines  prescribed ;  and 
of  course  he  became  in  due  -time  as  com- 
pletely a  dyspeptic  patient  as  any  practitioner 
could  desire.  Nevertheless  it  was  a  weari- 
some time  before  the  coffin  became  useful. 
Making  wills  of  every  variety  of  des- 
cription, occupied  his  long  leisure;  but  I 
never  heard  the  contents  of  the  final  one, 
and  am  not  sure  that  the  last  was  not 
destroyed,  and  things  left  to  take  their 
chance.  The  nature  of  my  profession  for- 
bade me  visiting  the  neighbourhood ;  my 
correspondents  soon  ceased  to  mention  his 
afiairs  and  I  myself  was  at  that  time  anxious 
on  other  subjects. 
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His  daughters  are,  I  believe,  married  in 
distant  counties,  his  widow  long  since  dead, 
being  worn  out  by  her  attendance  on  him, 
and  the  name  of  Witherstone  is  no  more 
known  in  the  land — his  house  being  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  farmed  his  estates. 

Peace  to  his  ashes — they  alone  bestowed 
it  on  others.  And  now,  reader,  I  have  ar- 
rived at  the  end  of  my  book,  "  even  as  a 
tale  that  is  told."  I  have  nothing  to  say  of 
any  other  person  worthy  your  notice  save 
poor  Deborah,  who  lived  to  a  good  old  age, 
and  to  within  a  year  of  her  departure  was 
able,  to  her  great  satisfaction,  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  cook  and  housekeeper.  She 
had  the  satisfaction,  so  rarely  enjoyed  by 
her  sex,  of  growing  neither  older  nor 
plainer ;  and  never  did  we  receive  an  old 
neighbour  who  did  not  exclaim,  "Why, 
Debby,  you  look  as  well  as  ever  /'  a  truth 
which  was  undeniable. 

Though  by  nature  a  truly  generous  and 
disinterested  creature,  in  the  latter  years  of 
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her  life  she  became  fond  of  boarding  money, 
and  when  past  work,  desired  me  to  raise 
her  wages, — ^a  fancy  I  was  happy  in  comply- 
ing with,  having  pressed  her  to  accept  more 
in  vain,  years  ago.  This  worldly  care 
arose  from  the  marriage  of  my  eldest  son, 
for  whose  future  family  she  was  thus  provi- 
dent. He  was  her  especial  darling,  and 
had  first  awakened  in  her  virgin  bosom 
those  maternal  feelings  of  love  and  tender- 
ness which  are  peculiar  to  the  heart  of 
woman,  though  not  necessarily  confined  to 
those  who  are  wives  and  mothers ;  and  I 
trust  they  repaid  her  kind  cares  for  him  by 
their  natural  sweetness — not  that  his  grati- 
tude was  wanting  towards  her,  but  the 
heart  hath  its  own  fountain  of  cares  and 
delights. 

To  him,  therefore,  Deborah  bequeathed 
all  her  worldly  wealth,  and  to  me  the  ex- 
penses of  her  funeral,  knowing,  she  ob- 
served in  her  will,  "  that  he  loves  to  do  a 
good  deed,  especially  to  a  discreet  lady ;" 
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and  I  trast  it  need  not  be  said  that  I 
accepted  my  legacy  gladly,  for  we  all  like 
to  be  understood. 

In  laying  these  specimens  of  the  Derby- 
shire curiosities  of  by-gone  times  before  the 
world,  although  I  may  "  some  things  have 
extenuated/'  it  is  certain  *'  I  have  set  down 
nought  in  malice."  More  than  half  a  cen- 
tury has  gone  by  since  my  principal  scenes 
were  enacted.  A  new  world,  with  new 
manners,  habits,  tastes,  pursuits,  and  occu- 
pations surround  me.  In  casting  my  eyes 
retrospectively  through  so  long  a  vista  of 
time,  in  order  to  snatch  from  oblivion 
memorials  of  the  loved  and  the  lamented, 
the  singular  and  the  blamable,  I  trust  that 
1  have  been  innocently  employed,  and  even 
indirectly  instructive  ;  and  that,  therefore,  I 
have  sought  to  communicate  the  same  to 
those  whom  I  now  bid,  thankfully^ 

Farbwbll. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

"  Webl  !  weel !  Maister  Neamless,  FU 
say  no  more  about  it,  I  nivver  meant  tul 
affront  ye;  nae,  doot  ye're  a  rich  man, 
an  if  ye  choose  to  dress  yersell  like  a  scare- 
crow and  to  work  like  a  neger,  for  sartin 
it's  nought  to  naebody ;  I've  nae  mare  to 
say,  nae  mare  at  all.'* 

So  spoke  the  fat,  good-humoured  landlord 
of  the  little  inn  at  Porley,  on  the  banks 
of  Ulswater,  to  a  tall,  thin  personage,  who 
was  leaning  over  the  gate  of  his  own  farm- 
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yard.  He  then  turned  as  if  to  go  away, 
with  an  expression  of  disappointment,  not 
unmixed  with  disgust,  on  his  countenance ; 
but  he  had  walked  nearly  five  miles,  the 
last  two  of  which  were  up  the  steepest  part 
of  the  mountainous  district  he  inhabited, 
and  his  guests  would  have  deemed  it 
thirsty  weather ;  therefore  returning  without 
rest  or  refreshment,  was  sooner  said  than 
done.  Besides,  his  heart  was  in  his  busi- 
ness,  and  though  the  uncourteous  reception 
he  had  met  with  at  the  outset  made  him 
declare  he  would  *^  say  no  more/'  he  yet 
felt  a  most  violent  inclination  to  say  tea 
times  as  much. 

Luckily,  as  he  turned  to  depart,  the 
mistress  of  the  house  came  out  and  relieved 
a  part  of  his  troubles  with  the  welcome 
salutation : 

"  Surely,  Mr.  Russel,  ye  would  not  be 
going  without  asking  me  how  I  fend  this 
busy  bay  time  ?  Youll  walk  in,  and  take  a 
mouthful  of  something  ?" 
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As  never  welcome  was  uttered  more 
kindly,  the  honest  man  soon  found  himself 
in  the  parlour  of  Mrs.  Nameless,  where  a 
pint  tumbler  of  rum  and  water,  mutton, 
ham,  oat  cakes,  and  newly  churned  butter, 
soon  revived  his  strength  and  his  energies, 
and  without  adverting  to  the  rebuff  he  had 
lately  received  from  the  master  of  the 
mansion,  he  thus  addressed  the  mistress, 

*  *  It's  seldom  I  come  up  these  hilly  parts, 
but  ye  maun  ken  I'm  seeking  board  and 
lodging  for  a  lady  an  her  dowter  that's 
taken  to  our  bonny  country,  and  it's  bad 
to  find :  hereabouts  folks  are  too  high  for 
the  buzzard,  and  too  low  for  the  hawk." 

"  Very  true  ;"  observed  Mrs.  Nameless, 
with  a  certain  coldness  that  indicated  as 
little  encouragement  to  the  speaker's  hopes 
as  the  positive  refusal  lately  received  from 
her  husband. 

At  this  time  that  person  entered  the 
parlour,  but  as  he  did  not  approach 
the^    table,     though     the    sound    of    his 
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iron  hooped  wooden  clogs  gave  abundant 
notice  of  his  vicinity ,  the  wily  negociator 
was  not  bound  to  consider  him  present, 
and  he  therefore  in  the  same  tone  of  voice 
continued  to  say : 

''  I  doot  I  vexed  the  maister  by  naming 
it  to  him,  but  you  see,  ma'am,  I  said  to 
myseF  this  leady  is  a  leadtfy  for  sure  and 
sartin,  though  she  may  be  gone  doon  in  the 
world,  seeing  her  husband's  away  to  the 
West  Indies,  an  her  lile  lassie — ^what  I  she's 
just  the  thing  that  would  tie  itsel'  to  yer 
heart  strings.  Sae,  thinks  I,  she  bein'  a 
London  leady,  an'  baith  Maister  Neamless 
an'  mistress,  weel  acquint  wi'  that  girt 
pleace,  for  sure  they'd  be  fine  company  wi' 
yane  another,  sae  I  spak;  but  whatl  be 
wad  nae  even  think  of  it." 

Mrs.  Nameless  shook  her  head  in 
reply. 

*^Ye  see  ye've  a  large  boos,  an'  a  fine 
garden,  and  twa  bonnie  servant  lassesi  and 
nice  saddle  horses,  and  •  . .  •  but  it's  nae 
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Qse  talkingi  I  mun  gae  on  to  Will  Weather- 
all's,  and  see  what  he  says  ?" 
''His  house  is  dirty,  and  fall  of  noisy 

9} 
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''  Then  I  maun  see  what  widow  Mounsey 
can  do  for  me." 

•*  Poor  thing,  she's  no  bed  fit  for  a  lady, 
and  her  house  is  too  cold  for  these  southern 
folk." 

'  *'  £h !  it's  bleak  there,  sure  enough  ;  it'll 
nip  that  bonny  blossom  when  October 
comes ;  and,  puir  thing,  it's  already  like  a 
flower  under  a  snow-drift; — times  are  altered, 
nae  servants,  nae  fine  hoos,  nae  carriage, 
it's  e'en  a  sad  thing  for  women  folk  to  be 
puir,  mare  especially  when  their  honest,  as 
I'm  sure  is  the  case  here.  If  I  can  get  'em 
put  on  some  three  months  it  wad  du, 
but—" 

Mr.  Nameless  advanced  to  the  table,  and 
said  abruptly : 

"  I  have  re-considered  the  matter ;  if  this 
Mrs.  Caversham  chooses  to  take  us  in  our 

VOL.  II.  o 
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plain  way,  considering  us  as  we  are,  a 
farmer  and  his  wife,  she  shall  be  accommo- 
dated on  paying  for  herself  and  daughter 
fifty  pounds  a  year.  The  two  adjoining 
rooms  shall  be  exclusively  their  own ;"  so 
saying,  he  quitted  the  house. 

"  It's  far  over  little,  for  ye're  rooms  are 
varry  fine  ones  ?''  said  the  landlord. 

"  Don't  say  a  word,  or  ye'll  maybe  anger 
him.  I  think  he  is  quite  right,  for  ye 
cannot  suppose  one  would  choose  to  get 
any  thing  out  of  the  lady  ; — that  would  ill 
become  us;  neither  can  we  affront  her  by 
asking  less.  Mr.  Nameless  is  very  right  in 
his  judgment — very  right." 

This  was  Mrs.  Nameless's  constant  con- 
clusion in  all  matters  where  her  husband 
was  concerned ;  but  she  was,  unfortunately, 
the  only  person  in  the  parish  who  was 
equally  convinced  of  his  infallibility.  Her 
present  auditor,  however,  fully  accorded 
with  her  sentiments,  and,  having  replenished 
his  tumbler,  drank  the  ''  master's''  health 
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with  cordial  good-will,  enlarged  upon  various 
excellent  properties  which  ran  in  the  blood 
of  the  Nameles8es>  *'  as  every  body  knew/' 
aiul  at  fength  returned  home,  charmed  with 
the  success  at  his  mission,  of  which  he  was 
the  more  proud  because  he  felt  that  he  had 
managed  the  most  impracticable  man  in  the 
country,  and  not  only  done  a  serviceable 
action,  but  achieved  a  most  improbable 
one. 

On  relating  the  success  which  had  crowned 
his  search  in  a  part  of  the  country  little 
likely  for  the  purpose  (since  Ulswater  as 
the  least  frequented  of  the  lakes  by  no 
means  offers  the  accommodation  to  be 
found  at  Keswick  and  Ambleside)  Mrs. 
Caversham,  who  had  lived  the  last  fortnight 
at  his  house,  expressed  herself  highly  grati- 
fied, and  determined  to  remove  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  The  influx  of  company  was 
unpleasant  to  her,  and  the  rooms  she  occu- 
pied valuable  to  Russel  during  the  short 
season  he  enjoyed,  so  that  if  a  conveyance 
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could  be  procured,  the  sooner  she  was  set- 
tled the  better ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
warm  interest  her  daughter  had  more  espe- 
cially inspired  in  the  landlord,  he  took 
all  possible  pains  to  borrow  a  vehicle, 
in  which  he  might  drive  them,  no  post- 
chaise  being  nearer  than  seven  nules.  Often 
as  his  eye  or  his  mind  glanced  towards 
Emma,  a  pale  girl  of  thirteen,  evidently 
outgrowing  her  strength,  or  pining  beneath 
the  change  she  had  suffered,  he  would  com- 
fort himself  by  inwardly  muttering : 

"  What !  there's  every  help  up  at  Neam- 
less  Grange;  puir  thing,  she'll  have  guid 
air,  guid  milk,  fine  lambs,  fat  chuckles,  a 
kind  friend  'ith  missis,  an'  a  garden  wi' 
plenty  o'  floors.  All  I  fear  is,  th'  maister  'II 
frighten  her  out  of  her  wits  at  th'  first  set- 
ting off." 

To  avert  this  calamity,  the  good  man  en- 
deavoured to  prepare  his  late  guests  for  the 
singular  appearance  and  brusque  manners 
of  their  future  host ;  but  so  much  were  their 
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minds  occupied  by  painful  recollections  of 
the  past,  or  diverted  by  striking  points  in 
the  scenery  around  them,  that  they  entered 
their  future  abode  in  utter  ignorance  of  the 
novelties  awaiting  them.     ^ 

Their  impressions  were  all  pleasing ;  as 
they  had  slowly  wound  up  long  lanes,  open 
commons  covered  with  purple  heath  flowers, 
and  inhaled  the  fragrance  of  the  hay-fields, 
they  became  sensible  that  their  future  home 
was  the  very  highest  human  habitation  in 
the  country,  and  as  it  spread  in  a  long  line 
at  the  foot  of  a  noble  mountain,  appearing 
to  look  down  directly  on  the  beautiful  lake, 
and  various  fine  villas,  or  ancient  houses 
scattered  on  its  banks,  from  all  of  which  it 
was  completely  excluded  by  height  and 
distance,  Mrs.  Caversham  thought  it  re- 
alized her  wishes  for  retirement,  whilst  the 
clumps  of  hardy  fir  which  sheltered  it  be- 
hind, mingling  with  the  grey  rocks  of  the 
protecting  mountain,  a  variety  of  forest- 
trees  planted  in  front,  and  a  large  garden 
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formed  io  terraces,  promised  that  it  should 
afford  objects  most  agreeable  to  her  taste. 

Mrs.  Nameless  received  her  guests  at  the 
door  of  her  house  with  a  courteous  wel- 
come la  words,  J[)ut  by  no  means  a  smiling 
countenance,  for  it  was  evident  she  had 
been  recently  in  sorrow.  The  good-natured 
conductor  felt  his  heart  sink  at  this  bad 
omen,  and  the  lengthening  oi  bis  face,  in 
fact  the  pain  of  parting  from  the  only  person 
she  knew  in  the  country,  and  one  whose 
true  kindness  had  imprrased  her  with  a 
liking  for  all  its  inhabitants,  gave  a  nev 
pang  to  the  heart  of  the  amiable  stranger. 
She  bade  bim  farewell  with  a  tremoloui 
voice,  thanked  him  for  having  already  for- 
warded her  luggage,  and  begged  to  be  shovn 
to  h«r  own  room. 

L  Nameless  opened  the  door  of  a  lugSi 

I  sit  ling-room,  in  which  ttrocu^ 

s  (^oed  into  the  garden. 

||,Vn  extensive  prospect  wM 

e  neij^boorbood,  i 
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in  by  mountains  of  all  forms  and  hues.  So 
far  did  it  exceed  in  beauty  and  magnificence 
any  thing  she  had  hitherto  seen,  and  so 
perfect  was  the  panoramic  view,  that  she 
could  scarcely  attend  to  the  meek  voice 
which  invited  her  to  enter  an  adjoining  bed- 
room, which  also  opened  into  the  garden, 
but  with  a  view  more  confined  though  ex- 
ceedingly pleasant. 

"  Oh  1  how  delightful,"  cried  Emma,  "  a 
house  without  stairs.'^ 

"This  parlour  with  the  bed- room  and  little 

dressing-room  behind  it  have   been  built 

within  the  last  six  years,  and  are  all  the 

better  for  being  no  higher.  Being  completely 

sheltered  from  the  wind,  they  are  so  far 

away  from  the  kitchen,  I  trust  you  will 

never  be  disturbed  by  unpleasant  sounds, 

yet  they  are  near  to  our  bed-room  and  that 

of  the  maids  when  you  need  them.'' 

**  They  are  very  beautiful — very  conve- 
nient.'* Very  cheap  would,  perhaps,  have 
been  added,  but  their  gentle  hbsttes  bfad 
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vanished,  and  Mrs.  Caversham,  struck  with 
the  novelty  of  her  situation,  and  full  of  fear 
that  there  was  some  mistake,  began  ta 
recollect,  as  well  as  she  was  able,  the  certain 
drawbacks  to  their  supposed  comfort  des- 
canted upon  by  Russel. 

The  change  in  her  circumstances,  the 
distance  from  her  husband,  the  necessity 
for  her  exertion  of  fortitude,  at  a  time  when 
physical  weakness  rendered  her  little  capa- 
ble of  exertion,  affected  her,  but  the  anxious 
looks  of  her  little  girl,  as  she  slowly  un- 
packed the  portmanteau,  in  her  dressing- 
room,  indicated  a  sensibility  so  thrillingly 
alive  to  her  mother's  feelings,  that  for  her 
sake  she  struggled  to  subdue  them.  They 
both  engaged  in  the  business  before  them, 
and  although  from  being  habituated  to  the 
assistance  of  a  lady's-maid,  neither  were, 
perhaps,  very  facile ;  their  object  was  nearly 
completed,  when  a  voice  at  the  door,  in  the 
pure  dialect  of  the  country,  announced  that 
dinner  was  on  the  table. 
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'  ^*  So  soon  1  why,  mamma,  it  is  only  time 
for  a  sandwich  before  we  walk  ?" 

"  True,  my  love,  but  we  can  walk  after 
dinner  ;  we  are  no  longer  at  an  inn,  where 
our  little  meal  could  be  taken  when  we 
chose,  but  in  a  private  house,  where  we 
must  comply  with  the  habits  of  the  family ; 
and  .remember,  my  dear,  not  to  express 
surprise  at  anything  you  see,  however  outre 
it  may  be/' 

The  caution  was  given  at  a  happy  mo- 
ment, because  it  was  immediately  called  for, 
yet  Emma  almost  started,  when,  on  enter- 
ing the  usual  sitting-room  of  the  family, 
Mrs.  Nameless  announced  as  her  liege  lord 
the  person  who  was  just  taking  the  head  of 
the  table.  His  face  was  so  weather-beaten, 
his  skin  so  dried  and  tanned,  that  at  the 
first  glance  he  appeared  at  least  sixty  years 
of  age  ;  and  his  dress,  which  consisted  of 
a  worn-out  shooting-jacket,  ragged  breeches, 
grey  woollen  stockings,  and  wooden  clogs, 
by  uniting  the  idea  of  poverty  to  years,  made 
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the  impresssioa  stronger.  Had  he  heen 
met  out  of  doors  by  Mrs.  Caversham»  lowly 
as  the  state  of  her  parse  now  was,  it  would 
inevitably  have  been  drawn  out  for  his 
reUef ;  yet,  when  the  poor,  ragged,  half- 
starved,  old  man  looked  up  and  addressed 
her,  his  clear,  dark,  hazel  eye  beaming  in  a 
socket  of  pearly  white,  and  his  distinct,  im- 
broken  voice  informed  her  truly  that  he  was 
under  fifty,  and  in  the  full  possession  of 
health  and  vivacity. 

A  beautiful  leg  of  mountain  mutton,  and 
its  usual  northern  accompaniment,  a  boiled 
tongue,  with  turnips  white  as  snow,  was  on 
the  table,  and  Mrs.  Ca^ersham  felt  aware 
that  her  ride  and  the  pure  mountain  air 
she  now  breathed,  would  enable  her  to  dine 
at  the  early  hour  of  one ;  but  the  clumsy 
pieces  of  meat  with  which  farmer  Nameless 
loaded  their  plates,  entirely  destroyed  poor 
Emma's  chance  of  taking  her  meal.  Her 
look  of  despair  caught  the  eye  of  Mrs. 
Nameless,  who,  nipping  away  her  plate, 
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addressed  her  husband  in  a  deprecating 
tone,  with, 

"Why,  honey,  cannot  ye  manage  just 
to  cut  a  lile  bit  thin  for  Miss  ?  I  remember 
when  ye  were  capital  in  shaving  Vauxhall 
slices,  Sir." 

The  epithet  which  began  this  sentence 
showed  the  character  of  the  wife,  which  was 
all  tendeiHiess  and  simplicity;  that  which 
concluded  it  touched  on  the  husband's, 
which  was  exacting  and  commanding.  He 
was  the  only  noun  substantive  under  his 
roof,  and  no  one  could  reside  beneath  it  a 
day  without  perceiving  that  the  master  was 
**  heard,  seen,  felt,  and  understood."  He 
now  answered, 

**  The  human  frame  requires  sustenance, 
and  our  mountain  air  is  expected  to  give 
healthful  appetite.  I  have  given  the  child 
only  what  she  ought  to  eat; — but  let  her 
mother  help  her." 

As  he  spoke  he  turned  the  dish  before 
him  to  Mrs.  Caversham^  with  an  air  of 
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pique,  and  bolted  rather  than  ate  the  food 
on  his  plate.  A  slight  blush  tinged  the 
cheek  of  Mrs.  Caversham  as  she  proceeded 
to  help  Emma,  in  whose  eyes  tears  of  shame, 
sorrow,  and  almost  affright,  were  glistening. 
Just  as  she  had  tried  to  suit  the  slender  ap- 
petite of  her  darling,  Mr.  Nameless  rose, 
and  saying  it  was  folly  to  apologize  for  whist 
was  necessary  to  a  man  in  his  station,  stalked 
out  of  the  parlour  and  the  house.  He  re- 
turned almost  instantly,  having  in  his  hand 
two  beautiful  trout,  which  he  put  into  the 
maid's  care,  saying  in  a  soft  voice,  slightly 
tinctured  by  the  dialect  of  the  country, 

"Here,  Aggy  my  lassie,  tell  Betty  to 
dress  these  two  fish  bonnily  for  missy,  she'll 
get  them  doon  better  than  meat.  I  have 
been  lucky  in  meeting  a  lad,"  said  he, 
turning  to  Mrs.  Caversham,  "who  has 
just  taken  them,  and  we  have  this  advan- 
tage amidst  many  wants  and  deficiencies — 
that  every  servant  can  fry  nicely  the 
delicious  fish  that  our  sparkling  streams 
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abound  with.  We  can  also  offer  you  ex- 
cellent cream,  as  you  will  find  presently ; 
but  I  have  no  time  for  such  trifles/' 

Emma  looked  up  in  wonder,  and  could 
scarcely  believe  the  same  man  spoke,  and 
thought  his  features,  despite  their  brown 
covering,  were  really  handsome ;  his  teeth 
were  indeed  singularly  perfect  and  beautiful, 
and  the  benevolent  smile  now  awakened 
shewed  them  to  advantage. 

As  he  left  the  room  a  second  time,  his 
agile  step  and  even  graceful  gait  seemed  to 
atone  for  the  coarseness  he  had  adopted  in 
appearance;  and  his  actual  kindness  in 
procuring  Emma  a  dinner,  induced  her 
mother  to  think  that  his  heart  was  much 
better  than  his  temper,  and  she  felt  obliged 
so  far  by  his  attention,  as  to  conceive  it 
possible  she  might  become  able  to  live 
under  his  roof,  which  a  few  minutes  before 
had  appeared  to  her  impossible. 

In  truth,  a  greater  oddity  than  Terence 
Nameless,  Esq.  (such  having  been  for  be- 
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tween  seven  and  eight  centuries  the  desig- 
nation of  his  ancestors),  or,  as  he  called 
himself,  "  Fanner  Nameless,"  cannot  well 
be  conceived.  Possessing  a  munificent 
spirit,  he  yet  lived  far  below  his  fortune, 
and  professing  himself  to  be  without  heirs, 
he  yet  seemed  bent  on  the  accumulation  of 
property.  Continually  recommending  all 
modern  improvements,  he  yet  severely  con- 
demned those  luxuries  which  are  their  usual 
concomitants ;  and  whilst  he  sought  every 
opportunity  of  adding  to  the  wealth  or 
knowledge  of  his  tenantry  or  other  neigh- 
bours, he  set  them  an  example  in  his  own 
person  of  industry,  which  amounted  to 
slavery,  and  of  self-denial,  which  added  to 
the  dress  of  a  beggar,  the  abstinence  of  a 
hermit. 

Desirous  of  every  man's  benefit,  he  made 
allowance  for  no  man's  prejudices  or 
habits,  and  set  down  in  a  place  far  removed 
from  general  intercourse.  Attached  to 
hereditary  customs,  it  was  no  wonder  that 
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he  met  with  opposition  where  he  was  entitled 
to  gratitude,  that  his  motives  were  miscon* 
strued,  his  conduct  arraigned,  and  his  con- 
nections pitied. 

It  was  allowed  ''  that  he  had  talents  and 
knowledge  above  his  neighbours ;"  but  as 
they  wanted  neither,  **  what  right  had  he 
to  dictate  to  them?"  and  although  when 
pressed  they  would  own  '^  he  had  done 
wonderful  good  in  his  parish,  yet  all  agreed 
never  to  calculate  upon  it.  One  happy  cir- 
cumstance attended  on  all  he  did  or  de- 
signed, though  his  humour  often  changed , 
and  those  who  were  in  hourly  intercourse 
with  him  never  could  foretel  how  hQ  would 
be  affected  by  the  incident  or  the  accident 
of  the  time,  yet  his  purposes,  when  decided 
upon  for  a  good  end,  were  persevered  in 
for  years  so  steadily  as  to  be  generally 
effected. 

His  mind,  like  his  native  mountains,  re- 
mained the  same,  although  like  them,  his 
face  was  obscured  by  clouds,  lit  up  by  sun- 
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shine,  or  hidden  by  the  overhanging  storm : 
like  them,  too,  he  was  an  object  of  awe  to 
those  who  looked  to  him  for  protection,  and 
of  wonder  to  those  who  viewed  him  from 
a  distance  ;  and  few  cared  to  observe  that 
rugged  cliffs  may  nourish  lovely  flowers, 
and  crystal  streams  flow  from  threatening 
precipices. 

The  few  who  loved  him  were  those  who 
had  known  him  long  and  sympathized  with 
past  sufferings  sufficiently  to  forgive 
present  foibles .  As  he  was  no  longer  the 
man  he  had  been,  they  trusted  he  would 
again  become  the  man  he  might  be.  Un- 
fortunately he  had  reached  a  time  of  life 
when  improvement  was  less  to  be  expected 
than  an  increase  of  the  evils  to  be  deplored 
in  his  character. 

To  the  young  and  timid  Emma  he  con- 
tinued to  be  a  terrific  personage  for  some 
time,  notwithstanding  that  she  was  grate- 
ful, to  enthusiasm,  for  frequent  gleams 
of  kindnessi   which   were   by   no  means 
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scantily  bestowed  upon  her ;  but  as  she 
soon  began  to  love  his  wife  very  warmly, 
so  was  she  inclined  to  resent  what  she  held 
to  be  his  injustice  to  her.  She  also  thought 
he  required  undue  services  from  the  maid 
servants  whom  he  employed  in  the  fields, 
and  treated  the  opinions  of  her  idolized 
mother  with  a  haughty  indifference  or  a 
petulant  examination,  such  as  she  had  never 
witnessed  before ;  for  indeed  poor  Mrs. 
Caversham  herself  was  often  obliged  to  re- 
member that  her  unhappy  situation  com- 
pelled her  to  accept  some  inconveniences, 
and  therefore  she  had  '^  better  bear  the  ills 
she  had  than  fly  to  others  that  she  knew  not 
of/'  as  there  was  no  doubt  her  present  home 
was  highly  respectable,  and  one  well-suited 
to  a  woman  separated  by  half  the  globe 
from  her  husband. 

Besides,  there  was  no  denying  esteem  to 
a  man  so  much  busied  in  helping  his 
dependants  and  poor  neighbours   as  Mr. 
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Nameless  was,  and  she  could  not  forbear  to 
see,  either  from  politeness  to  her  or  in 
answer  to  the  solicitation  of  his  wife,  his 
personal  appearance  was  wonderfully  im- 
proved, and  she  was  no  longer  obliged  to 
suppress  that  sense  of  disgust  natural  to  a 
gentlewoman,  on  seating  herself  near  to  a 
man  bearing  a  sufficiency  of  external  beg- 
gary to  warrant  the  fear  of  his  possessing 
its  most  loathsome  attributes. 

The  first  Sunday  the  strangers  spent  at 
the  Grange,  Mr.  Nameless,  to  the  great 
relief  of  Mrs.  Caversham,  appeared  dressed 
*^  like  a  man  of  the  very  first  world,''  as  the 
world  went  in  Cumberland  Highlands,  and 
inquired  ^'  if  she  could  manage  to  walk,  or 
would  choose  to  ride  to  church?  In  either 
case  he  was  ready  to  attend  her." 

Emma  had  entered  the  parlour ;  bat 
seeing  a  stranger,  was  shrinking  back.  On 
hearing  his  voice  she  exclaimed :  ''  Well,  I 
declare,  it  is  Mr.  Nameless  1"  and  spriDging 
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forward,  put  out  her  hand  as  if  to  welcome 
a  friend. 

Mr.  Nameless  took  that  pretty  young 
hand  in  his  own  brown,  hard  one,  and  press- 
ing it  gently,  said :  '*  Did  you  not  know 
me  ?" 

Emma  saw  a  slight  flush  suffuse  his  cheek 
and  something  not  unlike  self-reproach 
pass  his  mind.  Utterly  unable  to  concede 
to  the  often  pleaded  reasons  of  his  wife  he 
yet  became  sensible  to  the  supposed  conclu- 
sions of  a  child,  and  from  that  time  one 
after  another  of  his  ragged  habiliments  was 
dropped,  and  common,  but  yet  decent  ones 
were  adopted. 

It  was  not  from  respect  for  custom, 
which  he  despised,  nor  for  woman,  whom  as 
such,  whatever  her  station,  he  considered 
an  inferior  being,  that  he  renounced  the 
folly  he  had  adopted  in  pure  contradiction 
to  his  wife  (whom  he  compelled  to  dress  far 
below  her  situation,  and  unsuitably  to  her 
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age  and  really  fine  person) ;  no,  the  to 
Emma's  hand,  the  pleasant  lighting 
her  eye  in  friendly  recognition,  had  tc 
a  chord  which  he  never  supposed  li 
isted  in  his  bosom ;  he  felt  for  the  fin 
as  if  life  would  have  been  sweeter,  1 
possessed  a  daughter  like  Emma. 

Repeatedly  had  this  boon  been 
given,  but  Mrs.  Nameless  had  alwaj 
disappointed  in  her  hopes,  and  deep 
she  lamented  the  disappointment ;  bu1 
had  her  husband  hinted  at  the  circumi 
save  to  ridicule  her  weakness  or  firowi 
her  sorrow — a  mode  of  treating  it 
drew  on  him  the  severest  reprobatio 
her  relations  and  other  neighbours, 
whom  declared  ''his  lack  of  chili 
judgment  on  him  and  his  house." 
haps,  as  he  now  walked  slowly  to  this 
of  God,  holding  another  man's  child 
hand,  guiding  her  through  the  softest 
and  pointing  out  to  her  the  finest 
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^winning  her  confidence,  and  feeling  his  very 
lieart  warmed  by  her  smiles,  he  thought 
80  too. 
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CHAPTER  n. 


Arrived   at  the  small  but  picturesque 
and   exceedingly    neat    church    and   well 
planted  burial  ground,  Mrs.  Caversham  was 
surprised  to  see  various  carriages,  remind- 
ing her  of  the  world  she  had  left ;  and  as  all 
who  alighted  from  them  spoke  in  the  most 
obliging  manner  to  Mrs.  Nameless,  she  for 
a  time  felt  a  kind  of  fear  that  she  would  be 
recognised  and  detected  as  an  impoverished 
gentlewoman.     Happily,  though  glances  of 
curiosity  mingled  with  those  of  kindness, 
she  saw  no  one  she  had  ever  seen  before, 
and  felt  it  to  be  a  comfort.    The  bereaved 
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by  death  look  to  their  fellow^creatures  for 
sympathy,  and  feel  they  have  a  right  to  the 
consolation  it  may  in  a  slight  degree  im- 
part ;  for  all  who  live  must,  sciemer  or  later, 
share  their  losses  and  their  sorrows*.  The 
bereaved  by  fortune  have  a  sense  of  disgrace 
which  makes  them  loathe  the  pity  of  others, 
and  find  their  best  consolation  in  the  power 
of  hiding  themselves  from  every  eye.  The 
most  innocent  partake  those  sensations  with 
the  most  guilty  in  producing  the  qviL  In 
a  highly  artificial  state  of  society  like  that 
of  the  metropolis,  as  riches  are  all  para- 
mount, so  must  poverty,  even  when  inno^ 
cently  incurred,  be  considered  a  degrada- 
tien  and  a  misery. 

Mrs.  Caversham  had  married,  when  very 
young,  a  man  of  fine  person,  good  family, 
elegant  manners,  and  respectable  fortune; 
each  of  which  qualities  and  descriptions 
were  applicable  to  herself.  Mr.  Caversham 
was  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  studying 
the  law,  with  the  intention  of  being  called 
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to  the  bar,  where  his  sanguine  friends  and 
his  admiring  wife  predicted  that  he  would 
cut  a  shining  figure  and  realise  an  abundant 
fortune,  which  might  excuse  his  apparent 
predilection  for  spending  that  which  he  at 
present  possessed. 

These  hopes  were  founded  on  the  talents, 
the  genius,  the  versatile  conversation,  natu- 
ral eloquence  and  conciliatory  manners,  of 
a  handsome  man,  whom  every  circle  re- 
ceived  with  open  arms  and  listened  to  with 
admiring  countenances.  But  alas !  the  law 
is  a  coy  mistress ;  she  requires  the  whole 
heart  of  a  man,  his  exclusive  preference, 
his  undivided  attention.  Nights  of  weari- 
some research,  days  of  studious  diligence, 
must  be  devoted  to  her  ere  she  deign  to 
grant  an  encouraging  smile,  much  less  a 
golden  shower.  Too  volatile  for  examina- 
tion, too  vain  to  accept  the  lessons  of  expe- 
rience or  example,  Mr.  Caversham  depended 
on  his  own  powers  alone  for  success,  and 
consequently  failed.    A  flower  of  rhetoric 
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is  a  poor  substitute  for  a  mouldy  record, 
when  that  record  aloncT  can  give  not  only 
flowers  but  fruit ;  and  the  wary  counsellor 
who  will  creep  on  all  fours  through  the 
winding  labyrinth  of  an  intricate  case,  is  far 
more  valuable  to  his  client  than  the  orator 
who  mounts  on  stilts  to  stride  over  it.  Poor 
Caversham  had  lived  in  the  world  when  he^ 
ought  to  have  been  in  his  chambers ;  and 
the  consequence  was,  that  he  could  be  seen 
no  where  else. 

Our  young  couple  had  lost  their  parents 
on  both  sides ;  so  that  when  they  set  out  in 
life  there  was  no  one  entitled  to  remon- 
strate on  their  expenses,  or,  when  the  con- 
sequences overtook  them — which  inevitably 
arise  from  miscalculated  expenditure — to 
assist  their  emergency.  Tis  true  Mrs. 
Caversham  soon  learned  to  think,  and  to 
fear ;  for  she  was  in  a  few  years  the  mother 
of  several  children,  to  whose  well-being  she 
gave  herself  up  with  all  the  tenderness  of  a 
mother  and   the  solicitude  of  a  prudent 
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guardian.  Her  progeny  were  all  delicate, 
and  one  after  another  dropped  into  the 
grave,  with  the  exception  of  the  eldest, 
who  was  thus  initiated  at  too  early  a  period 
into  the  sorrows  of  affection,  and  the  solici- 
tude which  belonged  to  worldly  care,  since 
she  was  the  constant  companion  of  her 
mother;  and  without  understanding  the 
pressure  of  the  hour,  she  so  sincerely  sym- 
pathized in  its  trouble  that  her  naturally 
good  constitution  had  given  way,  and  she 
was  become  the  subject  of  extreme  anxiety 
to  that  mother  at  the  time  when  the  long 
protracted  decay  of  her  father's  credit  came 
suddenly  to  an  end. 

This  was  ''  a  consummation  devoutly 
wished''  on  the  part  of  the  wife,  whose 
strict  integrity  could  not  endure  the  thought 
of  eventually  injuring  any  one,  more  espe- 
cially those  to  whose  confidence  or  forbear- 
ance she  felt  herself  obliged ;  and  such  was 
the  firmness  with  which  she  met  the  day  of 
trial,  that  her  husband  caught  her  spirit 
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and  shared  her  principles.  The  first  time 
in  which  he  really  evinced  those  talents 
which  onght  to  have  been  the  superstruc- 
ture of  his  rising  fortune^  was  in  disposing 
of  his  fallen  one.  After  years  of  idle  dissi- 
pation and  enervating  solicitude,  the  sudden 
rush  of  long-delayed  ruin,  which  is  generally 
found  overwhelming  in  its  efiects,  inspired 
him  with  energy,  recalled  him  to  rectitude, 
and  beneath  such  influence,  **  he  arose,  and 
was  a  man." 

In  that  wide  theatre  of  action  our  metro- 
polis presents,  it  frequently  happens,  that 
singular  suffering,  or  unexpected  good  con- 
duct, excites  attention  and  elicits  reward, 
from  some  individual  capable  of  estimating 
merit,  or  pitying  misfortune.  Mr.  Caver- 
sham  in  his  day  of  distress  found  no  friend 
in  the  circle  of  fashion  where  he  had  glit- 
tered, nor  yet  in  the  learned  body  where  he 
ought  to  have  shone,  generous  and  chari- 
table as  they  certainly  are,  whatever  the 
foolish  and  ignorant  assert ;  but,  amongst 
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the  creditors,  whom  he  neither  cheated  as 
an  extravagant  man,  nor  sought  to  circum« 
vent  as  a  lawyer,  one  person,  his  landlord, 
stepped  forth  on  his  behalf,  willing  and  able 
to  assist  him. 

This  was  Mr.  Ayrton,  a  West  India  mer- 
chant, who  had  been  sometime  looking  out 
for  a  person  in  whom  he  could  confide  in 
order  to  place  him  in  a  store  at  Barbadoes, 
from  whence  he  might  make  frequent 
voyages  to  the  Spanish  settlements ;  and 
although  there  were  friends  not  slow  to 
warn  him  against  trusting  a  man  of  ex- 
pensive habits,  one,  who  having  never 
taken  care  of  his  own  was  not  likely  to  be 
the  guardian  of  another's,  still  he  persisted 
in  making  the  ofier  he  meditated  to  Caver- 
sham  ;  for,  believing  him  to  be  strictly 
honest  in  intention,  and  seeing  the  clever 
manner  in  which  he  had  arranged  his  affairs 
for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors, — by  which  a 
very  few  years  would  liquidate  his  debts  to 
the  last  farthingi — ^he   concluded  that  he 
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would  give  to  his  affairs  the  attention  un- 
happily denied  till  lately,  to  his  own ;  and 
that  removed  from  the  temptations  of  Lon- 
don^ his  mind  would  4'evelope  all  its  better 
qualities. 

The  offer  was  of  course  eagerly  and 
gratefully  accepted  by  a  man  who  sought 
not  only  the  means  of  life  for  himself  and  a 
beloved  family,  but  an  escape  from  a  sense  of 
shame  for  the  past  and  with  a  sincere  desire 
to  redeem  it  in  the  future.  A  salary  of 
three  hundred  per  annum  was  offered,  a 
portion  of  which,  the  considerate  merchant 
proposed  to  pay  Mrs.  Caversham  quarterly 
in  England,  saying  'Uhat  so  frequently 
would  her  husband  be  absent,  if  he  did  his 
duty,  that  it  would  be  better  for  her  to 
remain  in  her  own  country  for  a  few  of  the 
first  ye^."  This  sentence  coincided  with 
a  conclusion  they  had  been  compelled 
already  to  adopt,  knowing  that  Emma  had 
been  deemed  by  the  first  physician  inca- 
pable  of  bearing  the  voyage,  or  if  that  was 
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got  over,  of  living  in  the  climate.  Mr 
Caversham  insisted  that  she  could  li^e  i 
the  north  of  England  upon  one  hundred 
year,  and  that  there  was  a  necessity  fo: 
her  husband  at  his  outset  to  receive  twc 
and  to  this  Mr.  Ayrton  assented. 

A  man  may  become  guilty  of  a  ffM 
crime,  without  losing  the  affections  whid 
belong  to  him  as  a  human  being,  or  th. 
attachments  which  adhere  to  his  domesti 
situation ;  but  it  will  be  seldom  found  ths 
a  man  who  gives  up  his  time  to  idle  plefl 
sures  will  retain  them  ;  the  daily  indolgeii 
cies  of  selfishness  wear  out  all  the  fine 
sensibilities  and  conscientious  self-reproac 
of  his  nature.  His  sins  of  omission  pro 
duce  the  effects  of  more  active  vices,  ne^ 
gence  and  indifference,  rob  his  creditors  o 
their  just  due,  his  children  of  patenu 
care,  his  wife  of  that  love  and  tendemefl 
which  can  alone  sustain  her  spirits  in  tlfc 
ordinary  trials  of  the  sex,  and  his  serviit 
of  that  example  which  is  in  fact  a  part  c 
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their  wages  and  the  most  efficient  reward 
for  their  service.  By  the  same  rule,  though 
he  may  have  the  language  of  patriotism  on 
his  lips  he  has  not  a  shadow  of  its  spirit  in 
his  heart>  for'he  has  forsaken  every  medium 
by  which  his  country  might  have  been 
benefited.  All  this  had  occupied  the 
mind  of  Mrs.  Caversham  year  after  year, 
in  the  lonely  nursery  of  her  pining,  dying, 
children.  She  had  found  her  warm  and 
loving  heart  chilled  by  the  cruelty  of  neglect, 
the  ingratitude  for  her  perpetual  privations 
and  personal  exertions,  and  she  was  so 
hr  weaned  from  her  thoughtless  husband, 
as  to  bind  her  as  by  tenfold  ties  to  his  lonely, 
unoffending,  offspring ;  and  a  short  time 
since,  she  could  with  ease,  perhaps, 
have  met  the  trial  before  her;  but  now, 
when  all  the  better  parts  of  his  character 
had  restored  her  esteem  and  justified  her 
love ;  now  when  with  the  purification  given 
by  sorrow,  he  returned  to  the  promise  of  his 
youth,  to  the  affections  which  had  slept^ 
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the  tenderness  of  a  father,  the  deep  attach* 
ment  and  confidence  with  which  man  in  his 
day  of  sorrow  or  sickness  leans  on  his 
weaker  partner  with  endearing  helplessness 
for  support,  knowing  that  she  will  soothe 
though  she  cannot  assist  him— oh  1  it  was 
hard  to  part  at  such  a  time  as  this. 

Yet  she  bore  up  bravely,  comforted, 
cheered,  and  assisted  him,  until  the  very 
last ;  but  when  he  had  actually  sailed,  she 
sank  into  a  state  of  such  nervous  weak- 
ness, that  for  a  time  it  baffled  the  skill 
of  the  medical  practitioner  who  attended 
her  in  the  surburban  village  where  she 
now  lodged,  and  who  at  length  advised  a 

long  journey  and  an  entire  change  of  air 
and  scene,  as  positively  necessary.  The 
pale  cheek,  the  careworn  countenance  of 
her  only  child,  told  that  for  her  sake  the 
advice  must  be  acted  upon. 

Once  aroused,  her  prostrate  energies 
revived,  she  knew  that  her  purse  was  low; 
she  had  heard  much  of  the  cheapnesa  of 
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Walei  and  the  beauty  of  the  northern 
lakes  which  she  concluded,  very  erroneously, 
to  be  equally  so,  and  therefore  determined 
suddenly  to  set  out  on  a  journey  of  three 
hundred  miles,  and  take  her  chance  for  a 
future  residence.  She  had  two  reasons  for 
a  step  which  would  have  appeared  extra- 
ordinary to  her  friends,  if  they  had  not 
in  the  continual  whirl  of  London  society 
already  forgotten  her.  At  the  time  of  her 
marriage  she  had  made  what  is  called  the 
"tour  of  the  lakes,'*  and  the  sweetest 
memories  of  her  young  heart's  pleasures 
were  connected  with  scenes  and  circum- 
stances in  that  journey.  Often  since  then 
had  she  tried  to  forget  them,  as  offering  too 
strong  a  contrast  to   those  she  was  then 

struggling  with  ;  but  at  this  time  whatever 
brought  back  the  vivid  recollection  of  her 
husband  and  his  love,  was  cherished  as 
woman  ever  cherishes  the  memories  of  that 
passion,  whether  it  has  been  her  blessing 
or  her  bane. 

H  3 
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Her  other  reason  was  the  result  of  sense, 
not  sentiment.  Her  only  near  relation  was 
an  aunt,  the  elder  sister  of  a  mother  who 
had  supplied  to  her  in  early  life  that  mo- 
ther's cares,  and  was  beloved  by  her  exceed- 
ingly in  return.  She  had  been  enriched  by 
her  godmother,  who  was  a  single  woman, 
with  an  estate,  situate  in  the  northern  part 
of  Yorkshire;  and  the  will,  true  to  the 
feelings  of  the  dictator,  forbade  expressly 
that  any  husband  should  be  endowed  with 
it  during  the  life  of  the  owner,  to  whom  was 
given  the  power  of  leaving  it  to  "  whom- 
soever she  chose,  without  let  or  hin- 
drance.'* 

This  property  came  into  the  hands  of 
Miss  Emma  Howe  when  she  had  entered 
her  thirtieth  year ;  and  her  little  orphan 
niece  lived  with  her,  and  constituted  the 
care  and  the  charm  of  her  existence. 
Happy  would  it  have  been  for  herself  had 
this  state  of  single  blessedness  continued, 
but  about  five  years  afterwards  her  guileless 
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nature  was  as  much  misled  as  if  she  had 
numbered  half,  her  years,  and  she  literally 
became  the  victim  of  a  worthless  rou/,  who 
stripped  her  of  her  own  original  handsome 
fortune,  considerable  savings  accumulated 
for  a  present  to  her  niece,  and  then  quar- 
relled with  her  trustees  for  refusing  to  sur- 
render the  estate  in  question. 

The  gentlemen  in  trust  wisely  placed  the 
property  in  the  guardianship  of  Chancery, 
hoping  that  the  wife,  who  was  several  years 
his  junior,  might  outlive  her  persecutor,  and 
enjoy  her  income  from  this  source  uninjured; 
or  failing  that,  bestow  it  on  the  niece  she 
loved,  trusting  in  the  meantime  that  his 
hopes  of  obtaining  it  might  ensure  her  good 
treatment.  This  hope  was  defeated,  as  he 
soon  afterwards  visited  the  place,  dispos- 
sessed the  tenant  who  lived  in  the  best  resi- 
dence, which  was  an  old  manor  house 
considerably  dilapidated,  and  what  might  be 
termed,  vulgarized,  by  the  habits  of  the  late 
residents.    Of  course,  such  a  place  of  abode 
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must  be  repugnant  to  a  woman  fastidiously 
neat  in  her  person  and  her  apartments,  un- 
accustomed to  all  change,  and  acquainted 
only  with  the  ^lite  of  society  in  a  village 
near  town ; — one  to  whom  new  books,  new 
prints,  daily  papers,  and  fashionable  periodi- 
cals, were  an  habitual  want  and  quiet  occu- 
pation, interrupted  only  by  the  demands 
upon  her  time  made  by  the  poor  for  her 
charity,  or  the  afflicted  for  her  never-faihng 
kindness.  To  banish  such  a  woman  to  a 
place  where  she  had  not  a  single  neighbour, 
much  less  a  friend ;  where  the  stubborn  in- 
dependence of  the  poor  resented  her  gifts  as 
an  insult,  and  disliked  *'  the  fine  Lunnon 
leady  wha  was  neither  kith  nor  kin,"  to  the 
old  family  now  **  all  dead  and  gone*' — ^was 
condemning  her  to  the  death  of  an  exile,  in 
the  opinion  of  all  save  her  husband.  He 
had  found  the  estate  capable  of  great  im- 
provement, the  country  suitable  to  a  sports- 
man's views  and  his  own  failing  health; 
therefoi^,  that  thither  his  wife  should  go, 
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and  there  she  should  live,  so  long  as  she 
added  to  his  comfort  as  housekeeper  or 
companion,  was  his  resolution,  together  with 
the  understanding  that  there  she  should  die 
also,  when  she  had  secured  to  him,  either 
hy  gift  or  legacy,  the  last  property  she  pos- 
sessed. 

Mrs.  Caversham  had  heen  placed  at  a 
boarding-school,  from  the  time  of  her  aunt's 
marriage,  by  firm  and  wise  guardians,  anx- 
ious  to  protect  her  from  sharing  the  doom 
of  a  relative  so  dear  to  her.  And  when  in 
her  eighteenth  year  their  consent  to  her 
marriage  with  Mr.  Caversham  was  solicited, 
it  was, — after  due  inquiries, — given  the  more 
readily,  in  order  that  she  might  effectually 
be  separated  from  the  coils  this  bad  man 
might  throw  around  her.  They  had  under- 
stood that  his  lady  was  giving  melancholy 
proof,  that  "  The  broken  heart  lives  on  for 
years  ;'**  that  Mr.  Rainforth,  her  "  master," 
was  much  of  an  invalid,  and,  like  many 

•  Byron. 
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others  of  his  description,  had,  with  advanc- 
ing years,  exchanged  the  character  of  the 
spendthrift  for  the  miser,  thinking,  we  con- 
clude, that 

For  an  old  gentlemanly  vice, 
He  would  take  up  with  avarice. 

In  consequence  of  which  her  tenants  were 
racked,  her  servants  starved,  herself — but 
who  would  look  on  such  a  prison-house, 
when  they  were  unahle  to  relieve  its  mi- 
series ? 

From  all  she  could  lesun — but  that  was 
very  little — Mrs.  Caversham  gave  up  all 
expectation  of  receiving  the  estate  from  her 
aunt,  since  she  well  knew  the  pliability  and 
the  simplicity  of  her  character.  On  the 
contrary,  Mr.  Caversham,  in  all  their  con- 
versation on  the  subject,  insisted  that  even- 
tually it  would  be  theirs,  though  he  proba- 
bly made  this  assertion  as  an  apology  for 
his  own  extravagance ;  yet,  perhaps,  he  was 
not  far  wrong  in  asserting,  **  that  the  most 
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Upright  mind  might  be  taught  cunning  by 
oppression,  and  that  energy  might  enable 
even  the  most  quiet  character  to  endure 
much  more  than  could  be  thought  possible 
when  sustained  by  religion,  and  excited  by 
love." 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Rainforth  was  announced  to  the  Caver- 
shams  at  the  very  time  when  they  were 
overwhelmed  with  troubles,  which  were 
crowned  by  the  announcement  of  her  pro- 
perty becoming,  by  her  will,  that  of  her 
husband ;  who  on  looking  over  her  papers 
found  various  payments  on  behalf  of  Mrs. 
Caversham,  during  her  childhood,  for 
which  he  held  her  husband  responsible.  A 
week  or  two  afterwards  these  claims,  in  the 
form  of  old  bills,  were  forwarded,  in  which 
the  writer — an  attorney  of  Gainsborough — 
used  the  expression  "  Ever  since  the  deed 
of  gift  which  rendered  the  estate  Mr.  Rain- 
forth's. 

The  claim  was,  of  course,  perfectly  un- 
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tenable.  The  discrepancy  showed  de« 
cidedly  that  some  gross  deception  and  cruel 
oppression  had  been  practised ;  but  Mr. 
Caversham  had  no  money  with  which  to 
prosecute  a  law-suit,  to  which  he  had  also 
the  aversion  entertained  by  the  profession 
when  the  affair  is  their  own,  and  he  was 
arranging  his  affairs  for  immediate  depar- 
ture from  the  country. 

Mrs.  Caversham,  however  futile  these 
trumped-up  claims  for  about  two  hundred 
pounds,  might  be,  considered  that  a  bad 
man,  whom  she  held  to  be  the  slow  mur- 
derer of  her  aunt,  and  the  systematic  de- 
frauder  of  herself  and  family — since  for 
many  years  there  was  not  the  slightest 
regard  manifested  or  pretended  between 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rainforth — might  find  some 
means  of  annoying  her.  In  Cumberland 
she  would  be  effectually  hidden,  and  yet  be 
much  nearer  to  him,  and  perhaps  able  to 
hear  somewhat  of  his  past  proceedings  as 
regarded  her  unhappy  aunt. 
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We  have  seen  the  result  of  her  determi* 
nation  and  conducted  her  to  a  cheap  and 
highly-respectable  home ;  but  one  in  which 
her  solitude  was  painfully  felt,  and  in  which 
the  odd  temper  of  her  host  gave  her  the 
sense  of  its  being  a  very  precarious  one ; 
and  she  often  suffered  under  a  heaviness  of 
heart  induced  by  leisure  to  reflect  on  the 
past,  and  to  fear  for  the  future,  such  as 
she  had  not  experienced  in  the  busy 
sorrows  and  occupations  of  the  late  pe- 
riod. 
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CHAPTER  ni. 


Although  Mr.  Nameless  was  generally 
severe  and  distant  in  his  manners,  uncom- 
municative to  his  acquaintance,  repellant 
to  his  gentle  wife,  and  haughty,  though 
never  passionate,  with  his  servants ;  yet 
when  his  labours  relaxed  and  his  mind 
unbent,  he  possessed  much  of  that  dry 
humour  peculiar  to  his  country,  and  could 
relate  an  amusing  anecdote,  or  repeat  a 
quaint  dialogue  with  a  vein  of  playful 
shrewdness.  At  these  times  he  generally 
spoke  in  the  Cumberland  dialect,  with 
which  Emma  was  exceedingly  delighted, 
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aQd  like  young  people  of  her  age,  fond  of 
imitating.  By  degrees,  she  approached  him 
without  shyness,  and  accepted  his  invita- 
tions to  walk  over  the  farm,  or  go  a  little 
way  up  the  mountain — which  he  was  he^ 
ginning  to  plant — with  pleasure.  His  usual 
rapid  pace  was  at  such  times  exchanged  for 
the  gentlest  movement,  and  when  the  pro- 
posed distance  was  likely  to  be  too  much 
for  her,  his  wife's  pony  was  saddled,  and  as 
she  had  not  learned  to  ride,  he  led  her  over 
hill  and  dale  with  all  the  considerate  ten- 
demess  of  the  most  affectionate  parent. 

One  morning,  after  a  longer  excursion 
than  usual,  he  prophesied  with  an  air  of 
triumph  to  his  wife  that  ''  the  child  would 
now  eat  her  dinner  as  she  ought  to  do," 

The  good  woman  answered  with  a  sigh, 
''  Sae  much  the  better.  I  fear  her  poor 
mother  will  eat  little  enough,  Mr.  Name- 
less.'' 

*'  How  so  I  is  any  thing  the  matter  with 
her  r 
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"  Eh,  marry !  Willy  at  the  Clough  has 
been  to  market,  and  he  has  brought  her  a 
letter  above  a  fortnight  old,  which  had 
travelled  before  them  all  about  the  country, 
and  what  should  be  in  it  but  one  of  some 
botheration  of  a  bill,  which  should  be  paid 
to  a  day.  It  seems  her  husband  writ  it  be- 
fore he  set  off,  and  clean  forgot  to  tell  her, 
as  maybe  he  couldn't.  However,  there  it  is 
for  fifty  pounds,  and  I  think  she  said  almost 
ten  pounds  expenses.  Surely  that's  a  shock- 
ing deal  for  postage  ?" 

The  brow  of  Mr.  Nameless  gradually  in- 
creased in  gloom  as  Mrs.  Nameless  related 
her  sad  story,  till  it  reached  the  full  climax 
of  rage,  and  at  the  words  ten  pounds  he  ex- 
claimed '^  damnation  1"  the  most  violent 
expletive  he  ever  allowed  himself,  at  the 
same  time  he  strode  towards  the  large  par- 
lour, now  the  sanctum  of  his  guest,  which 
he  had  not  once  entered  during  the  six 
weeks  which  she  had  resided  under  his 
roof. 
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"  Honey,  Sir,  say  nothing  to  her ;  do  not 
break  her  pair  heart — ^it*s  too  full  al- 
ready.*' 

As  the  wife  spoke,  she  flung  her  arms 
deprecatingly  round  her  husband,  but  he 
broke  from  them,  saying  indignantly^ 

**  Am  I  a  man  to  break  any  woman's 
heart  ?" 

It  is  certain  that  most  women  who  glanced 
over  his  habiliments  and  extended  their 
view  to  his  countenance,  would  have  ac- 
quitted him  of  this  crime  in  its  common 
acceptation;  but  that  he  could  move  a 
woman's  heart  was  plain,  for  his  sudden 
appearance  made  that  of  Mrs.  Caversham 
beat  violently  as  he  exclaimed  : 

''  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this,  Mrs. 
Caversham  ?" 

''All  this.  Sir?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  all  this  which  I  have  heard 
about  a  bill  and  expenses  upon  it,  and  so 
forth  ?  Why  was  I  not  sent  for  the  moment 
such  a  letter  was  delivered  in  my  house. 
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that  not  a  single  post  might  be  lost  ?  Do 
we  not  live  ten  miles  from  the  nearest  town  ? 
Has  not  mischief  enough  occurred  by  delay, 
confound  it  ?" 

Mrs.  Caversham  breathed  more  freely  as 
she  gained  the  drift  of  these  questions,  and 
answered  in  a  tone  of  deep  sorrow, 

"  What  can  I  do,  Sir  ?  I  have  only 
twenty-seven  pounds  in  the  world,  and 
twenty-five  in  time  will  be  due  to  you.  My 
long  illness  consumed  more  than  myself  or 
my  husband  could  reckon  on,  and  as  I  did 
not  know  the  length  of  the  bill,  I  was  in 
hopes  that  he  would  calculate  so  that  it 
should  not  arrive  until  I  received  the  fifty 
pounds  Mr.  Henderson  will  send  me  when 
due." 

'<  Um — um— what  then  did  you  think  of 
doing  ?" 

•'  Of  asking  you,  who  know  our  depend- 
ance  on  this  gentleman,  whether  I  had  not 
better  incur  increased  expenses,  rather  than 
give  him  an  idea  of  any  irregularity  on  my 
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husband's  part,  or  of  extravagance  on  my 

own?" 

*■ 

**  You  extravagant !  on,  mamma !  no- 
body will  be  wicked  enough  to  say  so ;  you  ! 
oh,  dear  1"  cried  Enmia. 

''  I  see  ;  he  must  not  be  told  ;  to  me  it  is 
sufficient  that  you  had  an  expectation  of 
this  call  and  are  in  part  prepared.  I  am 
not  a  man  to  intrude  upon  you  if  not 
wanted  ;  but  since  you  saw  me  take  money 
last  week,  I  think  I  ought  to  have  been 
asked  for  the  loan  of  what  was  needful,  and 
not  have  allowed  the  expenses  to  go  on. 
Will  you  let  me  see  this  thing?  Um — I 
see;  yes,  noting;  um — um — ^there  is  al- 
ready five  pounds  fourteen;  that's  better 
than  I  hoped  for.  Here  are  sixty  pounds 
in  this  pocket-book,  which  more  than 
covers  it.  If  you  will  write  the  letter,  leav- 
ing it  open,  I  will  get  the  exact  sum  at  the 
bank,  seal  and  put  it  in  the  post  myself.  I 
can  just  manage  to  shave  meantime,  that  I 
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may  not  frighten  these  strutting  bantams 
one  sees  in  market  towns." 

Mr.  Nameless,  leaving  his  pocket-book 
on  the  table,  and  his  anger  also,  left  the 
room  instantly,  calling  in  a  pleasant  voice  to 
his  man  to  feed  and  saddle  old  Janet,  with- 
out losing  a  minute. 

Relieved,  surprised,  aflFected,  Mrs.  Caver- 
sham,  could  with  difficulty  hold  the  pen ; 
yet  knowing  the  value  of  time  she  compelled 
herself  to  write  the  few  lines  required,  but 
had  scarcely  signed  her  name  when  a  soft 
foot  approached  the  table,  and  a  gentle  voice 
whispered : 

''  Dear  lady,  my  maister  means  well 
always,  but,  dear  heart,  he's  so  rough,  I 
fear  ye  couldn't  tell  him  all ;  but  here's  my 
little  matter  of  notes  to  make  out  with  ;  it's 
my  butter  money,  ye  see,  and  I  can  want* 
it  very  well." 

*  A  common  expression  in  the  north,  meaning  thit  it 
can  be  done  without. 
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So  sapng,  Mrs.  Nameless  laid  her  house- 
wife on  the  table,  and  vanished  as  quickly 
and  quietly  as  she  came. 

In  all  her  troubles  during  a  long  period, 
Mrs.  Caversham  had  not  met  with  so  much 
kind  consideration  before.  She  seized  the 
little  housewife,  pressed  it  to  her  lips,  and 
her  tears  flowed  upon  it ;  but  the  voice  of 
the  donor  was  heard  intreating  her  husband 
to  get  his  dinner,  which  recalled  her  to  the 
directing  of  her  letter,  which  was  imme- 
diately placed  in  the  hands  of  her  host,  who 
instantly  set  out,  saying,  ^'  Jewel  was  fed, 
all  was  right." 

"  Nae,  marry,  it's  far  frae  right,"  said  the 
afiectionate  wife,  as  she  turned  discontent- 
edly into  the  house  ;  *'  it  can  never  be  right 
for  a  man  to  go  working,  an'  fasting,  an' 
driving  about  'till  he's  worn  down  to  a 
withy.  But  we  must  all  submit  to  some- 
what. Such  as  he  is  I  have  him ;  but  this 
poor  lady  has  no  one  but  her  bonny  bairn." 

VOL.    II.  I 
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Well  might  Emma  at  this  moment  be 
called  '*  bonny,"  agitated  as  she  was  by  the 
sweetest  emotions  of  gratitude  and  plea- 
sure, her  dark  blue  eyes  shining  through 
glimmering  tears,  her  cheek  glowing,  and 
her  clustering  ringlets  waving  in  the  wind. 
Hastening  to  return  the  precious  housewife 
and  assure  the  donor  her  mamma  did  not 
need  it,  she  threw  her  arms  round  the  neck 
of  Mrs.  Nameless,  and,  as  she  fondly  kissed 
her,  declared  that  she  loved  her  as  if  she, 
too,  were  **  a  kind  of  mother." 

Tears  of  a  nature  undefinable  to  Emma 
started  to  the  eyes  of  the  good  and  amiable 
woman  she  addressed.  Many  an  hour  of 
solitary  repining  had  pressed  heavy  on  her 
heart  because  she  was.  not  a  mother ;  and 
the  sense  of  how  much  such  a  child  might 
have,  contributed  to  her  happiness,  at  this 
moment  overpowered  her. 

This  occurrence  opened  the  eyes  of  Mrs. 
Caversham  to  the   peculiarities    of   Mrs. 
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Nameless's  character  far  beyond  the  first 
feeling  of  gratitude  and  reliance  which  it 
had  awakened.  She  had  hitherto  believed, 
notwithstanding  the  assertion  of  the  Pooley 
landlord,  that  the  man  who  partook  or 
even  exceeded  his  lowest  menial  in  personal 
drudgery,  must  be  poor  enough  to  need  the 
price  of  labour ;  and  in  speaking  of  the  field 
he  was  cultivating,  or  the  house  he  had  im- 
proved, he  had  often  adverted  to  the  mort- 
gages he  had  found  on  the  estate  as  left  by 
a  brother  he  evidently  remembered  with 
tenderness,  and  never  blamed  the  circum- 
stances he  lamented.  She  had,  therefore, 
been  often  hurt  with  the  idea  of  her  own 
payment  being  too  little  for  the  many  com- 
forts she  enjoyed ;  but  she  now  believed  that 
his  excessive  labours  and  scrupulous  adhe- 
rence to  plain  food  and  shabby  clothing, 
were  neither  the  result  of  necessity  nor  ava- 
rice, but  a  part  of  that  system  of  contradic- 
tion to  the  general  habits  of  mankind,  which 
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by  keeping  him  in  a  state  of  perpetaal, 
though  not  violent  warfare,  enabled  a  mind 
of  uncommon  activity,  and  a  temper  soured 
by  circumstance,  to  find  employment  in  this 
solitary  region. 

He  returned  hungry  and  jaded,  at  a  late 
hour — for  twenty  miles  over  the  mountains 
in  autumn  are  no  joke.  But  different,  as 
usual,  to  the  habits  of  his  sex,  he  appeared 
satisfied  with  his  journey,  ate  his  supper 
with  great  good  humour,  protested  that  be 
was  well  and  equal  to  fatigue,  in  opposition 
to  his  wife's  condolences  and  assurance 
"  that,  though  still  a  young  man,  he  had 
been  younger."  He  even  conferred  on  her 
the  great  pleasure  of  accepting  a  glass  of 
rum  and  water,  "  such  as  she  knew  how  to 
mix  better  than  any  body ;"  and  whilst  sip- 
ping it,  told  Mrs.  Caversham  how  nearly  he 
had  been  run  for  time  at  the  bank  and  the 
post-office,  but  added  exultingly,  "  I  have 
saved  three  and  sixpence/' 
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^<  Dear  heart!  what  is  three  and  sixpence, 
Mr.  Niameless?"  said  his  wife.  "YeVe 
beea  cauld,  and  hungry,  and  wearied  to  no 
purpose,  I'm  thinking, — not  that  I  under- 
stand such  things." 

''That  is  indeed  evident,  Alice;  but  I 
take  it  Mrs.  Caversham  has  more  sense. 
She  knows  the  value  of  money,  and  I  hope 
she  will  teach  her  daughter  to  know  it." 

''  She  has  taught  me,  Mr.  Nameless;  but 
I  am  quite  sure  if  you  are  even  a  little  bif 
poorly  to-morrow,  we  shall  just  think  as 
your  good  lady  does,  that  it  was  a  pity  you 
hurried  yourself  so  much.  Even  I  could 
save  three  and  sixpence  a  many  ways, 
rather  than  slave  you" 

Mr.  Nameless  turned  his  eyes  a  moment 
on  Emma,  but  instantly  clapped  his  hand 
before  them,  and,  though  intending  to  say 
something  reprehensive,  did  not  find  it  con- 
venient to  say  any  thing. 

''  To  be  hurried  as  our  good  friend  has 
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been/'  observed  Mrs.  Caversham  to  her 
daughter,  '^  is  not  to  be  thought  of  in  con- 
nection with  shillings,  but  with  the  honesty 
he*  has  enabled  me  to  evince ;  with  the  con- 
fidence he  has  so  kindly  shown  in  me,  and 
with  the  benevolence  of  his  own  heart. 
When  he  talks  of  saving  me  a  trifle  he  may 
not  know>  though  I  do,  that  he  has  saved 
me  a  night's  rest — ^perhaps  preserved  my 
health,  and  certainly  has  helped  my  credit 
— your  dear  banished  father's  too — " 

''  Say  no  more  about  it,  lady — no  mare. 
Tis  enough  that  we  understand  each  other. 
Terence  Nameless  is  not  an  ogre,  though  an 
oddity ;  and  he  is  your  friend,  therefore 
henceforth  trust  him.  But  he  must  now 
say  good  night  Emma,  lassie,  good  night 
to  thee." 

Emma,  timid  as  she  was,  answered  by 
throwing  herself  upon  his  bosom,  as  she 
was  wont  to  her  father ;  and  her  *'  Good 
night,  dear  Mr.  Nameless,"  was  the  signing 
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of  a  bond  between  them  likely  to  last  for 
life ;  since,  however  severe  to  others,  to  her 
he  was  all  gentleness  and  kindness. 

Of  this  Mrs.  Caversham  coUld  not  be 
aware.  She  weK  knew  the  warm  affections 
of  her  daughter  towards  all  who  in  the  least 
contributed  to  the  happiness  of  her  idolized 
mother,  and  she  naturally  thought  her  sw^t 
child  irresistible  in  moments  when  the 
enthusiasm  of  her  mind  awakened  peculiar 
sensibility;  but  she  had  no  idea  that  the 
stem  features  of  her  host  really  veiled  a 
heart  of  tnore  than  common  feeling.  That 
he  was  a  man  of  strict  integrity,  occasion- 
ally munificent  in  his  gifts  for  general 
benefit,  and  capable  of  private  generosity, 
she  could  not  doubt ;  but  though  he,  there- 
fore, commanded  her  esteem,  she  could  not 
accord  him  that  sense  of  friendship  she  felt 
that  he  had  a  right  to  demand.  In  fact,  she 
feared  him  in  his  proud  contempt  for  her 
sex — his  coldness,  and  often  rudeness,  to 
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his  UDoffending  and  in  truth  endearing 
wife ;  the  tasks  he  imposed  on  the  maid 
servantSi  contrasted  with  his  consideration 
for  the  meni  thereby  encouraging  them  to 
follow  his  example  and  treat  their  future 
partners  as  domestic  slaves — ^were  all  cir- 
cumstances repellant  to  her  feelings ;  but 
she  did  not  speak  of  them  to  Emma,  whom 
she  rejoiced  to  see  every  day  improve  in 
health,  spirits,  and  intelligence,  from  her 
companionship  with  this  singular  man. 

Strange  as  the  manners  of  Mr.  Nameless 
unquestionably  were,  in  the  eyes  of  a  lady 
who  had  lived  in  the  south  of  England,  and 
reprehensible  as  all  ladies  will  say  they 
were  with  respect  to  his  wife,  yet  we  must 
say  in  his  behalf  that  they  were  those  of 
his  country.  The  irruptions  of  southrons 
to  visit  the  lakes,  during  the  long  period 
when  the  continent  was  closed  to  the  cu- 
rious, the  idle,  and  the  ailing,  had  given  a 
little  improvement  to  the  manners  of  that 
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dass  with  whom  they  came  in  contact,  and 
innkeepers  had,  to  their  astonishment,  found 
even  lordly  travellers  civil  to  their  wives, 
and  *^  prettily  spoken ''  to  the  **  maidens 
and  childer;''  but  beyond  the  business  of 
the  road,  this  influence  extended  slowly. 
Through  the  mountainous  district,  woman 
was  ever  the  active,  willing,  intelligent  slave 
of  man.     She  shared  the  toils  of  the  well- 
disposed  with  loving  obedience  and  untiring 
activity ;  she  quietly  endured  the  imposi- 
tion of  perpetual  tasks  by  the  thoughtless, 
the  hard-hearted,  and  the  dissipated — not 
only  for  the  sake  of  those  children  whose 
little  patrimony  she  sought  to  secure,  but 
because  she  held  her  bondage  to  be  just  to 
her  husband,  and  her  exertion  demanded 
by  her  duty  to  God.     Her  submission  en- 
sured content,  though  it  denied  felicity. 
If  she  were  not  the  happy  wife  her  tender 
ness,  energy,  and  ability  entitled  her  to  be, 
neither  was  she  the  fretful,  resentful^  suflfer- 
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iDg  being  inevitable  to  one  educated  under 
a  different  sense  of  her  own  value  and 
acknowledged  rights.  Throughout  a  con- 
siderable district,  the  habits  of  the  coun- 
tries, as  given  by  the  Old  Testament,  were 
acted  upon  as  religious  examples,  and  are 
so  at  the  present  day  ;  difference  of  climate 
and  the  gentler  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
much  less  the  advancing  improvement  of 
manners,  never  being  taken  into  account. 
No  wonder!  the  doctrine  and  the  custom 
were  alike  convenient  to  the  northern  lords 
of  the  creation.  Well  does  the  writer 
remember,  in  childhood,  seeing  the  master 
of  a  house,  his  man,  and  two  good  neigh- 
bours, passing  the  summer  morning  at  cards, 
whilst  the  wife,  her  maids,  and  daughter, 
assisted  by  the  said  neighbours'  wives,  were 
loading  and  leading  hay.  Could  the  squaws 
of  an  Indian  village  more  fully  evince  the 
lack  of  civilization  in  their  husbands  ? — 
who,  be  it  remembered,  were  not  the  poor, 
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but  what  are  generally  termed  the  respect- 
able part  of  society.     Sickness  and  hunger 
level  all  distinctions.    The  wife  must  work 
^hen  the  husband  cannot  crawl ;  but  idle- 
ness and  despotism  are  not  less  absolute  in 
their  inflictions  when  sanctioned  by  custom 
uid  endured  on  principle. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


The  scanty  crops  were  housed,  the  leaves 
were  falling,  the  days  became  short,  and 
the  glowing  peat-fires  welcome;  showers 
were  so  frequent  and  the  wind  so  boisterous, 
Emma  could  neither  walk  nor  ride  to  any 
distance,  and  it  was  allowed,  even  by  Mr. 
Nameless,  that  she  ought  not  to  risk  the 
health  so  happily  established.  *  *  The  time 
was  come  for  knitting  and  sewing,  and 
biding  within  ;  learning  to  skim  milk  nicely, 
make  butter  daintily,  to  peel  rushes  for 
servants'  lights,  and  pot  char  for  distant 
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friends,    as    service    maidens    ought    to 
do/' 

So  said  he  who  was  emphatically  the 
master  ;  but»  although  Mrs.  Caversham 
had  no  objection  to  these  feminine  em- 
ploymentSy  she  was  extremely  anxious  that 
Emma  should  now  resume  what  she  con^ 
sidered  necessary  education,  and  which  for 
two  years  had  been  pursued  in  a  painfully 
desultory  manner.  Finding  that  the  old 
rector  and  his  young  curate  were  in  the 
habit  of  coming  over  in  the  evening  for 
an  hour,  now  their  neighbour  was  no  longer 
able  to  work  out  of  doors,  she  hoped  even 
in  these  sequestered  regions  to  get  a  little 
assistance,  the  latter  being  the  schoolmaster 
of  the  parish.  This  scheme  was,  however, 
rendered  sometimes  nugatory,  because  other 
neighbours  dropped  in  also,  to  have  a  chat 
with  him,  who  was  always  ready  for  what 
Dr.  Johnson  termed  "  colloquial  warfare," 
and  these  stout  borderers  were  alike  ready, 
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to  a  man,  to  attack  one  whose  gladiatorial 
powers  they  well  knew,  and  whose  prowess 
they  delighted  to  try.  At  length  an  oppor- 
tunity occurred  for  broaching  the  subject, 
and  she  inquired  of  Mr.  Mounsey  ^'  if  he 
could  find  time  during  the  winter  to  instruct 
her  daughter  in  geography,  regretting — at 
the  same  time — that  she  had  not  brought  a 
pair  of  small  globes  from  town." 

The  curate  would  have  replied  ;  but  be- 
fore he  could  arrange  his  words  in  the  form 
most  proper  for  addressing  a  '*  London 
lady,"  the  master  of  the  house,  whose  brow 
— ^like  that  of  his  native  mountains — an- 
nounced a  rising  storm,  broke  out  into  a 
strong  and  pathetic  appeal,  exclaiming, 

'*  How  a  woman  to  whom  God  has  not 
denied  a  common  understanding — ^moreover 
a  woman  who  has  lived  in  the  busy  world, 
and  seen  the  folly  and  vanity  of  every 
thing  in  it— can  desire  that  her  daughter 
should  know  any  more  of  it,  or  be  any  ftr- 
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ther  qualified  for  it,  than  Emma  already  is, 
I  camiot  imagine.  I  assert,  and  maintain, 
and  will  prove  the  veracity  of  my  assertion, 
the  child  already  knows  more  than  she  ought 
to  know  ;  of  course  adding  to  her  stock  is 
increasing  the  evil—it  is  weighing  her  down 
with  mischief—  it  is  launching  her  into  a 
world  of  danger  freighted  for  certain  per- 
dition." 

Mrs.  Caversham  started — shuddered — 
the  words  **  already  knows  m9re  than  she 
ought,"  escaped  her  lips  in  such  gasping, 
tremulous  confusion  that  old  Mr.  Castle- 
ton,  who  sat  close  by  her,  instaiftly  began 
to  console  her,  by  saying, 

*'  Why !  honey  leady,  ye*ll  nivver  trouble 
yersell  for  aught  Jie  says  about  woman- 
kind i  For  making  a  speech  aboot  turnpikes 
or  elections,  there's  never  a  bench  o' 
justices  i'  the  county  '11  come  nigh  him ; 
but  .a  man  that  bides  a  bachelor  till  he's 
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nigh  forty,  seldom  understands  women  and 

bairns  ;  but  what  says  our  pastor  ?'* 

'^  I  say  ye're  reet,''  said  the  rector,  autho- 
ritatively. 

*'  I  maintain  the  truth  of  what  I  ad- 
vance," cried  Mr.  Nameless,  putting  down 
aU  that  was  said  aside  ;  '^  in  the  first  place 
does  she  not  read  ?  ay !  and  fluently,  too, 
in  more  languages  than  one, — ^you  grant 
this?" 

There  was  no  denying  this  charge ; — ^that 
it  was  brought  forward  as  a  fauU  at  this 
period  of  civilization  was  astonishing  to 
Mrs.  Caversham,  but  that  the  accusation 
was  not  deemed  singular  in  the  present 
circle  was  evident,  as  the  rector  answered 
with  due  gravity : 

''I  hold  it  good  that  christian  women 
should  be  taught  to  read  their  Bibles,  and 
be  able  to  sing  psalms  tu  athout  blunderiDg, 
eh  I  and  to  say  off  their  catechisms." 
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**Will  they  stop  there?"  cried  the  ac- 
cuser, triumphantly,  ^^  whoever  found  a 
woman  that  could  read,  that  did  not  use 
her  faculties  to  bad  purpose?  Does  she 
not  read  history,  travels,  witchcraft,  novelSt 
astrology,  poetry,  and  the  devil  knows 
what  ?  Is  she  not  a  thing  so  constructed 
that  out  of  all  heterogeneous  subjects  and 
substances  she  will  unquestionably  choose 
and  retain  the  vain,  frivolous,  and  wicked, 
whilst  the  good  and  noble  is  rejected  by 
her  ?  Is  not  the  mind  of  woman  a  sieve, 
through  which  all  strong  and  good  things 
pass  as  by  their  own  gravity,  the  husks  and 
shells,  the  skim  and  refuse  of  knowledge 
alone  remaining  behind,  to  dirty  and  dis- 
figure that  which  it  affects  to  adorn  ?  Since 
such  effects  alone  can  arise  from  a  woman's 
reading,  would  she  not  be  better  without 
the  power  of  sullying  her  own  mind,  by  ad- 
ding corruption  to  weakness  ?  The  moun- 
tain that  rises  above  our  heads  is  majestic 
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in  its  simplicity,  and  beautiful  in  its  heather 
clothing.  If  you  fritter  it  into  a  Dutch 
garden,  or  plant  it  with  poppies,  what  will 
it  become  but  a  paltry  toy,  or  a  spreading 
pestilence  ?  Such  is  a  woman  of  letters ; 
never  may  Emma  become  one  !" 

Whilst  listening  to  this  tirade  Mrs.  Ca- 
versham  thought  she  would  make  a  stand 
against  this  sweeping  clause,  and  she  began 
to  say : 

**  Surely,  my  dear  Sir,  we  should  distin- 
guish between — " 

But  she  suddenly  stopped,  as  well  know- 
ing that  every  prejudice  is  hugged  to  the 
heart  with  increased  obstinacy  when  op* 
posed;  and  that  others  would  speak  her 
sentiments  with  better  effect  than  herself. 
The  curatCi  too,  was  preparing  an  harangue, 
but  the  orator,  whose  words  not  only  flowed 
freely,  and  were  uttered  in  a  dear  and 
flexible  voice,  untinctured  by  provindalisin, 
firom  which  none  other  of  the  male  circle 
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"were  free,  held  the  ear  of  the  house,  aad 
taking  it  for  granted  his  first  position  was 
allowed  since  it  remained  uncombated, 
continued  in  a  tone  of  triumph, 

"  Emma  can  also  write— write  legibly  and 
freely,  and  spell  so  well,  as  to  give  all  she 
writes  effect/' 

"  Why  there,  there  I  confess/'  said  the 
old  neighbour  near  him,  *'  I  am  o'  jrure  way 
t>f  thinking,  Maister  Neameless.  Writing 
cannot  do  a  lassie  ony  guid :  it  just  sets  'em 
writing  to  some  bit  laddie,  and  many  o' 
them  gets  hold  o'  siccan  bodies  I  do  really 
think  for  that  varry  purpose.  There  they 
gae,  scribble,  scribble,  using  up  whole 
sheets  o'  clean  writin'  paper  at  a  time,  and 
sajdng  a  pooer  o'  fine  words ;  but  when  they 
marry  duce  a  bit  better  they  pruve  for  aw 
their  fine  speeches." 

''  Spoken  like  a  sensible  man.  Tammy. 
My  mother  never  learnt  this  art,  (which 
was  meant  for  man  alone)  and  where  would 
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you  find  a  wiser,  ay  1  or  a  finer  woman? 
one  who  brought  up  her  family  better, — 
constant  at  church,  whether  fair  or  foul,  as 
you,  Mr.  Crossthwaite,  can  vouch,  and —  " 

**  I  can,  I  can,"  said  the  rector ;  "  but  I 
mun  say  mair  than  that.  She  could  write,  for 
I  taught  her  mysel'.  Yere  grandfather  were 
a  prejudiced  man,  (sic  things  runs  i'  folks' 
bluid)  and  I  shall  never  be  sorry  that  when 
I  were  young  I  taught  baith  her  an'  my 
own  wife  a  bit  writing,  unbeknown  till 
him.  If  I  had  not  how  wad  she  a  corres- 
ponded wi'  yere  father,  or  for  matter  o' 
that,  sent  yoursel'  many  a  gude  advice,  and 
many  a  bit  comfort  when  ye  lived  up  at 
Lunnon  ?  If  women  are  not  let  learn  what 
they  ought,  they'll  maybe  learn  that  they 
ought  not ;  but  Fse  never  repent  cheating 
that  honest  man,  yere  grandfather/' 

''  The  progress  of  inteUect  and  civiliza- 
tion  to  which  Mr.  Nameless  has  contributed 
80  much,"  said  the  curate,  ^'  proves  that  all 
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he  has  said  was  a  joke ;  I  cannot  forget 
that  the  contriver  and  giver  of  my  school" 
girls'  writing-table  lived  at  Nameless 
Grange." 

In  the  warmth  of  his  argument  Mr. 
Nameless  had  forgotten  the  fact  of  his  mo- 
ther's writing,  though  he  justly  remembered 
hearing  she  had  not  been  taught  in  child- 
hood. It  could  not,  indeed,  be  laid  to  her 
charge,  as  it  was  to  poor  Emma's,  that  she 
wrote  legibly,  or  spelt  well;  yet  many  a 
tender  sentence,  bespeaking  a  widowed  mo- 
ther's anxiety,  many  a  lesson  of  integrity 
and  piety,*  unfolding  her  character,  and 
confirming  his  own,  rushed  to  his  mind, 
and  by  a  tacitly  consenting  smile,  he  allowed 
the  curate's  view  of  the  case  to  pass  as  the 
right  one. 

After  a  short  pause  Mrs.  Caversham  in 
a  conciliatory  tone  observed,  that  of  late 
years  female  accomplishments  had  been 
pushed  too  far,  more  especially  with  regard 
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to  music.  '^  Even  petty  tradesmen,"  said 
she,  ^^  have  spent  three  or  four  hundred 
pounds  in  the  musical  education  of  their 
daughters,  which  would  have  formed  for 
them  a  far  more  essential  benefit  as  a 
dowry  to  the  decent,  but  humbly  situated 
man  she  might  marry ;  and  it  was  certain 
either  the  young  woman  so  situated  speedily 
forgot  all  she  had  learned,  or  retained  it  by 
neglecting  more  important  occupation 
belonging  to  her  duties  as  wife  and  mother." 
**  Nevertheless !"  cried  Mr.  Nameless, 
eagerly,  '*  I  trust  you  will  allow  Emma 
to  prosecute  her  study  of  music ;  I  con- 
sider it  as  the  sweetener  of  all  sorrows, — 
the  softener  of  all  trials.  Women,  weak, 
helpless,  subjected  creatures  as  they  are, 
must  yet  be  deemed  the  singing  birds  of 
society,  and  truly  the  world  would  be  a 
sandy  desert  were  it  not  enlivened  by  their 
melody.  Besides,  winter  is  coming  on, 
and    when    the    first    snow    whitens   our 
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mountains,  I  bring  out  an  old  bass  viol, 
our  friend  Mounsey  has  a  flute,  and  des- 
perate as  the  undertaking  may  seem,  I 
propose  having  a  piano-forte,  carried  by 
band  from  Penrith  hither,  for  the  improve-' 
ment  of  Emma,  and  for  your  amusement. 
I  perceived  music-books  among  your  pack- 
ages, and  we  are  not  ill  provided  ourselves ; 
my  wife  keeps  my  stock  along  with  the 
remains  of  two  quires  of  writing  paper 
which  I  brought  from  London  fourteen 
years  ago. 

'*  One  is  not  touched,  Sir,  at  least  I 
think  not." 

''  Yes,  it  must,  I  have  written  two  letters 
a  year  constantly,  and  at  one  time  four." 

**  Is  it  possible  the  business  of  life  can  be 
carried  on  with  only  two  letters  a  year  ?" 
said  Mrs.  Caversham. 

**  Undoubtedly !  the  bank  pays  interest 
twice  a  year  to  my  agent.     He  requires  ac- 
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knowledgment ;  what  other  excuse  have  I 
for  writing  ?" 

Mrs.  Caversham,  though  delighted  to 
hear  of  the  prospect  she  had  for  eujoyiog 
music,  her  dearest  gratification,  could  not 
forhear  looking  at  her  right-hand  neigh- 
bour, as  if  to  inquire  who,  save  Mr.  Name- 
less could  have  so  little  to  do  with  letters  ? 
to  which  he  replied, 

''I  cannot  say  much  on  the  subject, 
lady,  I  never  writ  but  three  in  my  life,  and 
that's  years  agon ;  my  son,  who  is  a  sodger, 
sends  us  some  now  and  tan,  but  the  wimea 
folk  answer  'em.  I  am  not  for  fashin  my- 
sel  wi  pen  wark,  ner  iwer  was,  for  that  mat- 
ter." 

"  Neither  am  I  noo-a-days,"  said  the  old 
Rector,  **  one  cannot  manage  sic  things  at 
fourscore  and  four,  athout  glasses,  an  I'se 
be  lothe  to  tac  to  them  yet  a  bit.  I  think 
to  give  up  preaching  athegither  anin." 
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"  Surely  not,"  said  the  uncle  of  Mrs. 
Nameless,  "  why  ye've  belonged  to  us  for 
sixty  years,  and  your  voice  i'  your  own 
pulpit  does  me  a  power  o'  good,  thought  I 
don't  exactly  know  what  yire  saying,  but 
I'm  sure  it's  right  doctrine.  It's  true  yer 
curate  there,  is  far  finer  than  ye  were  i'yer 
best  days  ;  but  an  auld  friend's  a  dear  frind  : 
we  munnot  part  yet." 

This  mixed  compliment  was  received  very 
cordially,  and  a  hearty  grasp  of  the  hand 
was  exchanged  between  the  two,  who  al- 
though both  turned  fourscore  were  so  little 
marked  by  time  as  to  appear  many  years 
younger.  The  relation  of  the  family  whose 
appellation  amongst  his  neighbours  was 
generally  "  good  Antony  o'  the  Hough," 
was  indeed  a  study  for  a  painter : — his  face 
still  retained  every  lineament  of  manly 
beauty ;  his  complexion  was  fair  and  ruddy, 
and  a  profusion  of  curling  hair,  white  and 
silky,  contrasted  with  his  deep  blue  eyes, 
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which  still  shone  in  sockets  of  pearly  clear- 
ness. His  form,  once  tall  and  stilV strong, 
was  gently  bent,  but  it  appeared  to  be  from 
habit  not  weakness  and  when  he  rowed 
Emma  out  on  the  lake,  which  was  an  amuse- 
ment very  gratifying  to  both,  no  one  could 
have  supposed  her  preiuc  chevalier  had  seen 
the  allotted  age  of  man  ere  she  entered  life. 
Simplicity,  truth,  and  benevolence,  pre- 
served the  votary  on  whose  countenance 
their  character  was  indelibly  impressed.  All 
loved  ''old  Antony,"  even  his  stem,  self- 
willed  nephew  always  met  him  with  a  smile 
and  a  welcome,  placed  him  in  the  nearest 
comer  and  gazed  on  him  with  kindly  ad- 
miration. 

Mrs.  Caversham  knew  that  she  could 
pursue  drawing  with  her  daughter  without 
being  subject  to  comments ;  but  she  soon 
learned  that  both  her  host  and  hostess  were 
particularly  fond  oif  it,  Mrs.  Nameless  being 
at  one  time  a  proficient,  though  all  power 
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of  pursuing  it  had  been  prohibited  by  her 
liege  lord  as  incompatible  with  her  duties  in 
the  dairy,  and  her  portfolio  and  colour-box 
were  consigned  to  the  "  kist"  with  her 
white  gowns  and  other  '^  holiday  gear/' 
being  alike  forbidden  in  days  past  by  her 
master. 

Thus  every  stumbling  block  to  Emma's 
improvement  was  removed,  and  her  future 
amusement  at  the  same  time  provided  for. 
Mrs.  Caversham  herein  perhaps  took  a 
lesson  from  the  women  around  her,  by 
avoiding  discussions  and  practising  submis- 
sion to  one  who  had  certainly  no  right  over 
her,  save  that  which  he  deemed  the  immut- 
able privileges  of  his  sex,  to  control  rather 
than  advise  the  lower  portion  of  their 
species. 

Her  conduct  deserves  recording,  not  only 
for  its  singularity,  but  its  consequences ; 
since  it  is  certain  she  increased  her  power 
by  conceding  every  point  at  issue ;  for  the 
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moment  Mr.  Nameless  held  his  position 
established,  he  ceased  to  act  upon  it,  and 
so  far  from  throwing  stumbling  blocks  in 
her  way,  actually  assisted  Emma's  improve- 
ment in  the  very  points  he  had  most  vio- 
lently reprobated.  He  taught  her  to  write 
beautifully,  permitted  his  wife  to  resume 
her  drawing,  by  way  of  companionship,  and 
thought  the  dairywoman  might  be  trusted 
with  the  cows. 

It  would  be  well  if  married  women  would 
study  these  peculiarities,  as  they  might 
open  the  prospect  of  increasing  their  in- 
fluence by  a  new  and  pleasant  medium. 
Many  a  man  adopts  an  opinion  or  a  habit 
he  knows  not  why,  and  defends  it  with  the 
more  pertinacity  the  more  it  is  attacked  or 
attackable.  Leave  him  and  his  hobby-horse 
alone,  and  after  a  time  they  will  sink 
into  that  common  jog-trot  pace  in  which 
wives,  children,  and  servants  may  amble  by 
their  side  in  comfort  all  the  days  of  their 
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lives,  while  opposition  and  ridicule — though 

natural  and  clever — will  produce  nothing 

better  than   dust,   kicks,  sore  bones,  and 

"  bitmg  the    bridle"  for  the  rest  of  the 

journey. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


The  winter  campaign  commenced :  books 
were  produced  hitherto  forbidden  to  shew 
their  proscribed  pages^  music,  drawing 
materials,  a  chess-board  and  men  (released 
from  prison),  two  newspapers  a  week,  re- 
ceived once  a  fortnight,  and  an  amusing 
letter  once  a  month,  sufficed  to  Mrs.  Caver- 
sham  in  the  very  prime  of  her  days,  for  the 
gay  and  busy  scenes,  whence  she  had  es- 
caped in  one  sense,  and  been  driven  in 
another. 

When  she  had  received  good  accounts 
from  her  husband,  and  satisfied  herself  with 
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the  stability  of  Emma's  health,  she  confess- 
ed to  herself  that  the  last  five  or  six 
winters  had  passed,  since  one  had  allowed 
her  any  comparative  peace  with  this,  or  in 
fact  promised  so  great  a  portion  of  happi- 
ness. There  is  no  misery  like  the  misery 
of  debt  to  the  well-principled  creditor,  or 
pressure  on  the  spirits  like  that  which  arises 
ffX)m  the  conscious  meanness  of  subterfuge, 
the  implied  lie,  the  intentional  deceit,  forced 
on  a  heart  that  abhors  what  it  practises. 

The  physical  air  of  the  mountains  was 
not  more  bracing  to  the  frame  than  its 
moral  effect  appeared  to  be  to  the  heart  of 
Mrs.  Caversham.  It  gave  her  purity  of 
soul,  independence  of  spirit : — the  storm 
might  howl,  but  it  never  spoke  of  arrests 
and  executions  ;  the  voice  of  a  dun  was  not 
beard  in  the  land. 

Under  the  present  sense  of  this  comfort, 
the   long  winter  of   this    dreary,   though 
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beautiful  country,  neither  subdued  her  for- 
titude nor  exhausted  the  patience  and  good 
humour  of  her  daughter ;  but  it  was  evident 
to  Mrs.  Caversham,  that  notwithstanding 
his  daily  exposure  to  the  northern  blast, 
Mr.  Nameless  was  still  compelled  to  bear 
sufficient  confinement  to  try  his  spirits  and 
temper  exceedingly. 

The  arrival  of  Christmas,  as  the  season 
of  good  neighbourhood  afforded  him  great 
relief,  for  few  days  passed  without  giving  the 
diversion  of  a  stout  contest  with  one  person 
on  the  subject  of  a  vestry  meeting,  another 
on  the  plan  of  a  road ;  a  third  on  the  merits 
or  defects  of  a  law-suit,  whereby  one  parish 
contested  with  another  about  obsolete  rights 
or  unseizable  tithes.  He  would  engage  with 
a  fourth  on  the  subject  of  a  genealogy  which 
neither  themselves  nor  any  one  else  could 
trace  beyond  the  irruption  of  the  Scots  in 
the  days  of  the  first  Edward.     Happy  sub- 
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ject !  it  was  inexhaustible ;  and  there  is 
nothing  a  lover  of  argument  dreads  like  a 
conclusion. 

These  border-men,  accustomed  to  dispute 
ing  every  inch  of  ground  with  their  northern 
neighbours,  cherishing  the  history  of  past 
raids  and  forays,  '^  nurse  their  wrath  and 
keep  it  warm,"  for  the  purpose  of  disputa- 
tion. They  would  find  in  the  ''  piping  times 
of  peace,"  consequent  on  the  union  and  their 
great  distance  from  the  seat  of  government, 
ever  a  fruitful  medium  for  censure  and  ca- 
villing, courage  become  inert  and  energy 
stultified,  were  it  not  for  the  spring  given 
to  their  spirits  by  litigation.  This  includes 
investigation,  examination,  tergiversation, 
determination,  and  indeed  vexations  without 
end,  but  they  pervade  and  animate  society 
in  the  mountains  '*  as  the  ruddy  drops  that 
warm  the  heart."  So  far  from  saying, 
''  Blessed  are  the  feet  of  him  that  bringeth 
tidings  of  peace,"  in  their  hearts  they  bless 
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him  most  who  brings  prospects  of  war,  whe- 
ther arriving  in  the  shape  of  an  acute  and 
calculating  attorney,  a  prowling  excisemaUi 
a  priest  of  their  own  blood,  determined  to 
claim  his  dubious  rights,  or  a  sturdy  land- 
owner, **  who  ne'er  has  changed  or  wished 
to  change  his  place,"  resolved  to  withstand 
them.  No  matter  so  there  can  be  a  suit, 
and  every  man  for  ten  miles  round  rally  on 
one  side  or  the  other.*  We  all  love  that 
•best  which  costs  us  the  most,  and  dearly  do 
this  independent  race  love  the  prejudices 
which  have  made  heavy  inroads  on  their 
scanty  purses ;  but ''  what's  a  patthern  with* 
out  a  row  to  an  Irishman  ?"  or  a  parish 

•  "  Our  counsellor  says  we  must  not  poraue  the  rait  we 
talked  of  for  the  law  is  clear  against  us/'  said  an  dderff 
man  in  our  hearing  to  his  younger  nnghbour.  *'  No  matltf 
for  the  law/'  was  the  reply,  ''we've  subscribed  the  money 
and  we  can  spend  it ;  we  shall  vex  the  idcar  and  spend  Mi 
money  mean  time.  I  warrant  well  keep  it  up  •omebow." 
—Happy  prospect  for  country  attorneys  and  traVediBf 
barristers! 
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without  "  a  bit  law,"  in  the  northern  coun- 
ties of  England  ? 

With  all  the  natural  love  for  contention 
conunon  to  his  people,  and  with  far  more 
information,  if  not  intelligence,  than  most 
of  them  possessed,  Mr.  Nameless,  who  for 
fourteen  years  had  kindly  furnished  them 
with  much  on  which  to  descant,  and  much 
more  deserving  approbation,  had  got  few 
partisans.  He  had  by  turns  offended  all 
parties,  for  as  he  had  intended  the  benefit 
of  all  without  preference  to  any  individual, 
it  was  self-evident  no  individual  owed  him 
thanks.  Yet  it  was  equally  certain  as  a 
body  they  all  did,  since  the  parish  was, 
through  his  abiUties  and  exertions,  in  such 
a  state  of  legal  peace  as  the  oldest  man  had 
never  known  ;  and  although  he  determined 
not  to  join  the  bench  of  justices,  that  body  of 
gentlemen  so  habitually  bent  to  his  know- 
ledge, or  allowed  themselves  to  yield  to  his 
''  pleaded  reasons,"  that  he  had  long  carried 
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every  point  he  aimed  at  for  purposes  of  uti^ 
lity.  The  improvements  he  had  effected 
were  every  day  cavilled  at  by  the  old,  as 
infringements  on  their  liberty;  and  even 
the  young  man  who  approved  them,  and 
wished  to  live  in  '*  sic  a  world  as  ither  folk," 
most  cordially  abused  the  man,  whose  stem 
countenance  generally  condemned  him  and 
his  companions,  and  on  every  possible  occa- 
sion in  life,  demanded  that  impossible  thing, 
''  old  heads  on  young  shoulders/'  Even 
the  wives  and  daughters  visited  poor  Mrs. 
Nameless,  less,  as  it  appeared,  for  good 
neighbourhood  than  the  kindly  purpose  of 
condoling  with  her  on  the  faults  of  her  hus- 
band. This  charity  was  now  exchanged  for 
curiosity  respecting  Mrs.  Caversham's  ward- 
robe, and  desire  to  form  her  acquaintance. 
Woman  polishes  more  quickly  than  man ; 
— she  catches  the  evanescent  and  reflective 
lights  which  occasionally  glance  on  her  path, 
and  generally  turns  them  to  the  happiest 
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account,  in  those  romantic  regions  where 
the  beauties  of  nature  and  the  poetic  legends 
of  superstition  awaken  the  imaginative  fa- 
culties. It  must  also  be  owned,  that  if  the 
men  are  despotic,  they  are  yet  communica- 
tive ;  that  which  they  know  or  which  they 
feel  is  always  given  to  the  wife,  who  is  ever 
the  bosom  friend,  even  when  she  is  the  sub- 
jected hand-maid  of  her  lordly  partner.  As 
she  is  seldom  married  from  any  motive  but 
ardent  love,  or  the  preference  of  sincere 
esteem,  the  husband,  who  most  honestly 
holds  her  to  be  his  inferior  as  a  woman,  yet 
generally  distinguishes  her  as  the  first  or 
best  of  women.  The  very  possibility  of 
preferring  another  is  a  sin  unknown,  and 
would  be  disbelieved  among  the  race  who 
combine  christian  morals  with  manly  inte- 
grity ;  they  are  always  self-willed  and  quar- 
relsome, though  kind-hearted  ;  they  have 
many  faults,  but  the  faithless,  much  less  the 
impure  lover,  is  a  miracle  of  sin,  serving  to 
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point  the  moral  of  a  song  as  the  produce 
of  a  market-town,  or  a  manufacturing  com- 
munity ;  but  even  the  gayest  lad,  who  has 
entered  the  holy  pale  of  matrimony,  is  inca- 
pable of  making  his  "  wife's  heart  sore/'  by 
looking  at  another.  The  wedded  man  will 
dance  at  the  fair,  wrestle  at  the  races,  go  a 
hunting  with  the  Squire,  take  a  *'wee 
drappie"  at  the  market,  perhaps  injure  his 
property,  make  his  wife  a  drudge,  and  his 
children  beggars,  but  his  affections  are  still 
bound  to  both — he  is  foolish  but  never 
false — oppressive  but  not  cruel ;  the  bitter- 
est draught  love  can  bestow,  or  life  endure, 
is  not  drunk  in  the  mountains. 

It  follows,  that  the  minds  of  the  women 
are  exercised  as  much  as  those  of  the  men 
on  subjects  of  moment,  more  especially 
religion,  and  their  imaginations,  awakened 
by  nature,  continually  present  nurture  for 
the  poetry  of  superstition  and  the  illoaioDS 
of  affection.     Give  the  mother  of  sailofs 
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and  soldiers  fancy  and  sensibility,  place  her 
in  the  land  of  mists  and  shadows,  rushing 
streams,  scawling  mountains  and  northern 
lights,  teach  her  old  ballads,  and  tell  her 
stories  of  ''  auld  warld  feuds,''  fairies,  and 
witches,  and  between  the  fears  excited  by 
circumstance,  the  hopes  nursed  by  love,  the 
elemental  phenomena  for  which  she  cannot 
account,  and  the  ghostly  tales  she  can  well 
remember,  and  you  will  find  her  a  delight- 
ful raconteuse  for  a  winter  evening.  Having 
no  intention  to  deceive,  or  the  most  distant 
conception  that  she  is  open  to  ridicule,  she 
will  not  hesitate  to  tell  of  appearances  and 
warnings,  spirits  in  the  mountains,  predict- 
ing storms,  lights  gleaming  on  the  earth, 
which  bring  news  from  another  hemisphere, 
where,  perhaps,  her  own  brave  boys  are 
contending  with  the  dangers  of  climate  and 
battle-field ;  and  often  will  the  tears  well 
up  into  her  clear,  dark,  eyes  when  speaking 
of  the  innocent  vapour  she  saw  gliding  on 
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the  marsh  last  night.  But  there  is  no 
obstinacy  in  her  belief ;  accustomed  to  the 
silence  of  submission,  and  gifted  by  nature 
with  sound  intellect,  if  she  is  instructed  by 
a  friend,  she  meets  the  light  of  truth  thank- 
fully, will  smile  at  her  own  dreams,  or  rally 
to  defend  them,  in  a  manner  so  nake,  so 
full  of  originality,  that  our  south  country 
friends  found  winter  tea  drinkings  at  the 
Grange  admirable  substitutes  for  gay  par* 
ties,  in  which  the  eye  was  gratified,  and  the 
mental  faculties  unfed.  So  much  did  the 
historical  and  poetical  supersede  the  simply 
superstitious  in  the  details  of  these  good 
wives,  or  their  blooming  daughters,  ^o,  n 
engaged,  ventured  to  join  the  circle,  that 
Mrs.  Caversham  had  no  fear  for  Emma'« 
liability  to  imbibing  any  injurious  notions; 
and  often  would  she  grieve  when  the  low, 
sweet  tones  of  her  neighbour's  doric  was 
broken  in  upon  by  dialogues  like  the  fol- 
lowing, from  the  male  side  of  the  fire-jrface, 
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showing  how  little  the  master  of  the  house 
was  understood,  or  his  exertions  valued. 

*'  Terence  Neameless,  I  knew  ye  a  lile 
lad,  an*  a  bonny  one,  but  I  cannot  away  wi' 
yer  faults  an'  fancies  for  aw  that ;  ye're  ahs 
at  wark  about  summut,  an  what  guid  ever 
came  on  it  ?  first  an'  foremost,  ye  indited 
the  raid,  what  gat  ye  by  that  ?" 

''Fifteen  miles  of  the  best  turnpike  in 
the  country,  as  y9u  well  know,  who  use  it 
constantly.'' 

''  Eh !  marry,  and  did  it  not  bring  lakers 
and  lunnoners  athoot  end,  driving  on  neck 
or  nout,  or  else  creepin  about,  an  putting 
thur  heeds  into  every  nick  an  comer.  Can 
a  puir  lad  drive  a  few  sheep,  or  a  lassie 
milk  a  coo  in  a  glen  bottom,  but  some 
long-legged  planner*  will  put  it  doon  in 
his  bulk  ?  Can  a  bairn  gang  an  errand  wi 
nout  on  his  heed  but  Grod's  gift  of  a  curly 


The  universal  name  for  one  who  sketches. 
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heed,  but  some  leady  mun  put  her  gloved 
hand  out  of  her  carriage,  and  gi  him  hafe-a- 
croon  to  buy  a  cap  ?     IVe  had  a  shilling 

■ 

offered  my  ain  sel  for  op'nin  a  geat :  it  gars 
my  blood  boil  to  mind  it/' 

*'  Yes,"  cried  another,  "  but  that's  not 
all ;  had  we  not  twa  public-hooses  at  ither 
end  of  our  fine  lake,  where  a  man  if  he  liked 
it  could  get  a  drop  a  summut,  and  hear  all 
aboot  murders  and  hangings  i'  great  com- 
fort; and  this  guid  raid  has  ruined  aw, 
wi  bringing  company.  There's  your  quality 
i'  the  parlour,  your  livery  servants  i'  the 
kitchen,  and  not  a  hole  for  an  honest  states- 
man to  sit  down  in.  What's  the  conse- 
quence ? — not  one  of  w  gaes  neer  the 
pleace !" 

**  Truly,  friend  Walter,  that  consequence 
alone  pays  my  labour,  for  every  man  living 
is  better  in  his  own  house  than  a  public 
one.  As  for  the  landlords,  they  were  poor, 
and  made  others  poor;   and  I  remember 
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the  Pooley  one  telling  me  he  had  done  well, 
for  he  had  sold  six  bottles  of  wine  that 
summer,  which  he  had  bought  at  Penrith. 
We  made  a  road,  and  our  hitherto  unknown 
lake  was  sought  by  tourists.  This  man 
now  lays  in  at  least  a  pipe  of  port  a  year : 
he  has  trebled  the  size  of  his  house,  fur- 
nished it  neatly,  and  brings  up  his  large 
family  respectably.  He  assists  all  his 
neighbours  :  one  man  gardens  for  him, 
another  fishes-;  and  Tom  Watts  keeps  his 
parents  by  rowing  gentry  in  the  boat  his 
savings  have  bought.  Numbers  of  cottages 
have  risen  at  hand ;  the  daughters  serve  ; 
the  wives  wash ;  silver  is  in  the  pocket  of 
the  poor  man,  meal  in  his  chest,  and  clothes 
on  his  back.  If  this  is  injury  to  a  country, 
may  her  troubles  increase  !" 

"  Weel,  weel,  there's  no  denying  the  truth 
of  this,  that's  certain ;  but  ye'll  grant  that 
job  ye  made  o'  building  the  schule  was 
awthegither  nonsense.     It  did  for  a  long 
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time,  and  might  a  dune  still ;  but  ye  set 
aboot  and  beelded  it  up  wi  charity,  and 
putting  doon  yer  ain  name  for  a  hunder 
pund,  off  ye  ga  to  his  honour  at  Graystock, 
and  the  squire  at  Dalemain,  and  our  rich 
member  o'  palyment,  and  gars  them  as  it 
war  to  gi  a  hunder  or  mare.  Then  he  gets 
ten  punds  oot  o'  me,  and  five  oot  o'  my  son, 
and  so  on,  all  roond  about,  giving  the  stane 
oot  o*  yer  ain  rocks  an  the  labour  o*  yersel 
and  yer  horses.  Now  all  this,  call  it  what 
ye  may,  wer  charity.  An  wha  likes  charity  ? 
Ye  haw  put  an  obligation  on  oor  innocent 
bairns  that'll  hang  aboot  their  necks  and 
destroy  the  independence  of  their  spirits. 
They'd  far  better  be  without  laming  at  all, 
to  my  mind." 

"  Nay,  nay,  Johnny,  larning  is  better 
than  house  or  land,  when  it  enables  a  man 
to  get  both.  Wad  yer  relation,  John  Todd, 
wha  I  remember  in  a  shop  no  bigger  than  a 
kitchen-cupboard,  ha'  been  at  the  head  of 
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an  establishment,  like  St.  Bees,  if  he  could 
neither  have  written  a  good  letter  nor  cast 
up  a  sum  ?  Men  must  move  onward  with  the 
times  in  which  they  live,  or  they  will  be 
trampled  into  dust  by  the  advancing.  I 
love  my  people  better  than  you  do,  for  I 
wish  to  see  their  bairns  become  men ; 
amongst  men  they  have  always  proved  that 
they  had  bones  and  sinews  above  others ; 
let  them  prove  they  have  application  and 
understanding,  at  least  equal  to  others.  We 
have  many  sound  scholars,  it  is  granted, 
amongst  the  yeomanry ;  let  us  have  suffi- 
ciency even  among  the  poor.  If  we  raise 
stalwart  frames  on  hasty  pudding  and  but- 
tennilk,  why  not  give  sound  minds  and  the 
knowledge  meet  for  immortal  souls  from  a 
parish  school?  As  to  your  objection  that  it  is 
charity y  how  can  it  be  worse  for  that,  seeing 
that  the  Universities  themselves  are  founded 
on  it,  and  Christianity  in  all  its  ways  and 
woifcs  is  full  of  it  ?  Private  charity  humbles 
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« 

a  man,  I  grant,  but  public  charity  exalts 
him :  it  proves  that  he  has  had  merit,  or 
given  the  promise  of  it/' 

''  But  when  ye  had  done  that  ye  should 
ha'  rested,  and  not  gone  to  mend  th'  church 
and  improve  the  church-yard  as  ye  did. 
Think  ye  the  dead  'ill  rise  up  and  thank 
ye  ?     Surely  that  was  aw  pure  pride." 

**  It  was  very  cauld  afore  he  did,"  said 
good  old  Antony.  "  Who  can  be  bold 
enough  to  say  the  church  of  Grod  ought  not 
to  be  kept  in  repair,  and  that  wives  and 
children,  the  old  and  the  sick,  should  be 
compelled  to  forsake  it  ?    Who  would  ?** 

"  Why  we  must  say  that  were  necessary; 
but  this  planting  yere  so  fond  of,  what's  the 
guid  on't  ?  Ye've  planted  over  yer  patri- 
mony sae  that  yer  ane  father  would  nae 
ken  his  own  land;  ye've  laid  out  scores 
o'  punds  in  lile  trees,  and  given  'em  away 
by  scores.  The  very  feace  o'  the  country 
is  changing  every  day  by  your  improve* 
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ments,  measter  Neameless,  but  have  ye 
improved  yersel  ?  what  !  ye*re  a  young 
man  where  many  of  us  come,  an  yeVe 
worked  and  worked,  saved  an  saved,  till 
there's  nither  pith  i'  yer  bones,  nor  blood 
i*  yer  veins,  and  till  vary  lately  the  claes 
o'  yer  back  wad  a  disgraced  any  decent 
scarecrow,  let  alone  a  gibbeted  thief,  I'm 
thinking." 

**I  have  pleased  myself  and  fed  many," 
was  the  short  and  stern  reply. 

Mr.  Nameless  would  allow  his  motives 
to  be  sifted,  his  actions  censured  freely, 
but  there  were  two  points  he  could  not  bear 
to  be  touched  on  without  wincing ;  one  was 
his  personal  appearance  as  to  dress,  and  the 
other  punning  upon  his  name,  to  which  it 
unfortunately  lay  very  open. 

This  was  the  harder  on  his  companions  as 
a  matter  of  forbearance,  because  he  fre- 
quently descanted  on  the  one,  and  played 
on   the  other    himself   with    considerable 
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humour,  but  the  moment  he  had  raised  t 
laugh  at  his  own  expense,  he  would  sink 
suddenly  into  gloom,  and  assume  more  than 
his  usual  austerity  of  manners.  The  people 
around  would  say  his  transitions  of  this 
description  were  just  "passing  from  what 
he  was  to  what  he  is." 

It  is  true  his  wife  always  felt  these  jests 
upon  him  as  keen  inflictions  on  her  feelings- 
She  had  no  smile  for  the  wit,  bat  she 
had  often  a  silent  tear  for  the  truth  contained 
in  the  jest ;  and  subdued  as  she  was  to  a. 
neighbour  (never  to  her  husband)  the  angef 
of  the  moment  would  shew  itself,  in  socla 
sentences  as  '*  Ye*ll  go  far  ere  ye  find  sac 
true  a  friend,"  or  **Just  hearken  to  oor 
great  folk  as  to  what  Mr.  Nameless  can 
do,"  were  words  that  broke  perforce  ftoo 
her. 

The  deep  veneration  she  felt  for  to 
talents  and  integrity,  enabled  her  to  fotffi 
and  forgive  the  asperities  of  temper  which 
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made  her  more  especially  the  constant  butt 
and  the  want  of  those  decencies  of  appear- 
ance every  woman  has  a  right  to  expect  in  a 
situation  of  life  like  his,  and  which  her  own 
habitual  neatness  shewed  to  be  necessary  to 
her  happiness.  As  at  his  bidding  she  had  re- 
nounced all  the  smart  and  good  clothing  to 
which  from  her  birth  she  had  been  accus- 
tomed, and  which  her  fortune  warranted, 
and  her  really  fine  figure  in  some  sort  de- 
manded, she  had  tried  for  some  time  to 
wean  him  from  that  which  every  hour 
wounded  her  feelings  by  ofiending  her  sight, 
but,  alas  I  like  the  Irish  boy  who  said  ''  the 
more  you  call  the  more  I  won't  come,"  did 
the  increasing  passion  of  rags  and  labour 
fasten  on  her  husband,  giving  her  daily  ex- 
pectation that  hunger  and  avarice  in  all  its 
forms  would  follow. 

As  a  certain  something  indescribable  but 
constantly  all-pervading  in  his  intercourse 
with  Emma,  happily  checked  the  downward 
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current,  to  the  grateful  joy  of  his  wife  and 
the  great  comfort  of  all  around  him,  we 
will  take  this  period  of  repose  to  give  so 
much  of  his  history  as  may  perhaps  offer  an 
apology  for  the  eccentricity  it  cannot 
justify. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Terrence  Nameless  was  the  second  son 
of  Anthony  Nameless,  whose  family  had 
resided  at  Nameless  Grange,  at  least  a 
century  and  half  before  the  Cimquest,  but  as 
it  appeared  from  family  documents  much 
longer.  From  the  very  high  and  remote 
situation  of  their  house,  it  is  probable  that 
it  was  chosen  as  a  place  of  security,  and  it 
was  evident  that  it  had  formerly  been  one 
of  strength  ;  it  was  also  well  known  that 
the  fine  country  which  spread  out  before  it 
to  either  hand,  in  a  fan-like  form,  down  to 
the  edge  of  the  beautiful  lake,  which  bounded 
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it,  had  once  been  nearly  all  vested  in  the 
possession  of  a  Nameless^  and  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  he  should  choose  from  this  ele- 
vation to  cast  his  eye  at  one  view  over  an 
inheritance,  which  however  dear  to  his 
heart,  or  flattering  to  his  pride,  was  subject 
to  those  irruptions  which  rendered  property 
a  scene  of  frequent  warfare  and  a  subject 
of  perpetual  anxiety. 

By  degrees,  either  from  force  or  extrava- 
gance, this  little  patriarchal  empire  was  so 
far  diminished  that  in  the  reign  of  the  first 
James  the  owner  could  only  be  deemed  the 
master  of  a  fine  estate,  which  by  an  act  of 
imprudent  friendship  to  a  nobleman,  his 
neighbour,  he  so  far  diminished  as  to  leave 
himself  only  the  sterile  ground  which  im- 
mediately surrounded  his  mansion,  and  of 
all  the  beautiful  spots  and  picturesque  lands, 
which  now  claim  the  admiring  gaze  of 
strangers,  nothing  but  the  name  remained 
to  evince  that  they  had    once  been  the 
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property  of  the  Nameless  family,  whose 
younger  branches  were  now  returned  to  the 
house  from  which  they  had  emerged — a 
house  which  from  this  fatal  time  '^felt 
shadows,  clouds,  and  darkness  rest  upon 
it" 

If  it  is  found  difficult  to  retrench  expenses 
in  large  cities,  where  a  man  may  hide  him- 
self in  a  crowd,  and  where  the  perpetual 
succession  of  objects  might  enable  him  to 
elude  observation,  or  find  shelter  in  oblivion, 
much  more  difficulty  must  he  experience 
who  stands  as  a  beacon  in  a  thinly-popu- 
lated country,  shut  out  from  general  inter- 
course, and  accustomed  to  gaze  with  such 
deep  interest  upon  one  object,  that  their 
eyes  are  turned  unwillingly  to  another,  and 
more  especially  hard  is  it  to  contract  the 
sources  of  expense  when  it  has  only  flowed 
in  regular  and  praiseworthy  hospitality  to 
sustain  its  own  vigorous  stems,  or  remote 
branches  to  assist  the  dependant  that  loved 
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its  shelter,  to  protect  the  helpless  one  that 
sought  it. 

These  hardships  the  Nameless  family  had 
now  successively  endured  for  five  genera- 
tions, sometimes  manfully  struggling  with 
difficulty,  sometimes  resolving  to  dare  to  be 
poor,  and  seem  poor,  but  more  frequently 
yielding  to  their  natural  wishes,  and  plung- 
ing deeper  into  that  distress,  which  was  the 
consequence  of  generous  propensities  and 
habitual  appearances,  so  that  when  the 
father  of  our  present  subject  married,  al- 
though his  handsome  wife  brought  him  a 
considerable  portion,  he  was  yet  not  equal  to 
the  style  in  which  he  lived,  notwithstanding 
it  was  even  then  most  grievously  car- 
tailed. 

This  marriage  produced  three  children, 
all  sons  -;  the  two  eldest  were  bom  within 
three  years,  the  third  was  several  years 
younger  ;  and  in  the  supposition  that  he 
should  prohahly  have  no  ftrther  family, 
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perhaps  it  occurred  that  Mr.  Nameless 
• — a  gay,  attractive  young  man,  and  exceed- 
ingly beloved  in  his  own  neighbourhood, 
into  which  no  southern  visitant  had  yet 
entered  to  divide  the  feudal  attachments  of 
the  tenantry — ventured  to  revive  the  cus- 
toms of  his  fathers. 

Whether  from  that, .  or  any  other  cause, 
it  is  at  least  certain  that  he  added  to  the 
embarrassments  of  his  estate ;  and  it  was 
perhaps  well  for  his  family — although  it  ap- 
peared far  different — ^that  he  was  cut  off  in 
early  life,  leaving  his  widowed  and  most 
afflicted  partner  with  her  youngest  infant 
still  at  the  breast. 

Mrs.  Nameless  was  a  woman,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  nearly  devoid  of  those  helps 
which  are  derived  from  education,  and  she 
might  be  called  a  total  stranger  to  the 
world,  having  left  her  father's  house,  which 
was  only  a  few  miles  distant,  for  her  hus- 
band's, in  her  twentieth  year,  and  only 
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found  in  both  the  same  circle  of  honest 
faces,  the  same  round  of  family  affairs,  the 
same  simple  duties  and  antique  observ- 
ances; but  she  was  by  nature  endowed 
with  superior  powers,  although  fortune 
bounded  their  exercise.  Tall  and  com* 
manding  in  her  person,  her  stately  gait  and 
intelligent  eye  gave  indications  of  a  firm 
and  energetic  mind,  and  although  she  loved 
her  husband  with  an  affection  of  that 
intense  and  concentrated  character  which 
belongs  to  minds  of  deep  sensibility  and 
much  reflexion,  yet  she  did  not  suffer  her 
grief  to  overwhelm  her  spirits  and  destroy 
her  energies.  With  the  quiet  dignity  of 
profound  feeling,  which  rather  treasures  its 
sorrow  than  displays  it,  she  proceeded  to 
arranee  her  affairs  in  such  a  manner  as 
might  best  increase  general  respect  for  the 
deceased  and  general  welfare  for  the  living 
objects  of  her  care ;  and  although  naturally 
and  habitually  liberal,  the  first  action  of 
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her  widowed  life  was  to  shut  up  the  great 
gates  which  led  to  the  front  door  of  her 
mansion,  and  declare  **  that  they  should 
never  he  opened  again  till  the  debts  of 
her  husband  were  paid  to  the  uttermost 
farthing." 

**  There  shall  be  no  reproach  rest  upon 
his  name/'  said  the  widow. 

'*  But  it  is  hard/'  said  her  friends,  "  that 
the  gates  of  Nameless  Grange  should  be 
shut;  they  have  been  open  many  gene- 
rations." 

^*  There  is  yet  a  door  in  which  a  friend 
may  enter,  and  a  poor  man  find  a  corner ; 
a  widow  has  no  want  of  more." 

Mrs.  Nameless  was  always  a  woman  of 
few  words,  and  one  who  to  perfect  simpli- 
city of  dress  and  manners  yet  united  a 
power  of  government  seldom  witnessed ; 
her  spirit  was  as  princely  as  her  self-com- 
mand was  absolute,  and  what  is  a  much 

L  3 
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rarer  quality  in  woman,  her  perseverance 
in  the  more  tranquil  scenes  which  suc- 
ceeded, was  equal  to  her  resolution  in  the 
hour  of  awakened  enthusiasm  and  sorrow. 
The  afiairs  of  her  husband  were  found  in- 
volved far  beyond  what  she  expected. 
Mortgages,  bonds,  and  debts  of  all  descrip- 
tion came  over  her  like  wave  following 
wave,  each  more  threatening  than  the  last ; 
but  she  received  all,  examined  all,  never 
complained,  or  even  named  them,  but  draw- 
ing still  closer  and  closer  the  narrow 
circle  in  which  her  establishment  now 
moved,  said  in  effect  to  every  creditor, 
"  Have  patience  with  me,  and  I  will  pay 
thee  all." 

They  all  had  patience — ^they  all  were  paid  ; 
many,  indeed,  beyond  their  due,  for  want 
of  a  little  of  that  necessary  knowledge  in 
business  which  the  foolish  prejudices  of  het 
father  had  denied,  and  that  knowledge  of 
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mankind  which  only  experience  can  give, 
and  which  is  a  light  that  breaks  very  slowly 
on  the  upright  mind. 

In  seven  years  time  all  debts  and  interest 
were  paid,  and  yet  the  great  gates  continued 
barred ;  for  an  impoverished  estate  and  two 
younger  sons  totally  unprovided  for  for- 
bade, even  in  common  prudence,  any  action 
which  appeared  like  inviting  back  the  now 
alienated  world  around  them.  Deep  as  had 
been  the  widow's  retirement,  her  personal 
beauty  which  was  yet  unimpaired— for  the 
calm  tenor  of  her  life  seemed  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  time  in  her  person-^her  exem- 
plary prudence,  and  the  known  good  terms 
on  which  she  stood  with  her  only  brother, 
who  was  said  to  be  getting  immensely  rich, 
had  altogether  produced  her  various  suitors 
in  the  course  of  this  time.  These  persons 
had  each  been  immediately  dismissed,  what- 
ever might  be  their  personal  or  relative 
merit,  with  that  quiet  civility  which  best 
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speaks  decision  on  such  subjects;  and  in 
order  to  check  all  renewal  of  similar  offers, 
or  perhaps  to  impress  her  domestics  and 
sons  with  proper  respect,  the  widow  now 
united  to  the  general  calmness  of  her  man- 
ners an  inflexibility  of  countenance  which 
almost  amounted  to  severityi  and  whidii 
added  to  that  timidity  which  ever  accom- 
panics  long  seclusion,  rendered  her  almost 
repellant  to  her  younger  neighbours.  It 
could  not  be  said  that  she  sank,  but  rather 
by  degrees  she  changed,  from  being  the 
wife  of  a  man  who  united  the  qualities  of  an 
EngUsh  country  gentleman  with  those  of  a 
feudal  laird,  into  the  active  manager  of  a 
farm  and  the  actual  services  of  a  dairy 
woman. 

The  two  elder  boys  were  like  their  parents 
— tall,  handsome,  active  lads.  They  loved 
their  mother  fondly,  and  yet  feared  her ;  and 
even  the  eldest,  independent  as  he  knew 
himself  to  be,  felt  to  its  utmost  extent  the 
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aty  he  owed  to  his  mother  and  the  value 
f  her  services  to  him,  much  as  he  had 
sen  controlled  even  in  common  indul- 
uices.  Shut  out  from  all  society — for  the 
ise  parent  whom  circumstances  forbade  to 
lace  them  in  the  rank  held  by  their  family, 
ould  not  allow  them  to  mix  in  a  lower — 
ley  naturally  looked  up  to  her  for  all  their 
istruction  and  all  their  pleasure,  and  im- 
ibed  ideas  of  her  superiority  of  which  they 

lever  lost    sight  in  after-life — a  decided 

« 

»roof  of  the  extraordinary  mould  in  which 
latare  had  cast  the  mother,  since  their 
ducation,  from  its  superiority  to  hers,  had 
i  tendency  to  lower  her  in  their  opinion, 
hough  not  in  their  affection. 

But  every  woman  has  some  weak  place — 
ome  corner  in  which  the  heart,  unbiassed 
ly  the  judgment,  holds  her  little  court  of 
evels,  and  luxuriates  in  unbounded  tender- 
ess,  that  tenderness  which  is  at  once  the 
harm   and  the  weakness  of  her  nature. 
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Mrs.  Nameless,  with    all  her   nnbendiDg 
firmness,  her  rigid  justice,  and  quiet  deter- 
mined rectitude  of  life  and  domestic  govern- 
ment, was  fond  to  distraction,  and  yielding 
to  error,  in  all  that  concerned  her  lastAiorn 
darling;  and  the  indulgence  she  accorded 
him  herself— contrary  to  the  general  effect 
of  favoritism — ^was  readily  granted  byothers. 
Such  was  the  general  impression  of  her 
justice,  that  few  people  disputed  it  in  that 
individual  case,  where  alone  it  admitted  of 
question  ;  and  when  they  looked  upon  her 
beautiful  boy,  who  seemed  born  to  excite 
admiration  and  conciliate  affection — ^when 
they  recollected  his  early  loss,  and  more 
immediate  dependence  on  the  mother — her 
very  fault  became  a  merit,  and  all  around 
pressed  to  partake  it    Never  was  a  babe 
so    well    nursed — ^never    was    a    boy   so 
caressed.    As  time  advanced,  the  habit  of 
domestic  idolatry  increased ;  and  as  there 
was  no  sister  for  the  elder  ones  to  love  or 
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care  for,  all  cares,  all  affections  seemed  to 
centre  in  little  Frank,  as  the  rose  whose 
sweetness  and  beauty  alone  shed  pleasure 
over  the  calm  but  sterile  path  of  life  which 
lay  before  them. 

From  this  sequestered  path  Terence  was 
removed  in  his  seventeenth  year.  The 
only  brother  of  his  mother  had,  early  in 
life,  taken  his  departure  from  the  north, 
contrary  to  the  habits  of  his  ancestors,  and 
having  reached  the  metropolis,  was  not 
long  before  he  entered  as  a  clerk  into  a 
respectable  mercantile  house,  into  which, 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  he  was  taken 
as  a  partner.  The  father  had  never  for- 
given  him  for  taking  such  a  step,  and  in 
his  anger  he  had  doubled  the  portion  in- 
tended for  his  sister ;  but  he  would  have 
thought  it  a  sin  beyond  forgiveness  to  rob 
the  heir  of  a  single  rood,  so  that  his  pa- 
ternal estate  enabled  him,  but  of  course 
not  until  it  was  sold,  to  come  into  busi- 
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ness  on  respectable  terms,  and  his  indefati- 
gable industry  and  extreme  parsimony  so 
far  increased  his  power,  that  in  a  few  years 
he  became  at  the  head  of  the  firm,  and 
both  able  and  willing  to  look  down  upon 
those,  to  whom  he  had  once  looked  up. 

He  had  left  his  sister  young,  knew  httle 
of  her,  and  had  he  known  her  better,  would 
have  liked  her  less ;  for  th^ir  dispositions 
had  not  one  point  of  resemblance.  He 
never  saw  her  husband,  but  he  always 
owed  him  a  grudge,  for  having,  as  he 
thought,  obtained  too  large  a  portion  with 
his  sister ;  yet,  nevertheless,  he  accustomed 
himself  to  look  upon  the  sons  of  poor 
Nameless  as  his  heirs.  When  a  man  has 
accumulated  money,  he  considers  an  heir 
as  a  necessary  appendage  to  his  conse- 
quence, though  he  seldom  holds  a  collateral 
one  as  an  object  of  his  affection.  He  could 
never  bring  himself  to  marry,  because  tbt 
wives  of  his  partners  spent  their  money  and 
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brought  them  children,  which,  as  he  justly 
observed,  ''  wanted  educating,  and  portion- 
ing, or  marrying  and  burying  ;  at  all  events 
they  were  expensive  things." 

Having  a  heart  is  an  expensive  thing  too, 
so  he  had  none  ;  or  having  one  discarded 
it  at  a  very  early  period,  for  no  one  ever 
found  that  either  from  love,  compassion, 
generosity,  or  natural  affection,  he  had  any 
such  commodity  for  many  years ;  at  least 
poor  Terence  could  not  discover  any  symp- 
toms of  it,  when  he  first  made  his  appear- 
ance in  the  home  to  which  he  had  invited 
him.  Terence  went  up,  'tis  true,  a  taU, 
unformed  lad,  neither  learned  enough 
for  a  scholar,  polished  enough  for  a  beau, 
nor  drilled  enough  for  a  smirking  clerk,  or 
city  apprentice;  but  he  had  a  handsome 
figure,  a  ruddy  complexion,  open  counten- 
ance, guileless  heart,  excellent  capacity,  and 
more  of  right  notion  both  in  morals  and 
religion  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  one  in  ten 
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thousand,  and  sensibility  so  acute,  that  be 
was  compelled  to  smother  the  feelings  be 
could  not  exhibit,  in  the  affectation  of  man- 
liness, or  the  loud  laugh  of  not  yet  relin- 
quished boyhood. 

On  such  a  fair  sheet,  many  a  fair  line 
might  have  been  written ;  but  to  the  cold, 
unfeeling,  mercenary  and  designing  unde, 
**  it  was  a  sealed  book,"  in  which  his  on* 
hallowed  gaze  could  see  not  one  reciprocal 
feeling.  Terence  cared  not  for  moneyi 
beyond  its  real  use;  and  prudent  from 
habit,  was  yet  generous  from  nature  -.—the 
uncle  liked  not  this.  Terence  in  all  mat- 
ters of  business  was  active,  indostrioas, 
willing  to  make  a  good  bargain,  but  shrink- 
ing  with  horror  from  an  unfair  advantage^ 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  his  peacti 
that  the  man  with  whom  he  dealt,  shooU 
be  able  in  his  turn  to  deal  also ;  to  hi^ 
sold  a  bad  article  well,  made  Terence  tf 
miserable  as  it  rendered  his  uncle  joyous. 
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Of  course  they  had  no  counting-house  sym- 
pathies, and  in  their  parlour  they  had  no 
one  subject  on  which  they  could  agree. 

Terence  loved  all  he  had  left  in  the  north 
to  enthusiasm — although  he  never  spoke  of 
a  pair  of  soft  grey  eyes,  which  had  "  dis- 
coursed sweet  music"  at  church,  nor  a  tongue 
that  in  gently  tremulous  accents  had  bade 
him  often  a  cheerful  good  morrow,  and  once 
a  sad  farewell ; — and  all  he  loved  was  either 
abhorred,  or  ridiculed  by  the  uncle,  who 
levelled  all  his  powers  at  the  poverty  of 
which  Terence  had  never  felt  the  evil  till 
now.  Satisfied  with  the  rough  plenty  of  his 
mother's  house,  proud  of  the  attachment 
evinced  to  it  by  those  around  him,  and  sen- 
sible of  that  exhilarating  influence  expe- 
rienced in  his  native  air,  although  he  had 
looked  forward  with  honest  ambition  to 
bettering  himself,  and  benefiting  his  con- 
nexions in  life,  by  quitting  for  a  time  his 
native  mountains,  and  toiling  for  the  wealth 
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which  would  help  to  redeem  the  inheritance 
of  his  fathers,  he  had  never  till  now  known 
what  was  the  sting  of  poverty. 

But  in  the  rich  man's  house  he  found  it ; 
a  toil  was  wound  around  him  from  which  he 
could  not  extricate  himself ;  he  laboured  to 
no  purpose,  he  obtained  no  respite  to  his 
exertions,  no  reward  for  his  abilities ;  be 
was  a  servant  without  wages,  a  son  without 
affection  or  claim  ;  he  was  envied  by  many 
whose  situation  he  coveted,  and  he  every 
hour  felt  as  if  the  next  would  compel  him 
to  throw  off  trammels  which  he  felt  to  be 
insupportable ;  yet  when  it  came,  he  was 
unable  by  such  an  act  of  independence  to 
annihilate  the  hopes  of  his  brother,  and 
break  the  heart  of  his  widowed  parent.  He 
was  well  aware  that  he,  who  in  his  ordinary 
dealings  never  respected  truth,  would  not 
hesitate  to  sacrifice  his  character,  and  that  the 
world,  which  he  now  found  only  judged  from 
appearance,  would  not  hesitate  to  condemn 
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the  conduct  of  one,  who  with  such  fair  pros- 
pects, threw  himself  out  of  the  road  to 
fortune. 

For  some  time,  perhaps,  a  softer  motive 
had  its  share  in  tying  Terence  to  the  alter- 
nate drudgery  of  double  duty  in  the  way  of 
business,  and  treble  compliance  in  the 
shape  of  relationship :  his  heart  clung  to  the 
half-beloved,  half-chosen  form  which  had 
danced  before  his  youthful  eyes,  and  the 
power  of  demanding  her  from  her  father,  of 
purchasing  for  her  the  good  things  of  life, 
and  for  himself  a  quiet  retreat  among  his 
native  mountains,  influenced  him.  But  as 
year  after  year  passed  away,  and  there  was 
ever  some  bar  to  even  a  temporary  visit 
to  his  native  land,  as  he  heard  that  first  one 
and  then  another  of  her  sisters  were  mar- 
ried, and  that  she  was  surrounded  with 
suitors;  and  above  all»  as  the  increasing 
concerns  of  business  drew  him  perforce 
tnore  and  more  into  the  cares  which  belong 
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to  widely-extended  concerns,  in  which  the 
interests  of  many  are  involved,  the  finer 
chords  which  drew  him  homeward,  were  by 
degrees  loosened,  not  broken,  and  he  sunk 
into  the  mere  drudge  of  mechanical  pursuit, 
and  the  tame  slave  of  ill -humour,  which  he 
regarded  with  alternate  anger  and  scorn, 
though  neither  were  expressed. 
Thus  had  passed  the  first  ten  years  of 

Terence's  London  life,  when  a  prospect  of 

« 

more  than  common  gain,  at  some  little  waste 
of  moral,  but  not  legal  honesty,  induced  the 
uncle  to  grasp  at  it  with  all  that  intensity 
of  desire,  observable  in  declining  life,  when 
already  enriched  beyond  its  means  of  enjoy- 
ment. To  obtain  this  object,  the  entiie 
concurrence  of  Terence  was  necessary,  be* 
cause  his  personal  presence  and  activity  were 
so ;  and  in  order  to  quicken  his  motions, 
the  long-promised  and  long-delayed  reward 
of  partnership  was  now  seriously  brought 
forward.    All  the  blood  of  all  the  Name- 
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lesses  seemed  to  rise  into  the  cheeks  of  Te- 
rence when  the  proposal  was  made  to  him, 
but  when  the  reward  required  for  his  ser- 
vices was  placed  before  him,  the  ruddy  drops 
receded  to  his  heart — not  to  fortify  the 
citadel,  for  that  was  already  firm — and  his 
countenance  became  pale,  though  his  eyes 
flashed  fire,  and  when  his  tongue  found  the 
power  of  speaking,  the  proposal  was  repelled 
in  terms  of  such  indignant  reproach,  that 
the  labours  and  patience  of  ten  wearisome 
years  were  forgotten  in  a  moment,  and  he 
was  turned  out  of  the  business  and  house  of 
his  offended  uncle. 

For  a  short  time  Terence  enjoyed  the 
triumph  of  integrity  and  the  sense  of  liberty, 
and  for  the  first  time  trod  the  streets  of 
London,  with  the  same  sensation  that  ani- 
mated him  as  he  trod  the  heights  of  Hel- 
vellyn,  or  explored  the  thickets  of  Stybray ; 
but  all  our  high-wrought  feelings  are  of 
short  duration,  and  he  was  speedily  com- 
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pelled  to  consider  what  was  best  to  be  done 
in  the  distressing  emergency  to  which  he 
was  now  so  unexpectedly  reduced. 

Had  he  followed  his  inclinations,  they 
would  have  led  him  back  to  his  father's 
house,  though  he  had  entered  it  as  the 
hired  servant  of  his  elder  brother ;  but  he 
was  well  aware  that,  although  his  mother 
would  have  justified  his  late  conduct,  so  far 
as  it  was  the  trial  of  his  principles,  yet  she 
would  be  grievously  distressed  to  learn  the 
extent  of  that  quarrel,  which  had  deprived 
him  of  all  expected  inheritance,  and  ren- 
dered the  services  of  his  best  years  a  blank ; 
he  knew,  also,  that  her  health  had  been  of 
late  very  indifferent,  and  that  she  was  more 
than  commonly  anxious  at  this  time  to 
place  his  youngest  brother  at  college,  so 
that  every  circumstance  combined  to  render 
it  unwise  and  unkind  for  him  to  return 
home,  carrying  as  he  would  then  do,  want 
and  disappointment  to  the  breasts  of  those 
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to  whom  he  had  hoped  to  hring  far  different 
visitants. 

In  London  a  clever,  industrious  man  has  , 
a  right  to  think  he  may  always  get  employ- 
ment, for  many  such  men  are  called  for ; 
yet  it  is  certain  without  a  friend  to  help  him, 
in  many  cases  a  wretch  may  stand  long  on 
the  banks  of  this  commercial  Bethesda, 
So  stood  poor  Terence,  until  his  money  was 
reduced  to  a  few  shillings,  his  clothes  were 
grown  shabby,  and  his  countenance  was 
become  harsh  and  anxious ;  and  he  was  one 
day  debating  within  himself  whether  it 
would  not  be  advisable  for  him  to  turn  his 
face  homewards,  while  yet  even  his  scanty 
means  sufficed  for  a  lift  in  the  waggon,  and 
a  crust  on  the  way,  when  his  meditations 
were  broken  in  upon  by  the  driver  of  a  neat 
chariot,  who,  addressing  him  in  the  accents 
of  his  own  northern  dialect,  besought  him 
to  get  out  of  the  way.    Terence  looked  to- 
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wards  the  window  involuntarily,  and,  with 
astonishment,  not  unmixed  with  shame, 
(for  who  likes  to  be  seen  when  shabby)  be- 
held the  pretty  girl  to  whom  we  have 
alluded,  now  become  a  smart,  well-dressed 
young  lady,  seated  beside  her  elder  sister 
and  a  gentleman,  whom  he  concluded  to  be 
the  husband  of  one  of  them — "  no  matter 
which.^* 

Though  Terence  said  "  no  matter,"  yet 
he  felt  as  if  it  were  "  a  little  matter  too,"  at 
all  events  he  wished  himself  or  them  a  thou- 
sand miles  off ;  and  the  alternate  pale  and 
scarlet  of  Alice's  cheek,  and  the  twinkling 
of  her  lucid  eye,  were  apparently  unseen  by 
him ;  and  never  did  he  feel  more  embar- 
rassed than  by  the  press  of  carriages  which, 
in  spite  of  every  effort  to  escape,  continued 
to  confine  him  until  the  gentleman  had  time 
to  alight,  address  him,  and  entreat  the 
pleasure  of  his  company  as  he  found  he  wai 
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a  countryman  and  near  neighbour  of  the 
ladies  of  his  family. 

Terence  proudly  declined  this  pleasure ; 
but  the  gentleman  did  not  therefore  decline 
being  useful  to  him  ;  and  having  with  some 
difficulty  made  a  coffee-house  engagement 
with  him,  within  a  very  few  days  Terence 
was  placed  in  a  comfortable  and  even  lucra- 
tive situation,  with  a  prospect  of  having  his 
talents  and  labours  much  more  properly 
estimated  than  they  had  ever  been  by  his 
sordid  relation. 

That  relation,  eager  to  enjoy  the  good 
from  which  the  pure  principles  and  uncor- 
rupted  integrity  of  Terence  had  excluded 
him,  after  various  efforts  to  regain  the  lucky 
moment,  had  at  length  the  opportunity 
offered  to  retrieve  it ;  but,  alas !  in  the  en- 
deavour, his  health  and  nearly  his  life  became 
the  sacrifice.  A  dreadful  fever  was  the 
consequence    of  his   over-exertions;    and 
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scarcely  had  Terence  become  settled  in  his 
\iew  situationi  when  he  was  sought  out  by 
the  servants  of  his  uncle,  who  in  the  hour 
of  distress,  earnestly  desired  the  return  of 
the  only  human  being  whose  sense  of  duty 
or  affection  were  likely  to  benefit  him  in  a 
moment  like  this. 

Terence  hastily  repaired  to  his  suffering 
relative ;  and  forgetting  all  the  past,  beheld 
only  in  the  afflicted  man  the  brother  of  his 
revered  parent,  and  an  invalid  whose  age 
and  infirmity  called  for  his  compassioiL 
The  disorder  proved  long  and  obstinate :  it 
exhausted  the  patience  of  the  patient,  but 
not  that  of  his  youthful  attendant,  who, 
although  he  assiduously  performed  his  daily 
task,  never  failed  to  take  his  nightly  station 
at  the  bedside  of  his  uncle,  and  with  feminine 
care  attended  to  his  wishes,  relieved  his 
posture,  poured  out  his  medicines,  and 
soothed  his  complaints,  happy  to  find  that 
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his  presence  never  failed  to  relieve  the  in- 
valid, who  now  manifested  a  degree  of 
feeling,  gratitude,  and  good  intention, 
such  as  he  had  never  witnessed  in  him 
l^efore. 

When  the  old  man  once  more  returned 
to  the  avocations  of  business,  he  was  desir- 
ous that  Terence  should  return  to  the  station 
he  had  so  long  held  in  his  family ;  but  the 
degree  of  independence  he  enjoyed,  and 
still  more  the  use  he  now  was  of  to  his  em- 
ployers forbade  him  to  comply  hastily  with 
this  requisition.  In  order  to  coax  him  into 
compliance,  his  uncle  proposed  sending  for 
his  youngest  nephew,  whose  education  he 
promised  to  complete,  and  as  Terence  was 
really  grateful  for  this  favour,  no  time 
was  lost  in  writing  for  Frank,  for  whose 
welfare  the  fond  brother  was  anxious  as 
ever. 

When  Francis  Nameless  made  his  ap- 
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pearance,  he  realized  all  that  Terence  had, 
in  the  fondness  of  his  heart,  imagined  him 
to  be ;  neither  the  rusticity  nor  the  retire- 
ment in  which  he  had  hitherto  lived  had 
deprived  the  personal  advantages  he  derived 
from  nature  of  their  effect :  for  though  un- 
polished, he  was  not  vulgar,  and  though  un- 
formed, he  was  by  no  means  ungraceful. 
This  was  the  more  remarkable  because  he 
was  more  than  six  feet  high,  and  very 
slender ;  but  the  manly  exercises  to  which 
he  had  been  accustomed  in  company  mih 
his  eldest  brother,  had  given  a  suppleness 
as  well  as  strength  to  his  limbs,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  labours  of  an  itinerant 
dancing-master,  seemed  to  render  the  higher 
personal  accomplishments  of  the  metropolis 
in  his  case  unnecessary,  and  the  very  naiveU 
which  pervaded  his  manners  and  marked 
the  simplicity  of  his  past  life,  had  in 
in  itself  a  charm ;  it  frequently  chedced  his 
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speech,  and  often  sufiused  his  cheek  with  an 
ingenuous  blush ;  but  the  deficiency  thus 
exhibited  was  not  defect ;  Uke  a  veil  thrown 
over  the  face  of  a  beautiful  woman,  imagi- 
nation was  only  excited  the  more  to  supply 
all  that  was  concealed,  and  exalt  it  beyond 
reality. 

When  Terence  saw  Alice  in  the  carriage, 
she  was  a  visitant  to  her  elder  sister,  who 
had  married  a  wealthy  merchant  in  London, 
and  had  a  country  house  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Hackney,  whither  they  were  all 
going  at  the  time  of  that  casual  ren- 
contre. In  many  a  pubUc  place  had  the 
eyes  of  Alice  been  strained  to  behold  the 
form  which,  as  a  tall  child  not  yet  fourteen, 
had  struck  her  fancy  beyond  any  which  even 
in  the  gay  world  had  yet  met  her  view  ;  but 
as  she  had  long  ago  feared  that  she  was 
forgotten  by  Terence — the  heir  of  his  uncle, 
in  the  gay  scenes  which  she  concluded  en- 
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gaged  him  as  much  as  it  now  occupied  her 
sister  and  herself — she  thought  that  it  was 
only  mere  curiosity  which  induced  her  to 
look  out  for  him.  Perhaps  it  might  be  so 
tfien ;  but  it  is  certain  that  when  Alice  be- 
held him  pale,  haggard,  anxious  to  avoid 
her  eye,  yet  darting  a  farewell  glance  full 
of  sorrow  towards  her,  a  far  different  senti- 
ment pervaded  her  bosom ;  and  notwith- 
standing her  extreme  timidity,  which  was 
proverbial  in  her  own  family,  she  betrayed 
the  interest  she  felt  for  her  countryman  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  awaken  that  of  her 
brother-in-law,  and  lead  to  the  results  we 
have  already  related. 

Terence,  of  course,  had  found  out  very 
soon  that  Alice  was  not  married,  and  that 
she  felt  for  his  misfortunes  ;  but  he  learned 
from  the  same  source  that  she  had  a  wealthy 
admirer,  that  she  was  moving  in  that  sphere 
of  life  in  which  he  had  once  hoped  to  place 
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her,  but  from  which  he  was  now  violently 
thrust.  He  was  aware  that  many  more 
years  of  dependance  must  pass  before  the 
power  of  providiiig  for  a  family  even  in  an 
humUe  maimer  could  be  his  ;  and  he  deter- 
mmed  to  renoonce  all  hope  of  it,  rather 
than  step  between  an  ingenuous,  amiable 
woman,  and  the  better  lot  which  probably 
awaited  her.  He  felt  still  a  great  regard, 
a  very  decided  preference,  and  more  of 
awakened  tenderness,  towards  her  than  he 
had  thought  his  heart  (harassed  and  woe- 
worn  as  it  now  felt)  was  capable  ;  but  still 
he  was  not  in  love ;  he  could  reason  as  well 
as  feel,  and  as  his  sentiments  in  the  opinion 
of  his  new  friend,  her  brother-in-law,  did 
him  honour,  and  were  agreeable  to  his 
higher  views  for  Alice,  all  thoughts  of,  or 
at  least  all  mention  of  the  subject  was 
dropped,  and  he  declined  visiting  in  the 
family  as  prudent  for  both  parties,  deter- 
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mining  within  himself  never  to   think  oi 
marriage  at  all. 

This  resolution,  though  taken  early  in 
life,  seemed  likely  to  be  realized  from  (be 
arrival  of  Frank,  on  whom  his  heart  seemed 
to  unload  its  long-treasured  burden  of  social 
affection  and  kindly  feelings ;  he  was  abo 
soon  called  upon  to  expend  on  the  straoger 
more  tangible  treasures,  so  far  as  be  pos- 
sessed them;  for  on  his  uncle's  reooye(y> 
the  demon  of  avarice  seemed  to  have  taken 
a  new  hold  on  his  heart,  strong  as  it  had 
been  before,  so  that  a  bare  permission  to 
the  run  of  his  frugal  board  was  all  he 
granted ;    and  although  he  had  positively 
promised  to  place  him  at  college,  week 
after  week  passed,  without  one  step  beiog 
taken  to  forward  that  design. 

There  are  few  families  in  Cumberland  ^ 
the  same  description  as  that  of  the  Name* 
lesses,  who  do  not  furnish  at  least  one  ineiD- 
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ber  for  the  Church,  and  Frank  had  long 
been  destined  by  his  mother  to  the  sacred 
profession;  his  education  had  been  the 
best  the  country  afforded,  and  therefore, 
strictly  speaking,  a  good  one.  Terence,  how- 
ever,  conceiving  that  he  had  talents  for  the 
bar,  and  finding  he  greatly  preferred  it,  en- 
deavoured to  procure  him  the  means  of 
studying  the  law,  which  the  uncle  observed 
was  certainly  the  best,  as  a  clever  counsel 
might  scrape  up  more  money  thai^  could  be 
expected  in  an  ordinary  bishopric ;  and 
after  much  hesitation,  and  evidently  in 
the  hope  of  securing  Terence's  attentions, 
he  advanced  the  money  necessary  for 
Frank. 

Our  Cumberland  Adonis  had  now  terms 
to  keep  in  Oxford,  and  when  not  there 
apartments  in  the  Temple ;  by  degrees,  he 
lost  all  remains  of  his  mauvaise  Jumte,  and 
learned  to  talk  with  an  elegance  and  volu- 
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bility  which  not  only  astonished  the  old 
man,  but  actually  made  such  an  impression 
upon  him,  that — under  the  idea  of  the  per 
centage  which  such  things  might  hereafter 
produce — he  gave  him  money  for  books 
and  deeds  to  an  amount  far  beyond  the 
necessary  call.  The  churlish  hand  which 
had  ever  been  closed  to  the  modest  wants 
and  actual  services  of  one  brother,  opened 
as  if  by  magic  to  the  inordinate  cravings  of 
the  other,  and  that  too  at  a  period  of  life 
when  avarice  had  reached  its  climax. 

Terence,  anxious  to  obtain  his  brother's 
advancement,  saw  in  this  conduct  only 
cause  to  rejoice ;  but,  alas !  he  could  not 
long  shut  his  eyes  to  the  dissipation  into 
which  Frank  was  now  daily  plunging,  his 
total  disregard  to  the  duties  of  his  profes- 
sion, and  what  was  still  worse,  the  despica- 
ble deceit  to  which  he  could  stoop  to  curry 
favour  with  his  relation,  or  to  carry  a  point 
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with  himself.  Before  this  power  was  obtained 
over  the  weak  mind  and  declining  health 
of  the  uncle>  he  had  impoverished  himself 
to  furnish  Frank  with  the  means  of  im- 
provement, and  the  power  of  appearing  like 
a  gentleman.  To  effect  this,  he  had  ob- 
tained employment  which  trenched  on  the 
Uttle  time  spared  from  the  duties  of  his 
office,  and  many  hours  due  to  rest,  and 
necessary  for  refreshing  his  jaded  spirits, 
were  given  to  the  labour  of  transcribing 
accounts  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  this 
admired  and  beloved  brother,  whose  pro- 
ficiency in  his  studies,  and  whose  moral 
conduct  he  was  thus  prevented  from  ob- 
serving; otherwise,  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  could  have  escaped  his  penetra- 
tion, and  at  length  he  was  compelled  to 
know  all  the  hideous  truths  to  which  cir- 
cumstances had  blinded  him. 
A  letter  from   a  spunging-house  broke 
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upon  the  blameless  tenour  of  his  life,  to 
request  his  immediate  attendance  there ;  and 
as  he  found  Frank  overwhelmed  mth  con- 
trition and  apparent  wretchedness,  be 
scarcely  allowed  bimself  to  make  any  in- 
quiry beyond  that  which  was  necessary 
for  the  prisoner's  relief,  and  although  the 
debt  completely  drained  his  purse,  and 
literally  left  him  penniless,  until  the  next 
payment  of  his  salary,  he  did  not  hesitate 
a  moment  to  pay  it,  anxious  not  only  to 
relieve  the  young  man  over  whose  sorrows 
his  heart  wept  in  sympathy,  but  to  hasten 
to  replace  him  in  his  own  chambers,  lest 
the  affair  should  come  before  his  uncle, 
who  they  both  agreed  would  never  forgive 
the  indiscretion  which  had  caused  it. 

No  sooner  was  Frank  relieved  than  bis 
usual  spirits  returned,  and  care  of  every 
kind  was  set  at  defiance.  Although 
Terence,  in  the  kindest  manner,  intreated 
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him  to  look  into  his  afiairs,  and  even  placed 
his  youth  and  inexperience  before  him,  as 
an  excuse  for  the  confusion  in  which  they 
might  be  found,  he  yet  refused  with  the 
utmost  obstinacy  all  interference  which 
could  tend  to  reinstate  them.  Alas!  his 
experience  in  all  the  ways  by  which  sel- 
fishness attains  its  own  gratification,  and 
sin  accomplishes  its  guilty  purposes,  went 
already  far  beyond  all  that  his  elder  brother 
had  ever  heard  of,  in  a  world  to  which, 
beyond  his  daily  routine  of  business,  he 
was  yet  a  stranger. 

Frank's  person  and  manners,  united  to 
his  family  claims  and  the  expectancies  he 
professed  to  have  on  his  uncle,  had  enabled 
him  to  join  the  society  of  young  men  of 
fashion  in  Oxford,  and  his  beauty,  aided 
by  the  style  of  manners  thus  acquired,  had 
rendered  him  attractive  to  women  of 
various  descriptions,    all    alike    injurious 
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to    him,    and  utterly  subversive    of    his 
views  in  hfe. 

From  this  time  it  appeared  as  if,  the  ice 
once  broken,  there  was  no  end  to  the  distress, 
degradation,  partial  triumphs  of  unprin- 
cipled dissipation  of  this  wicked,  infatuated 
but  still  interesting  and  too  well-beloved 
young  man,  who  still  continued  to  retain 
the  affection  of  that  very  brother  whose 
indignation  he  perpetually  incited,  and  a 
kind  of  regard  even  from  the  uncle  whose 
stores  he  was  ever  seeking  to  invade. 
Poor  Terence  stood  between  him  and  all 
danger  from  that  quarter,  and  although  he 
was  now  openly  the  acknowledged  heir  of 
his  uncle,  and  had  therefore  a  prospect 
of  being  soon  enabled  to  dispose  of  the 
accumulations  of  his  life,  he  yet  wished 
Frank  to  be  a  partaker  rather  from  his 
uncle's  will  than  his  own  personal  bounty, 
for  as  his  past  life  had  been  galled  by  the 
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fetters  of  dependance,  he  knew  their 
weight  too  well  to  wish  another  to  feel 
them. 

It  would  be  a  painful  task  to  trace  the 
sufferings  of  Terence,  as  now  caused  by  the 
conduct  of  this  cherished  darling,  by  which 
he  was  kept  in  perpetual  alarm,  depressed 
circumstances,  endless  labour,  and  sub- 
jected to  a  sense  of  disgrace,  which  is  the 
keenest  pang  a  noble  spirit  can  bear,  and 
which,  in  despite  of  all  reasoning  on  the 
subject,  we  all  feel  in  the  infamy  of  near 
connection  with  the  base  and  worthless. 

During  seven  long  years  Terence  endured 
all  this  in  silence,  seeking  to  save  his 
mother  from  knowing  the  part  her  darling 
child  sustained  in  life,  and  he  had  at  that 
time  the  mournful  satisfaction  of  closing 
her  eyes  in  death,  before  they  had  wept 
over  Frank's  transgressions.  His  stay  was 
necessarily  short,  but  he  was  compelled  to 
see  that  Nameless  Grange  had  not  improved 
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under  the  management  of  his  brother, 
yet  that  brother  was  still  single ;  that  he 
was  a  good  farmer,  a  man  addicted  to  no 
vice,  or  any  expense,  except  hunting, 
which  he  could  surely  well  afford.  Terence 
bad  much  anxiety  and  many  fears,  yet  he 
dared  not  to  make  inquiries,  lest  he  should 
be  induced  to  make  disclosures  also ;  and 
thus  these  two  brothers,  each  possessing 
the  utmost  confidence,  and  feeling  the  ut- 
most esteem  for  the  other,  parted  after  a 
short  and  sorrowful  meeting,  without  either 
daring  to  reveal  the  difficulties  to  which 
both  were  alike  reduced,  by  the  vampire 
which,  in  different  ways,  had  long  sucked 
the  life-blood  from  the  veins  of  each* 

"  Nameless  Grange  is  sinking  to  decay — 
no  matter!  in  a  few  years  there  will  no 
longer  be  a  Nameless.  /  must  not  marry, 
my  eldest  brother  does  not,  and  I  am  sure 
the  youngest  cannot." 

Such  were  Terence's  melancholy  medita- 
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tions  as  he  returned  from  the  house  of  his 
ancestors.  Frank  was  in  Ireland  with  a 
party  of  pleasure,  when  he  had  been  sum- 
moned to  attend  the  death-bed  of  that 
mother  whose  only  fault  had  been  the  in- 
dulgence which  she  had  shown  him.  He 
returned  to  London  just  before  Terence 
arrived  there,  and  the  bad  terms  on  which 
they  had  last  met  were  forgotten  in  the  shock 
which  the  thoughtless  libertine  actually  re- 
ceived on  learning  the  unexpected  death  of 
his  only  parent,  who  died  of  a  fever  in  the 
prime  of  her  days. 

Sorrow  produced  confession,  and  in  the 
course  of  Frank's  visit  Terence  learnt  with 
feelings  little  short  of  horror  in  the  first 
moment,  that  his  infatuated  brother  had 
during  his  absence  actually  married  a  young 
person  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  to  whose  re- 
spectable family  their  union  was  still  a 
secret — ^but  one  that  must  soon  be  divulged. 
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—that  he  was,  as  usual,  entirely  without 
means  of  support,  but  so  humbled,  that  he 
would  thankfully  accept  of  even  the  most 
servile  employment,  if  he  could  support 
himself  and  his  wife,  who  was  yet  a  minor, 
and  whose  fortune  when  obtained  would  be 
trifling. 

It  had  frequently  been  the  task  of  Terence 
to  seek  employ  for  his  improvident  relative 
at  those  times  when  he  was  rendered  desti- 
tute ;  but,  as  it  had  never  occurred  to  him 
to  find  any  thing  which  Frank  could,  or 
would  do,  he  had  for  some  time  declined 
the  task  as  hopeless ;  but,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, conceiving  the  necessity  to  be  more 
pressing  than  ever,  he  was  induced  to  de- 
sire to  place  him  in  his  uncle's  service,  if 
the  partners  of  the  house  permitted  it.  In 
this  endeavour  he  was,  however,  success- 
fully opposed ;  and  in  the  coarse  of  the  in- 
vestigation of  Frank's  character,  which  this 
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unlucky  effort  led  to,  many  things  reached 
the  old  man's  ears  which  had  been  hitherto 
carefully  concealed^in  consequence  of  which 
Frank  was  now  banished  his  house  en- 
tirely,  forbidden  to  hope  for  further  favour, 
and  Terence  was  implicated  in  his  crime. 

Severely  hurt  at  the  bad  success  of  his 
endeavour,  Terence  again  yielded  the  utmost 
relief  in  his  power ;  and,  pitying  the  forlorn 
situation  of  the  young  woman,  who  had 
thus  precipitated  herself  and  unborn  off- 
spring to  ruin,  by  entering  his  family,  he 
ventured  to  petition  their  eldest  brother  to 
invite  them  to  his  house,  and  from  the  an- 
swer  received  to  his  letter,  first  learnt  that 
Frank  had  for  several  years  past  so  pressed 
upon  his  eldest  brother,  and  worked  upon 
his  affections,  his  family  pride,  his  fears  for 
their  mother's  happiness,  or  his  principles 
as  an  honest  man  (in  some  measure  con- 
sidered responsible  for  a  younger  brother) 
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that  he  had  completely  drained  him  of  Acit 
mother's  saviDgs,  and  compelled  him  not 
only  to  give  up  all  hopes  of  establishing  a 
family  himself,  but  to  mortgage  his  latdy 
redeemed  estate,  and  subject  him  to  inno- 
merable  privations.  With  all  this  an  asylum 
to  the  unfortunate  wife  was  not  denied,  and 
at  Terence's  expense  she  removed  thither 
by  way  of  Scotland,  and  there  gave  birth 
to  the  son  with  whom  she  was  then  p(%* 
nant. 

A  short  time  only  elapsed  before  Terence 
(ever  necessary  to  soothe  the  pains  and  aID^ 
liorate  the  ill-humour  of  his  uncle)  in0 
again  restored  to  his  usual  situation,  and  after 
a  time  he  once  more  became  an  inmate  ifi 
his  house.  The  old  man  at  this  period 
having  an  offer  of  a  large  sum  of  money  for 
his  share  in  the  business,  chose  to  aoc^ 
it,  (such  was  his  inveterate  love  of  money) 
instead    of   giving    the    business  to  that 
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^phew  forwhom  he  professed  to  be  accumu^ 
ting  wealth.  Terence  was  much  hurtat  this 
rcomstaace,  because  he  could  in  that  case 
we  provided  for  Frank,  who  still  lay  a  use- 
Bs  burden  on  his  hands,  having  no  ener- 
es  lave  at  the  call  of  pleasure,  which  the 
[ually  exhausted  state  of  his  two  brothers 
'^vented  him  from  enjoying;  he  was, 
^wever,  in  some  degree  once  more  restored 

the  good  graces  of  his  uncle,  and  on  his 
Irning  that  he  was  become  a  father,  he 
undescended  to  bestow  a  trifling  present 
his  wife. 

Nameless  Grange  was  open  to  Frank, 
J,  of  course,  his  unfortunate  wife  ear- 
itly  intreated  him  to  partake  with  her 
I  lonesome  solitude,  but  sincere  welcome 
afforded ;  but  under  pretext  of  London 
Qg  the  only  place  where  a  man  could 
1  employment,  he  evaded  returning  to 

home  his  vices  had  impoverished  until 
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her  minority  expired,  when  he  hastened 
down  to  take  her  into  Ireland »  and  claim 
the  provision  left  her  by  her  parents  from 
the  hands  of  her  guardian ,  who  was  her 
nearest  relation.  To  the  surprise  of  Te- 
rence he  soon  re-appeared  in  London  without 
her^  but  not  without  her  money,  as  all  his 
habits  of  expense  had  evidently  returned. 
He  said : 

''  That  his  Julia's  cousin  being  now  re- 
conciled to  their  marriage,  she  had  deemed 
it  prudent  that  herself  and  infant  should 
remain  some  time  with  Atm,  in  order  further 
to  conciliate  him,  as  he  was  a  widower  of 
large  fortune,  and  one  who  had  much  in 
his  power." 

But  alas!  Terence  found  but  too  soon 
that  the  fortune  of  this  imprudent,  but  un- 
fortunate young  creature,  was  now  being 
squandered  on  a  worthless  woman,  for 
whose  blandishments  she  had  undoubtedly 
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been  forsaken ;  but  before  he  had  time  to 
see  and  reproach  the  unworthy  brother 
whose  conduct  he  abhorred,  he  was  sud- 
denly called  to  the  north,  in  consequence  of 
the  accidental  death  of  that  amiable  brother 
be  esteemed  truly  and  bitterly  deplored. 

Mr.  Nameless  was  seized  with  the  cramp 
whilst  bathing,  and  drowned  before  assist- 
ance could  be  procured  by  the  friend  who 
accompanied  him.  Poor  Terence  found 
that  he  had  died  intestate,  and  of  course 
the  family  estate  descended  to  him,  with  all 
its  burden  of  obligation  and  debts,  which 
were  even  considerably  increased  since  the 
death  of  his  mother.  All  around  bespoke 
poverty  and  desolation;  and  he  read  in 
broken  gates,  unmended  fences,  faUing 
bams,  and  unweeded  gardens,  the  unhappy 
state  of  the  late  owner's  mind ;  who,  pos- 
sessing equal  sensibility  but  less  energy 
than  himself,  had  suffered  their  mutual  dis- 
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appointment  to  prey  upon  his  spirits,  nn- 
nerve  his  mind,  and  entirely  prevent  him 
from  using  the  few  resources  yet  within  his 
power  for  retrieving  his  affairs. 

But  for  the  last-mentioned  stroke  of  mis- 
conduct in  Frank,  Terence  would  have 
immediately  established  him  at  the  Grange, 
and  by  applying  the  profits  of  his  own  earn- 
ings at  the  place,  have  endeavoured  to 
repair  its  dilapidations  and  restore  its  re- 
spectability ;  but  from  the  systematic  adul- 
terer, the  deserter  of  his  own  blood,  his 
heart  shrank,  and  a  very  little  reflection 
showed  him  the  utter  improbability  of 
hoping  that  an  idle,  dissipated  gamester, 
habituated  to  luxury,  unable  to  endure  re- 
flection, and  incapable  of  exertion,  could 
ever  return  to  the  wholesome  exercise  and 
simple  pleasures  of  his  youth ;  still  less 
could  he  reconcile  it  to  his  conscience  to 
bring  such  an  example  among  his  oncor- 
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Tupted  neighbours,   such  a  stain  into  the 
abode  of  his  ancestors. 

Terence's  return  to  London  was  hastened 
by  a  letter  from  one  of  his  employers — all 
of  whom  highly  esteemed  him,  and  at  this 
time  liberally  rewarded  his  services — to  say 
**  that  his  uncle  was  either  dead  or  dying, 
and  of  course  his  presence  was  necessary ; 
idthough  it  was  only  justice  to  add,  that 
Mr.  Francis  had  been  unceasing  in  his 
attention  to  the  old  man  ever  since  his 
seizure,  which,  being  apoplectic,  had  ren- 
dered him  insensible  from  the  first." 

'*  Ah !  my  poor  brother,  thou  hast  died  too 
soon,''  was  the  first  exclamation  of  Terence, 
as  his  eyes  became  filled  with  tears,  and 
the  thought  of  how  much  he  could  now 
have  done  to  help  him  rushed  upon  his 
heart.  The  wealth  he  was  hastening  to 
possess  seemed  to  come  too  late  to  restore 
happiness  or  redeem  character ;  it  fell  like 
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showers  upon  the  rock.  But  at  eight  and 
thirty  it  is  not  too  late  for  the  sensibilities 
of  the  heart  to  revive,  and  the  gifts  of 
fortune  to  be  properly  enjoyed.  His  friend 
hoped  that  for  him,  which  he  could  not 
hope  for  himself. 

When  Terence  arrived  at  his  uncle's 
house,  the  closed  windows  intimated  that 
all  was  over.  He  perceived,  too,  that  pre- 
parations were  making  for  the  funeral; 
but  he  felt  surprised  that  among  the 
strangers  necessary  for  the  awful  task,  not 
one  of  the  former  servants*  could  be  found, 
nor  any  person  who  seemed  to  recognise 
hirrif  or  be  aware  of  his  claims  to  attention ; 
and  wearied  as  he  was  with  a  journey  of 
three  hundred  miles,  he  felt  it  necessary  to 
inquire  for  another  resting  place  than  that 
his  own  house  afforded. 

Whilst  desiring  one  of  the  undertaker's 
men  to  fetch  him  a  hackney  coach,  the 
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principal  himself  appeared,  and  bowing 
with  an  air  of  embarrassment  in  his  coun- 
tenance, informed  him  ''that  the  funeral 
was  fixed  for  the  following  day,  and  his 
presence  would  be  certainly  desired  by  Mr. 
Nameless,  the  executor.'* 

''  I  am  the  person  of  whom  you  speak/' 
replied  Terence,  "  and  I  would  rather  that 
the  last  duties  were  not  paid  till  the  follow- 
ing morning.  Yet  if  all  is  ordered — ^if  it  is 
necessary — ^I  must  agree." 

**A — hem.  The  funeral  goes  down  to 
the  estate  in  Wiltshire.  It  is  so  ordered  in 
the  will/' 

•*  I  must  see  Mr.  Walter  upon  it.  I 
suppose  this  circumstance  has  obliged  him 
to  bring  the  will  forward,  otherwise  it  would 
be  premature." 

"  Mr.  Walter,  hem !  hem !  I  beg  pardon, 
Sir,  that  is  the  gemman  as  was  here  this 
morning,  and  he  seemed  to  wish  to  make  a 
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piece  of  work — but  it  wouldn't  do — ^wouldn't 
do  at  ally  Sir.  I  says,  says  I,  I  am  put  in 
by  the  real  heir  and  executor,  Francis 
Nameless,  Esq.,  as  he  now  is,  though  as  I 
takes  it,  he'll  take  testator's  name,  and  as 
to  all  you  says,  or  any  other  lawyer,  that's 
nothing  to  me.  Not,  Sir,  but  of  course  if 
any  thing  improper  is  done,  why  I  must  be 
paid  by  the  raal  heir ; — as  to  my  bills  I 
defy  any  body  to  say  they  can  perform 
cheaper  —  hearses,  plumes,  scutcheons, 
truncheon  men,  mutes,  coachmen,  and  so 
forth  included;  and  as  to  the  article  of 
coffins,  I'll  venture  to  say.  Sir,  that  you 
will  not  meet  with  a  person  that  can  suit 
you,  or  any  other  gemman  better." 

The  undertaker  looked  up,  probably  to 
measure  his  auditor  by  his  eye  for  his 
last  house,  but  that  auditor  was  gone,  be 
had  entered  the  hackney-coach  and  or- 
dered   it   to  •  drive  to  the  attorney  of  his 
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late  ancle,  with  whom  his  will  and  other 
papers  of  consequence  were  deposited. 

Mr.  Walter,  the  attorney,  was  by  no 
means  surprised  to  see  him,  though  it  was 
now  late  in  the  evening,  for  he  was  aware 
of  the  overwhelming  astonishment  which 
must  seize  him  on  hearing  of  any  other 
will  than  that  which  he  still  held ;  but  he 
informed  Terence,  ''  that  immediately  after 
the  death  of  the  testator,  he  hietd  been 
summoned  to  his  house,  and  required  to 
deliver  up  the  bonds  and  other  documents 
in  his  hands,  and  compelled  to  listen  to  a 
will  executed  as  it  appeared  by  the  deceased 
a  few  days  previous  to  his  death,  in  which 
Francis  Nameless  was  appointed  his  sole 
heir,  although  with  an  aflfectation  of  justice, 
one  thousand  pounds  were  bequeathed  to 
Terence,  and  a  few  trifling  legacies  to  his 
oldest  servants." 

*^This  paper,"  added  Mr.  Walter,  "is 
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regularly  witnessed,  and  no  form  seems 
wanting  to  its  validity ;  but  it  is  notorious 
that  all  the  old  servants  are  out  of  the  way, 
that  the  attorney  employed  was  an  utter 
stranger,  and  the  medical  men  are  all  de- 
cidedly  of  opinion,  that  the  deceased  could 
neither  hold  a  pen,  understand  a  sentence, 
or  by  any  possible  action  dictate  a  single 
line ;  in  fact,  the  only  symptom  of  sanity 
he  ever  discovered,  from  the  moment  of  his 
seizure  to  that  of  his  departure,  was  evinc- 
ing a  wish  for  you." 

'*  Poor  old  man  I  he  did  not  then  deceive 
me,  and  for  all  the  rest  I  must  forgive  him," 
said  Terence. 

*'  That  the  whole  is  a  forgery  can  admit 
of  no  possible  doubt ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  difficulties  which  properly  belong  to 
setting  wills  aside,  in  this  case  I  believe  it 
might  be  done  with  little,  for  it  is  a  down- 
right, barefaced  robbery." 
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**  And  in  what  way  would  the  perpe- 
trator of  such  a  rohbery  become  amen- 
able to  the  law  ?" 

"  As  a  felon  certainly !  In  my  opinion 
hanging  is  too  good  for  him  in  the  present 
case,  for  he  has  not  merely  violated  all 
law,  but  all  the  principles  which  bind  so- 
ciety together/' 

A  deadly  qiialm,  a  cold  shivering  of  the 
limbs,  and  a  half-uttered  observation,  '^  that 
his  journey  was  too  much  for  him,"  was 
Terence's  only  reply.  He  went  to  his  inn, 
and  for  some  days  he  was  shut  up  in  his 
room,  but  though  looking  wretchedly,  and 
eating  nothing,  hQ  refused  to  acknowledge 
he  was  ill.  As  soon  as  he  was  able  to  make 
his  appearance  at  his  office,  he  announced 
to  his  employers  '*  an  intention  of  removing 
to  his  native  country  the  moment  his  place 
could  be  supplied." 

An  increase  of  salary  was  offered  to  him, 
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an  asQistant  in  his  department,  and  finally  a 
share  in  the  concern,  all  of  which  were 
thankfully,  but  fiiUy  declined. 

"  But  you  are  in  the  very  prime  of  life,  • 
Mr.  Nameless,  and  you  have  not  the  mecm 
of  retiring  ?'* 

''  I  am  in  the  prime  of  life,  I  can  work, 
and  I  mil  work,  but  it  shall  be  among  men, 
not  crocodiles ; — ^pardon  me,  you  are  men, 
and  kind  ones  too  ;  you  took  me  from  po- 
verty, and  you  would  have  made  me  rich, 
but  I  cannot  live  any  longer  in  this  town ; 
my  health — yes  I  my  health  requires  my 
native  air." 

The  bilious  skin,  the  hollow  eye,  and 
sinking  chest  of  Terence,  rendered  this 
appeal  irresistible ;  and  since  he  could  not 
be  retained,  he  was  suffered  to  depart  im- 
mediately, for  a  very  few  days  sufficed  to 
settle  affairs,  which  had  never  known  de- 
rangement. He  received  from  his  late  home 
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the  wardrobe  and  other  things  he  had  left 
there ;  but  to  various  advances  made  by  the 
present  owner  towards  personal  intercourse 
he  was  invulnerable ;  one  only  gleam  of 
satisfaction  passed  his  breast  on  this  subject, 
it  was  that  of  learning  that  the  wife  of 
Frank  had  arrived  to  share  the  splendid  for- 
tune in  which  he  was  now  revelling ;  but  this 
was  the  last  ray  he  ever  permitted  to  glance 
upon  his  heart,  from  a  source  he  loathed, 
despised,  and  reprobated. 

It  was  winter  when  Terence  arrived  at 
Nameless  Grange,  and  every  thing  looked 
even  more  wretched  than  before;  but  its 
desolation  was  welcome  to  the  withered 
heart  and  perverted  feelings  of  the  owner, 
who  felt  in  its  contrast  to  his  wonted  com- 
forts and  just  expectations,  a  kind  of  right 
to  the  indulgence  of  indignant  emotions  and 
angry  complaints.  Too  proud  to  advert  to 
his  actual  wrongs,  and  determined  never  to 
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suffer  the  name  of  his  brother  to  pass  his 
lips,  or  be  made  the  subject  of  remark  or 
inquiry  in  his  presence,  he  yet  permitted  the 
ill-humour  Frank  had  excited,  to  expend 
itself  on  all  within  his  circle,  unconscious  of 
the  tyranny  he  was  exercising.  Accus- 
tomed to  consider  himself  as  injured  and 
trampled  upon,  he  forgot  that  his  wrongs 
were  not  read  in  his  countenance,  but  met 
every  advance  to  friendship  as  if  it  were 
dictated  by  curiosity  which  insulted,  or 
hypocrisy  which  disgusted  him ;  -and  during 
the  first  winter,  his  hand  was  against  every 
man,  and  of  course  every  man's  hand 
against  him. 

But  the  curse  of  Ishmael,  though  it  might 
light  upon  Terence,  could  not  remain  with 
him ;  and  as  soon  as  the  season  permitted,  he 
plunged  at  once  into  all  the  severe  labours 
and  coarse  avocations  of  toiling  husbandry. 
With  a  kind  of  savage  hostility  to  his  former 
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he  adopted  the  meanest  clothing, 
lest  food,  and  the  most  laborious 
n  a  short  time  the  consciousness  of 
[ual  to  the  task  he  had  assigned 
encouraged  him  to  proceed;  his 
irritability  became  less,  and  his  bile 
le;  he  slept  soundly  and  awoke 
1 ;  his  love  for  his  neighbourhood 
,  and  he  rejoiced  that  he  was  an 
it  of  his  native  mountains,  not 
they  had  taken  him  from  the  haunts 
but  because  there  were  yet  men  to 
1  whom  he  might  in  some  manner 
without  affecting  to  love. 
Swift,  in  one  of  his  misanthropical 
I  says,  "  he  hates  mankind  as  a 
but  he  can  love  Dick,  Tom,  or  Ned 
AS  any  one/'  The  misanthropy  of 
s  took  a  different  direction  ;  he  had 
individual  for  whom  he  cared,  but 
1  every  group  of  children  he  saw, 
tie  company  of  aged  people  warmed 
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his  heart  in  despite  of  the  coldness  he  en* 
deavoured  to  wrap  it  in  ;  by  degrees,  there- 
fore he  went  out  of  his  own  domestic  circle 
to  secure  good  for  others,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  embarrassments  which  still  loaded 
him,  and  the  privations  he  personally  en- 
dured to  redeem  his  estate,  he  yet  on  every 
worthy  occasion  bestowed  donations  with  a 
princely  spirit  and  applied  his  knowledge  and 
his  labour  with  the  head  of  a  Solomon,  and 
the  strength  of  a  Sampson,  and  though  still 
living  as  a  recluse  in  his  house,  he  was 
far  the  most  important  person  in  his 
parish. 

The  second  spring  had  risen  on  his 
labours  when  an  event  occurred  which  by 
greatly  increasing  his  power,  and  relieving 
his  embarrassments,  restored  him  a  little  to 
society  ;  this  was  the  death  of  an  old  man 
who  had  been  many  years  in  the  service  of 
his  late  uncle,  and  who,  struck  with  the  in- 
justice with  which  Terence  had  been  treated, 
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left  him  the  aceumulated  savings  of  a  long 
life,  having  himself  survived  his  relations. 
With  this  welcome  legacy,  Terence  not 
only  emancipated  his  paternal  acres  from 
thraldom,  but  was  enabled  to  build,  plant, 
drain  and  cultivate  wherever  it  was  required, 
and  by  a  lucky  purchase  considerably  in-* 
crease  the  estate. 

He  was  enabled  also  to  marry. 

Alice,  now  arrived  at  her  thirty-fourth 
year,  was  yet  the  fairest  maid  in  her  parish, 
and  the  duteous  attentions  with  which  she 
attended  on  her  parents,  whose  youngest 
child  she  was,  rendered  her  the  theme  of 
panegyric  to  every  aged  pei;son.  It  was 
said  *^  that  she  had  refused  many  a  good 
offer  for  their  sakes,  because  all  the  rest  of 
her  sisters  were  married  to  the  south}" 
perhaps  this  was  the  case,  for  it  is  certain 
that  a  more  tender  child  never  existed. 
When,  however,  Terence,  in  an  \mlover-like 
way  made  advances  in  all  the  roughness  of 
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his  newly-adopted  character,  Alice  made  as 
Uttle  opposition  to  his  wishes  as  could  be 
expected  from  so  steady  a  maiden. 

Her  parents  were  both  hastening  to  the 
grave,  and  they  bestowed  her  upon  him 
with  pleasure,  and  a  handsome  portion  mto 
the  bargain.  The  death  of  these  good 
people  one  after  the  other,  by  calling  her 
from  home  for  a  considerable  time,  gave  the 
habits  of  her  husband  time  to  grow  upon 
him,  and  before  she  could  be  called  settled 
as  a  wife,  he  might  be  considered  a  con- 
firn^ed  old  bachelor. 

The  progress  of  time  is  allowed  by  all  to 
have  a  fatal  effect  on  that  vivacity  of 
temper  and  tenderness  of  heart  which  con- 
stitute the  best  part  of  love ;  but  perhaps 
even  time  itself  is  less  injurious  to  this  ex- 
quisite plant  than  the  wearisome  drudgery 
of  unrequited  toil,  where  hope  sickens  at  the 
long  perspective  before  her.  Disappoint- 
ment, ingratitude,  contempt  of 
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all  tend  in  general  to  destroy  those  generous 
ardours  and  disinterested  attachments, 
which  belong  to  the  first  blossoms  of 
life. 

Terence  had  suffered  all  these,  his  heart 
was  sobered  by  time,  and  chilled  by  habit, 
even  before  it  was  contracted  by  suffering ; 
and  he  even  affected  to  have  all  these  effects 
upon  him  much  stronger  than  he  really  had. 
Of  course  nothing  could  be  more  unlover- 
like  than  he  was  when  he  wooed  that  gentle, 
simple,  yet  sensible  and  good  woman,  who 
took  him  with  all  his  failings,  without  the 
hope  of  reforming  his  peculiarities,  but  cer- 
tainly not  without  that  of  being  beloved 
the  more  for  bearing  with  them. 

She  was  not  aware  that  no  man  adopts 
any  error  tillhe  has  lost  the  sense  of  its  being 
such,  and  that  many  a  well-meaning  man 
who  would  either  shun  a  directly  vicious 
propensity,  or  having  fallen  into  the  snare, 
repent  it  with  contrition,  may  yet,  day  by 
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day,  practise  unconsciously  some  minor 
fault,  destructive  of  domestic  happiness  and 
of  course  unworthy  of  his  own  charac- 
ter. 

Mr.  Nameless  highly  esteemed,  nay  he 
even  tenderly  loved  his  wife ;  that  constancy 
of  affection,  that  purity  of  principle,  that 
devotedness  to  her  parents,  that  unohtrusive 
but  never  failing  piety  to  God,  which  he 
well  knew  her  to  possess,  were  all  duly 
weighed  in  his  own  heart,  but  it  was  only 
there,  for  in  his  manners  little  of  the  effects 
of  his  judgment  was  perceptible.  These 
were  negligent  or  severe,  as  his  avocations 
engaged,  or  his  humour  affected  him. 

Of  women,  their  peculiarities,  infirmities, 
privileges,  errors,  or  endearments,  he  was 
totally  ignorant,  and  he  seemed  determined 
to  remain  so,  lest  he  should  in  any  way 
compromise  the  rude  independence  and  un- 
trammelled liberty  of  life  he  had  adopted. 
To  his  mother  he  had  ever  looked  up ;  but 
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on  all  the  rest  of  her  sex  he  looked  down  ; 
and  although  he  allowed  to  all  of  his  ovm 
sex,  however  inferior  their  condition,  that 
manly  independence  of  conduct  and  opinion 
which  was  ever  adopted  by  himself  towards 
his  employers,  yet  he  had  no  notion  of  any 
woman  being  other  than  the  abject  slave  of 
man,  whom  it  was  his  duty  indeed  to  pro- 
tect, but  his  privilege  to  despise.  He  was 
too  upright  to  use  any  woman  ill,  but  he 
was  deficient  in  perception  of  her  just  claims 
and  her  real  situation  in  civilized  society, 
and  was  not  aware  that  unmerited  austerity, 
long  fits  of  silence,  petty  acts  of  parsimony, 
or  even  those  of  bounty  in  which  she  is  not 
made  a  party,  dress  which  disgusts  her,  and 
employments  which  derange  the  comforts 
of  her  house,  are  all  so  many  sins  against 
wedded  harmony,  and  acts  of  unkindness, 
which  corrode  the  heart  of  a  tender,  obedient 
and  confiding  wife. 
It  may  be  said,  '*  that  though  obedience  is 
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a  "wife's  first  duty,  yet  self-respect  is  a 
second/'  and  ''  that  when  an  otherwise  good 
man  falls  from  hahit  or  humour  into  little 
errors,  such  a  one  should  be  gently  ad- 
monished ;"  but  really  gentle  admonition  is 
so  scarce,  severe^  and  so  disagreeable,  that  I 
cannot  bring  myself  to  recommend  the 
practise  to  ladies,  but  I  would  appeal  to  the 
feelings  of  every  honest,  honourable  man 
against  himself  on  these  occasions,  and  as 
soon  as  any  one  can  bring  home  Nathan's 
words,  **  thou  art  the  man/'  to  his  own 
bosom,  he  will  not  hesitate  to  amend  his  way. 
To  return  to  poor  Terence:  his  estate 
now  looked  well  and  yielded  well,  both  to 
himself  and  tenants,  for  whose  welfare  he 
was  ever  most  anxious ;  but  he  still  laboured 
as  if  his  passion  for  work  and  rags  was  in- 
exhaustible, and  his  wife  and  servants  were 
in  this  respect  rendered  bone  of  his  bone. 
The  affairs  of  the  parish,  like  Desdemona's 
house   affairsi  would   indeed  "  draw  him 
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thence ;"  but  like  her,  he  dispatched  them 
with  as  much  speed  as  he  could,  that  he 
might  return  to  labour,  of  which  he  was  no 
niggard,  even  for  strangers  as  well  as  neigh- 
bours ;  and  his  ambition  was  gratified  still 
more  when  the  old  men  declared  him  '^  the 
best  ditcher  in  the  country,"  than  when  a 
bench  of  magistrates  acknowledged  the 
soundness  of  his  arguments,  and  admired  the 
precision,  vigour,  and  unvarnished,  but 
manly  eloquence  of  his  style.  This  style 
was  certainly  his  own,  for  in  his  whole  life 
he  had  never  had  time  for  reading,  and  for 
the  punishment  of  his  wife,  whom  he  once 
caught  weeping  over  a  bit  of  a  love-story 
bought  of  a  wandering  pedlar,  every  book, 
save  the  Bible  and  Common  Prayer-book, 
were  banished  the  house,  and  even  these 
were  interdicted,  save  at  those  hours  when 
it  was  well  known  the  cares  of  the  dairy 
forbade  their  use.  ^*  Practise  what  you 
hear,  and  receive  your  knowledge  from  the 
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rector,"  was  Terence's  constant  maxim  to 
others,  and,  unlike  many  lawgivers,  he  gave 
example  as  well  as  precept. 

Yet  it  is  certain  that  if  he  had  not  studied 
much,  he  had  caught  up  scraps  of  law- 
knowledge  with  which  he  edified,  as- 
tonished, or  vexed  the  natives;  for  he 
quoted  authors  of  this  description  with  a 
faithfulness  of  memory  and  accuracy  of 
language,  which  proved  how  well  such 
studies  accorded  with  his  taste.  When 
visiting  Frank,  and  waiting  his  slow  motions 
in  the  morning,  or  his  late  return  to  his 
chamber  in  the  evening,  Coke  upon  Lit- 
tleton laid  upon  the  table  as  a  matter  of 
course,  or  a  few  scattered  reports  had  en- 
gaged him,  and  the  otherwise  wearisome 
time  passed  on  unheeded ;  and  these  dull 
details  being  unmixed  with  **  baser  or  lighter 
matter,"  kept  possession  of  his  brain  through 
many  a  long  walk  in  the  environs  of  the 
metropolis,  during  the  only  day  in  wUch  he 
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3  that  salutary  exercise  in  which 
lelighted.  These  subjects  in  his 
^ears,  when  sorrow  had  wounded 
)ppres8ed  him,  took  place  of  those 
dreams  he  had  formerly  indulged 
i,  to  Primrose  Hill,  when  every 
1  he  met  reminded  him  of  Alice, 
try  ramble  on  Hampstead  Heath, 
breeze  seemed  to  breathe  of  the 
it  mountains  where  his  heart  re- 

a  few  years  after  Terence's  return, 
)re,  as  we  have  already  said,  a  very 
aippearance  in  his  neighbourhood, 
little  property  which  changed  its 
ecame  more  than  double  its  value, 
that  which  remained  in  the  same 
.8  beautified  and  enriched,  without 
lied  into  formality,  or  tortured  into 
resque.  The  roads  drew  visitors, 
rs  became  admirers,  and  land  was 
i,  mansions  built,  and  the  poor 
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employed,  in  a  district  which,  though  thin 
in  population,  had  hitherto  heen  unable  to 
rear  the  hardy  race  of  *^  bold  peasantry''  to 
which  she  had  given  birth. 

Yes  !  all  things  changed,  and  improved, 
save  him  who  taught  them  progression  ;  he 
stood  alone f  like  the  bare  rock  which  shake? 
from  its  craggy  sides  the  fostering  soil 
which  would  clothe  it  with  flowers  ;  but  he 
was  not  like  the  rock  invulnerable  ;  and  the 
society  which  first  diverted  his  attention 
next  amused  his  fancy,  then  roused  his 
judgment,  and  finally,  by  engaging  his 
afiections,  touched  his  heart  and  reformed 
his  manners. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


From  the  sources  of  improvement  we 
have  already  mentioned ,  Emma  became, 
although  not  a  proficient  in  fashionable 
accompliBbments,  yet  so  far  taught  as  to 
iMve  her  no  cause  to  blush  in  much  higher 
circles.  She  could  draw  better,  perhaps, 
than  she  could  do  any  thing  else,  because 
the  beautiful  country  around  her  offered  a 
perpetual  incitement.     She  possessed  also 
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uncommon  facility  with  her  pen,  and  not 
only  wrote  a  very  beautiful  hand,  but  had  the 
power  of  imitating  any  hand  or  ornament  in 
penmanship  which  met  her  eye.  This  at- 
tainment was  made  entirely  under  Mr. 
Nameless,  who,  when  he  perceived  Mrs. 
Caversham's  ill-suppressed  smile,  though 
his  features  bespoke  a  desire  to  smile  with 
her,  would  calmly  observe,  **  that  since  she 
was  to  write  she  might  as  well  write  well  as 
illy — he  abhorred  all  mediums;  it  was  a 
proof  of  little  mind  to  be  content  with  half 
of  any  thing." 

So  far  as  depended  upon  the  good-will 
or  exertions  of  her  teachers  she  was  singu- 
larly happy,  for  the  curate  looked  to  his 
lady  pupil  as  the  reward  of  many  a  weari- 
some hour  among  his  little  flock  of  shrewd 
urchins,  whose  acuteness  he  would  some- 
times have  willingly  exchanged  for  a  more 
stupid  but  obedient  race.  Tfiis  young  man 
was  indefatigable,  in  improving  himself  that 
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he  might  improve  Miss  Emma ;  and  such 
was  the  happy  temper  of  the  sprightly  girl, 
now  in  the  very  heyday  of  health  and  early 
youth,  that  although  his  outr^  manners,  in 
which  perfect  simplicity  was  united  with  an 
affected  solemnity,  adopted  under  the  idea 
that  it  belonged  to  his  office,  often  would 
have  led  her  to  laugh  at  his  expense,  she 
never  indulged  it  without  instant  self- 
reproach  and  abundance  of  reparation. 

It  was  next  to  impossible  but  that  a  little 
of  the  wild  and  romantic  would  mingle  in 
the  mind  of  a  young  creature,  who  never 
looked  out  of  her  window  without  beholding 
those  grand  and  beautiful  features  of  nature, 
which,  under  the  various  forms  in  which 
the  changing  elements  of  a  mountainous 
country  array  them,  can  hardly  fail  to 
awaken  poetic  conception  in  minds  capable 
of  sublime  feeling,  or  subject  to  youthful 
sensibility.  Enmia's  heart  was  warm  with 
every  cherished  "  charity  of  life  ;'*  her  be- 
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nevolence  was  unbounded,  her  confidence 
unblighted.  Towards  every  creature  around 
her,  her  heart  expanded ;  and  although  her 
esteem  and  affection  were  not  bestowed  in- 
discriminately,  yet  every  one  had  a  portion 
of  her  good-will.  These  generous  over- 
flowings of  the  heart  met  of  course  with 
abundance  of  objects  on  which  to  expend 
themselves  in  the  domestic  animals  by  which 
she  was  surrounded  ;  the  plajrful  calf,  the 
pet  lamb,  the  shepherd's  dog,  and  the 
bounding  foal,  besides  a  numerous  family  of 
the  feathered  race,  were  her  playfellows, 
her  charge,  and  her  delight  at  some  times ; 
but  at  others,  her  vivid  imagination  took 
the  lead,  and  peopled  the  world  around  her 
with  ideal  beings  far  more  interesting;— 
every  mountain  had  its  appropriate  genii, 
every  valley  its  race  of  fairies  ; — witches 
dwelt  in  the  secluded  hut,  and  the  spirit  of 
the  storm  looked  from  the  black  clouds  that 
shrouded    the   fells.     Nor   did   the   long 
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rambles  she  made  alone  furnish  food  for 
fancy;  records  of  feudal  times,  mouldy 
parchment&y  anecdotes  of  border  frays,  and 
in  nearer  times,  of  the  rebellion,  all  served 
to  awaken  sentiments  of  heroic  generosity, 
profound  sensibility,  inviolable  attachment, 
unshaken  fortitude,  and  pious  resignation, , 
mingled,  it  is  true,  with  a  belief  in  the  im- 
probable, and  a  taste  for  wild  project  and 
manly  courage,  which  was  but  too  likely  to 
render  her  in  after-life  liable  to  imposition, 
and  prone  to  susceptibility,  the  common 
errors  of  secluded  existence. 

From  the  evils  consequent  on  such  ideas, 
Mrs.  Caversham  sought  to  guard  her  by 
rendering  herself  the  confidant  of  every 
soaring  flight  of  fancy,  and  the  willing 
listener  to  all  those  tales  of  olden  times, 
and  even  of  witchcraft  and  hobgoblins, 
which  were  daily  gleaned  from  the  good 
old  uncle  of  Mrs.  Nameless,  who  still  in  his 
green   old   age  would  hobble  up  the  hill 
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every  fine  day  to  see  his  niece,  and  have  a 
chat  with  the  gentle  lassie. 

£mraa  never  caught  a  glimpse  of  his 
silver  locks  as  he  rose  slowly  up  the  steep 
ascent  without  flying  down  the  meadows  to 
meet  him,  and  offering  her  ivory  shoulder 
in  aid  of  his  staff ;  and  often  did  they  pre- 
sent to  her  mother,  who  followed  to  wel- 
come the  good  old  man,  with  her  glowing 
cheek,  soft,  yet  sparkling  eyes,  and  luxu- 
riant hair  fanned  by  the  breeze,  a  picture 
on  which  Raphael  might  have  gazed  enrap- 
tured, combining  thus  all  that  is  venerable 
and  endearing  in  age,  with  all  that  could 
charm  in  youthful  woman. 

Never  did  Emma  fail  to  return  with  the  old 
man  to  his  neat  and  almost  elegant  cottage 
on  the  banks  of  the  lake,  which  when  clear 
and  smiling  she  frequently  ventured  upon, 
even  with  her  ancient  guide,  who  could  still 
pull  an  oar  with  a  power  seldom  enjoyed  by 
the   inhabitants  of  cities.     When   he  had 
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pushed  off  to  some  pleasant  resting-place, 
where  the  sun  shone  brightly  on  a  green 
dingle,  tinged  with  gold  the  deep  purple  of 
the  hills,  or  sparkled  in  some  far  distant 
shower,  he  would  relate  stories  on  which 
her  eager  mind  hung  with  delight.  It  is 
true,  there  were  also  times  when  Emma 
saw  their  futility,  and  others  might  have 
been  disgusted  with  their  folly,  but  they  had 
passed  over  his  lips  and  were  purified,  for 
he  was  aged,  and  amiable,  and  good. 

Possessed  of  such  native  taste  and  obser- 
vation,  the  old  man  could  lead  her  to  any 
point  from  which  the  finest  scenery  could 
be  seen,  and  could  acquaint  her  with  every 
appearance  in  the  elements  which  indicated 
change  ;  under  his  care  the  tempest  rarely 
caught  her,  and  he  knew  where  the  smooth 
stream  reflected  its  deep  shadows  with  the 
purest  light,  the  mingling  hues  of  autumn 
softened  into  their  happiest  harmony,  or 
the  jutting  crags  of  grey  rock  caught  the 
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gayest  sunbeams.  He  could  also  tell  her 
the  name  of  every  wild  j9ower  that  grew, 
and  the  use  of  every  herb  fostered  in  his 
little  garden,  or  springing  in  the  marsh,  or 
mountain — he  could  shew  where  to  gather 
strawberries  in  summer,  and  blackberries 
in  autumn,  and  when  she  had  plucked 
them  he  would  sit  down  on  the  moss  and 
teach  her  to  sing  long  ditties  to  old  Gaelic 
tunes,  which  bespoke  the  land  from  which 
they  were  borrowed ;  but  when  the  sun 
set  upon  their  rambles,  this  melody  was 
exchanged  for  a  short  evening  hymn,  io 
which  their  mingled  yet  distinct  voices 
awakened  soft  sounds  of  far  distant  echoes 
and  died  away  with  the  expiring  day,  in 
words  expressive  of  hope  for  the  brighter 
dawning  of  an  eternal  morning. 

Wherever  sorrow  had  made  a  visit, 
wherever  death  had  made  a  chasm,  or 
poverty  a  want ;  thither  he  led  her  willing 
steps,  fully  persuaded  that  she  would  be  an 
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effectual  consoler,  and  that  her  own  young 
heart  would  be  the  better  for  the  pain  its 
sympathy  might  cause,  and  here  his  na- 
tive strength  of  mind  and  unsophisticated 
benevolence  appeared  unmixed  with  the 
weakness  of  garrulous  old  age,  though 
exhibited  with  the  pious  simplicity  of  the 
times  and  people  with  whom  his  long  life 
had  passed  and  was  now  passing  away. 

**  Emma,  honey,  ye'll  just  go  down  with 
me  to  see  the  puir  wife,  whose  husband  was 
taken  last  night.  And  ye'll  put  on  your 
bonnet  and  shawl  that  we  may  not  look 
flighty,  for  a  gay  face  gies  a  deep  wound  to 
a  woeful  heart.  Not  that  I  like  to  grieve 
ye  neither,  honey,  but  it  is  better  we  should 
spend  a  sad  hour  than  puir  Sally  be  left  to 
fretting  alone.  Our  blessed  Liord,  ye  mind, 
wept  over  Lazarus,and  what  are  we  that  we 
should  spare  ourselves  the  sight  of  sorrow  ?" 
Puir   man,  he's  gone   in  the  prime  of  his 

B  3 
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days,  what  he's  not  sae  auld  av'  I  am  by 
some  six  or  seven  years,  Pm  thinking.'' 

£mma  could  scarcely  forbear  a  smile  for 
a  moment  when  this  observation  came, 
although  she  knew  by  this  time  that  a 
hundred  in  Cumberland  is  scarcely  past  a 
man's  prime,  and  that  people  only  become 
elderly  at  ninety ;  but  that  smile  was  quickly 
suppressed  when  the  thought  crossed  her 
mind  that  he  too  must  some  day  leave 
her,  and  at  this  time  it  might  be  truly 
said  that  she  could  have  '*  better  spared 
a  younger  man."  But  as  if  guessing  kc' 
thoughts,  he  would  on  such  a  suggestioa, 
express  such  willingness  to  depart,  aocb 
calm  reliance  on  divine  mercy,  and  sucb 
clear  views  of  immortal  happiness  as  tbe 
gift  of  redeeming  love,  that  as  EmD** 
listened  to  him  her  heart  rose  to  devotioOi 
and  like  him  reposed  with  faith  on  the 
promise  of  the  Gospel,  and  as  she  press- 
ed the  withered   hand  of    the    old   tnao 
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between  hers,  her  eyes  glistened  through 
her  tears,  as  she  repeated, 

**  Oh  yes !  I  know  that  we  shall  meet 
and  part  no  more  ;  I  shall  never  be  weary, 
nor  will  you  be  feeble  then." 

It  was,  however,  very  seldom  in  the 
power  of  Anthony  to  lead  Emma  to  the 
house  of  death,  for  that  was  an  event  that 
rarely  took  place  ;  but  disease  visited  the  in- 
habitants some  times,  and  accidents  will  oc- 
cur to  all  labouring  classes.  Emma  could  read 
the  Bible  to  a  rheumatic  subject,  she  could 
dress  a  wound,  use  a  roller,  or  apply  a 
never-failing  unguent  of  Mr.  Nameless's 
making,  with  such  skiU,  that  not  a  few 
considered  her  as  possessed  of  magical 
art  in  the  application,  and  every  sound 
of  her  voice  seemed  to  console  the  hearer 
almost  as  much  as  the  words  she  uttered, 
for  our  senses  are  quicker  than  our  minds. 
Yet  it  was  certain  that  not  only  the  young 
curate  but  the  old  rector  gave  Emma  great 
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credit  for  all  those  labours  of  love  in  which 
the  sick  were  aided  by  her  attentions;— 
those  times  in  which  the  poor  were  bene- 
fited by  her  charities  came  less  under  their 
eyes — for  the  Cumberland  people  never 
complain,,  nor  even  accept  of  help  until 
they  are  compelled;  and  this  well-known 
temper  induces  the  parish-officers  to  ad- 
minister relief  with  far  more  liberality 
than  is  accorded  in  richer,  but  more  popu- 
lous districts. 

It  is  true  this  independence  has  its  draw- 
back ;  people  are  often  found  unwilling  to 
work,  averse  to  seeking  any  employment, 
and  often  inclined  rather  haughtily  to 
reject,  than  thankfully  to  accept,  that 
which  is  evidently  necessary  for  their  re- 
lief. Generally  hospitable,  good-natured, 
and  kind-hearted,  in  prosperity,  they  har- 
den themselves  to  endure  in  adversitv,  and 
in  that  hardness  go  beyond  the  mark,  and 
frequently  scorn  the  hand  held  out  to  sue* 
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cour  them.  With  each  other  this  may  pass, 
because  it  is  understood,  but  a  person  used 
to  the  civilities  practised  in  London,  or 
other  large  towns,  where  there  are  very 
many  candidates  for  labour,  finds  it  unplea- 
sant to  live  among  those  who  accept  em- 
ployment as  if  they  granted  a  favour,  do  it 
as  if  they  chose  to  do  it  ill,  and  treat  you 
as  if  you  were  tyrannical  in  the  very  point 
where  you  are  kind. 

Emma  had  the  art  of  conferring  obliga- 
tion as  if  it  were  receiving  favour,  because 
the  delicacy  of  her  nature  was  equally 
marked  with  its  compassion  and  genero- 
sity, and  the  inferiority  of  the  claimant 
was  no  hindrance  to  the  exercise  of  this 
qualifying  virtue ;  she  was  really  humble  as 
well  as  modest,  and  accustoming  herself 
to  contemplate  God  in  his  greatness,  and 
the  more  majestic  works  of  his  hands, 
she  did  not  dwell  so  much  on  the  little 
distinctions  which  rank  and  fortune  make  in 
his  creatures,  as  on  the  difference  made  by 
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talent  and  virtue.  She  therefore  felt  every 
good  man  her  equal,  be  his  station  in  life 
what  it  might,  and  every  man  was  good 
in  Emma's  eyes  till  she  knew  him  to  be 
positively  bad. 

As  the  duties  he  had  prescribed  to  him- 
self declined  with  the  declining  year,  Mr. 
Nameless  became  at  liberty  to  take  poor 
old  Anthony's  place  in  Emma's  rambles, 
which  with  him  embraced  a  much  wider 
circle,  and  were  frequently  taken  on  horse- 
back ;  for  riding  well  having  been  one  of 
the  regular  accomplishments  of  his  poor 
mother's,  it  was  considered  by  him  as  an 
essential  in  education.  Sometimes  on  these 
occasions  they  would  in  autumn  pass  a 
smart  party  in  a  landau,  scampering  along 
the  margin  of  the  lake,  who  were  on  a  tour; 
and  at  other  times  descry  a  solitary  artist 
sketching  in  some  secluded  spot ;  but  these 
accidents  brought  them  no  nearer  to  ac- 
quaintance with  the  busy  and  fashionable 
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world :  indeed  their  solitude  was  rather  in- 
creased than  diminished  as  time,  and  even 

society,  advanced.  By  degrees  the  cor- 
respondents of  Mrs.  Caversham  ceased  to 
give  her  news  from  the  metropolis,  for  the 
wonders  of  which  she  had  written  on  her 
arrival  had  ceased  to  interest  them,  and  the 
gay  and  genteel  families  who  resided  near 
the  Lake  during  the  months  of  summer, 
only  had  the  effect  of  sending  Emma  to 
ramble  up  the  mountains  instead  of  explor- 
ing its  banks ;  for  as  she  sought  no  admira- 
tion she  wished  for  no  interruption,  and 
timidity  ever  seeks  retirement,  save  when  a 
more  preponderating  motive  affects  it. 

Mr.  Nameless  and  her  mother  indeed 
both  combined  to  keep  her  as  far  as  they 
could  out  of  the  road  to  attention,  without 
seeming  to  make  it  a  point ;  for  they  wished 
not  to  expose  so  fair  a  flower  to  the  gaze  of 
idle  curiosity  or  libertine  admiration,  or  to 
awaken  that  vanity  which  now  lay  dormant, 
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or  sully  that  perfect  simplicity  of  manners 
which  can  only  be  preserved  by  the  total 
absence  of  all  desire  to  attract  attention,  all 
affectation  of  the  interesting  and  striking— 
in  fact,  all  that  exhibition  and  endeavour 
for  effect  which  are  so  generally  practised  in 
female  life,  and  which  too  frequently  arise 
not  only  from  the  weaknesses  but  the 
amiable  propensities  of  the  softer  sex. 

It  was  not  so  much,  however,  owing  to 
their  cares,  as  to  her  own  occupations,  that 
summer  after  summer  glided  away  without 
leaving  any  traces  of  some  knight  or  swaid, 
some  striking  tourist,  or  some  village  youth 
upon  the  brain  of  Emma.  Dr.  Johnson 
has  truly  said  that  ''  people  are  much  more 
liable  to  fall  in  love  in  the  country  than  in 
London,"  and  the  romantic,  poetic  taste  of 
Emma,  her  early  misfortunes,  abscduCe  se- 
clusion, and  even  her  old  companion,  gude 
Anthony,  all  made  her  peculiarly  liable  to 
this  misfortune,   yet  she  actually  passed 
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three  eventful  summers  in  safety,  though 
we  must  not  omit  an  adventure  which  befel 
her  in  the  close  of  the  second,  because  it 
was  the  only  circumstance  which,  even  at 
the  lakes,  furnished  an  anecdote  for  a 
novel. 

Emma  was  one  evening  returning  home 
after  a  visit  to  her  old  friend,  who  usually 
accompanied  her,  at  least  to  the  extent  of 
his  own  fields ;  and  he  had  accordingly 
ambled  up  with  her  to  the  last  gate,  where 
he  bade  ''  God  bless  her,"  and  was  making 
his  usual  farewell,  when  both  were  attracted 
by  the  form  of  a  graceful  young  man  in 
regimentals,  on  whose  arm  a  genteel 
woman  was  leaning.  Their  eyes  were  di- 
rectly turned  from  all  the  usual  objects  of 
attraction  to  travellers,  and  she  seemed  to 
be  pointing  out  either  the  far  distant 
Grange,  or  some  other  object  in  the  same 
direction,  and  speaking,  though  low,  with 
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such  deep  earoestness  that  Emma  could 
not  think  of  passing  thejn  ;  but  while  she 
still  hesitated,  the  sun,  which  was  now  set- 
ting, appeared  to  sink  at  once  behind  the 
mountains,  and  she  found  that  she  must 
waive  the  delicacy  which  retarded  her  steps, 
and  hasten  home. 

She  therefore  for  the  twentieth  time  said 
good  night,  and  was  springing  forward, 
when  the  parties  immediately  before  her  in 
the  pathway,  as  if  conscious  of  the  same 
warning  to  depart,  turned  suddenly  round 
before  she  had  quite  quitted  the  old  man's 
hand — he  feeling  somewhat  loath  to  part 
till  the  strangers  were  gone.  The 
lady  had  appeared  agitated,  and  was  now 
weeping,  and  the  young  gentleman  was  evi- 
dently affected;  he  started  on  perceiving 
the  pair  before  him,  and  drawing  the  lady's 
arm  still  closer  under  his  own,  with  an  air 
of  great  tenderness,  passed  on.     The  old 
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man,  according  to  the  courteous  custom  of 
his  country,  bade  them  *'  good  night, " 
uncovering  his  silver  hair  as  they  passed. 

The  young  man  taking  oflf  his  military 
hat,  returned  the  compliment  courteously, 
and  as  gude  auld  Anthony  caught  the  view 
of  his  face  thus  fully  though  but  momen- 
tarily given,  he  made  a  kind  of  start, 
saying— 

"  Lord  bless  us !  how's  this,  noo  ?*' 
which  was  his  usual  exclamation  on  great 
occasions  of  surprize.  It  was  not  followed 
by  any  explanation  of  the  feeling  which 
had  awakened  it,  and  Emma  departed  with 
merely  the  internal  observation  that  "  com- 
pared with  this  person,  she  had  never  seen 
a  gentleman  till  now." 

All  the  way  home  her  busy  fancy  formed 
conjectures  as  to  the  situation  and  senti- 
ments of  these  elegant  strangers.  She 
could  scarcely  think  so  young  a  man  could 
be  married,  yet  that  the  lady  who  accom- 
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panied  him  was  io  some  way  related  to  him, 
and  that  their  conversation  was  of  some- 
thing highly  interesting  to  both,  she  could 
not  doubt. 

The  lady's  form  was  tall  and  elegant,  but 
her  face,  and  even  hair,  was  hid  by  a 
black  veil ;  but  Emma  fancied  there  was  a 
kind  of  general  likeness  to  each  other  in 
their  persons,  which  warranted  her  in  cod- 
cluding  them  to  be  brother  and  sister  ;  and 
as  this  conclusion  was  felt  to  be  plea- 
sant, it  was  adopted  without  further  exami- 
nation. 

A  packet  of  new  books  and  drawing  ma- 
terials had  arrived  at  the  Grange  during  her 
absence,  and  perhaps  the  amusement  they 
gave  might  have  drawn  her  from  the  more 
dangerous  contemplation  of  the  stranger— 
we  only  say  perhaps — if  she  had  not  per- 
ceived the  very  same  person,  though  wrapt 
at  the  time  in  a  large  travelling  cloak, 
walk  slowly  behind  the  house  the  following 
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evening  at  a  late  hour,  and  at  length  lean- 
ing over  a  gate  which  led  to  the  field,  re« 
main  a  considerable  time,  as  if  in  earnest 
contemplation. 

There  was  no  road  that  lay  near  the 
house  ;  no  person  save  those  who  lived  at, 
or  visited  the  Grange,  had  any  pretext  for 
coming  thither,  and  it  was  only  from  the 
front  of  the  house  that  the  beatitiful  pros- 
pects it  enjoyed  could  be  obtained.  What 
could  the  stranger  possibly  want  ? 

It  was  customary  for  Emma  to  look  to 
her  mother  in  all  cases  of  difficulty  for  ex- 
planation, but  she  did  not  do  it  now.  Hap- 
pily for  her,  inquiry  took  place  on  the  other 
side,  and  when  Mrs.  Caversham  asked : 

''  What  had  engaged  her  attention  so 
long?"  she  was  answered  with  equal  truth 
and  alacrity, 

••  I  have  not  the  least  doubt,  my  dear, 
but  the  young  couple  of  whom  you  speak 
are  some  imprudent  pair,  who,  having  mar- 
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ried  unwisely,  are  now  seeking  the  means 
of  cheap  subsistence  in  this  remote  district. 
Having  heard  that  Mr.  Nameless  had  already 
two  boarders,  the  young  gentleman  most 
probably  came  up  this  way  to  see  if  further 
accommodation  could  be  given  to  himself 
and  lady.  On  arriving  at  the  house,  which 
is  you  know  large  and  exceedingly  improved 
of  late,  he  very  naturally  concluded  that  his 
attempt  for  admission  on  the  terms  he  could 
have  offered  was  hopeless,  and,  therefore, 
withdrew." 

An  explanation  so  probable  accounted  to 
Emma  for  all  she  had  observed.  The  looks 
of  the  strangers  had  been  bent  tbither?rard 
the  preceding  night,  and  the  emotions  they 
had  betrayed  at  the  time,  it  was  but  too 
likely,  arose  from  their  anxiety  respecting 
their  future  fate,  or  their  present  difficul- 
ties. Emma  gave  a  sigh  to  their  sorrows, 
but,  as  she  never  saw  or  heard  more  of 
them,  memory  and  sympathy  died  away 
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together,  and  her  usual  thoughts  returned 
with  her  usual  occupations. 

Once,  indeed,  the  circumstance  was  ad- 
verted to  in  her  rambles  with  Mr.  Castle- 
tree,  when  to  her  surprise  (not  unmixed 
with  a  sense  of  the  ludicrous)  the  good  old 
man  suddenly  assumed  a  most  mysterious 
air,  observing  "  it  was,  indeed,  a  vary  sin- 
gular appearancey  he  hoped  na  ill  would 
foUow  it." 

"  Appearance  /"  reiterated  Emma. 

**  Eh,  honey !  Lord  bless  us,  noo.  It 
was  an  appearance  sure  enough ;  but  of 
what  kind  I  cannot  just  say  ;  'tis  true  yere 
philosophers,  and  sic  like,  tell  us  there  are 
still  sights  in  our  moontanous  country  not 
easily  accounted  for.  There  they  gae  to 
talk  of  lights,  and  shadows,  and  vapours, 
and  optical  delusions — but  what !  I  think 
its  aw  vain  talking,  men  and  women  are  far 
different  things  frae  mists,  an'  cloods,  an' 
bit  shadows." 
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"  Why,  my  dear  Sir,  you  do  not,  surely, 

class  the  lady  and  gentleman  we  saw  in  the 
lane,  who  were  close  to  us,  and  even  bade 
us  good  night,  with  the  spectacle  seen  upon 
saddleback  by  Mr.  Lancaster,  of  moving 
armies,  and  which  was,  doubtless,  my 
mamma  says,  a  fine  but  extraordinary  spec- 
tacle, occasioned  by  the  causes  you  have 
mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  elements." 

**  rU  niver  believe  it,  honey,  niver!" 
cried  the  old  man,  with  more  of  anger  in 
his  voice  and  nianner  than  his  gentle  nature 
had  hitherto  appeared  capable  of  feeling. 
**  No,  no,  I'll  niver  believe  it.  What  think 
ye  that  William  Lancaster,  a  man  bom 
among  the  moontains,  luiking  oot  day  by 
day  during  a  lang  life  on  all  their  changes 
an'  whim  whams,  noo  shiny,  noo  cloudy, 
used  to  watching  every  wisk  or  wind,  and 
every  matter  or  blue  mist,  that  springs 
frae  dawning  to  gloaming,  wad  ye  to  fancy 
sic  sights  as  these  into  regular  soldiers  and 
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flying  troops  in  a  gallop,  sae  as  to  send  his 
own  sarvant  man  to  pick  up  thur  horses 
shoon  neist  morning  ?  still  less  could  he  tell 
sic  a  tale  in  falsehood ;  no,  noa — he  was 
upright,  honest,  and  no  fool  nather." 

Emma,  sorry  she  had  awakened  his  anger, 
could  only  observe : — 

**It  was  strange/* 

'^  Strange  !  eh,  bairn,  strange  eneugh  ! 
an'  far  mair  strange,  that  Aggy  Frontbeck 
should  gae  to  marry  auld  Willy  Lancaster, 
for  what  were  his  land  and  his  gear  to  her  ? 
She  wanted  for  naething,  an*  she  were  far 
too  young  and  far  too  pretty  for  sic  as  he  ? 
Oh,  far,  far,  and  she  pined  an*  pined  and 
died  at  last,  puir  thing,  and  sorely  he 
fretted,  but  what  did  he  greet  compared  wi* 
puir  Anthony  ?  .  . .  .  Still,  however,  I  will 
niver  believe  that  fair  Aggy's  husband  could 
be  either  a  fool  or  a  liar." 

It  was,  however,  evident  that  the  anger  of 
the  good  old  man  had  arisen  from  a  cause 

VOL.   III.  c 
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combined  with  softer  emotions,  and  that 
the  lapse  of  sixty  years  had  failed  to  ob- 
literate the  early  traces  an  unrewarded  pas- 
sion had  impressed  upon  his  mind.     Such 
a  proof  of  the  power  of  love  might  have 
been  as  dangerous  to  Emma  as  contem- 
plating the  subject  which  led  to  the  dis- 
covery, if  the  conversation  had  not   gone 
forward  to  speak  of  awful  appearances  on 
the  mountains,  spirits  that  gave  warning  in 
the  valleys,  and  especially  of  a  servant  at 
High  House,  who  on  going  to  draw  water 
one  morning  perceived  herself  all  in  white 
standing  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  wdl,  on 
which  she  went  into  the  house  and  imme- 
diately grew  sick  and  died — all  which  pre- 
sented objects  of  overwhelming,  though  not 
appalling  subjects  of  reflection  to  Emma; 
and  of  conversations   with   the    judidoas 
mother,  who  could  divide  the  wheat  from 
the  tares,  thus  scattered  in  the  ductile  mind 
of  her  daughter. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


A  FOURTH  winter  was  entered  upon,  and 
the  mountains  had  put  on  their  snowy  caps, 
when  one  market-day — for  on  no  other  was 
there  a  chance  for  intelligence — a  letter 
reached  Mts.  Caversham  of  great  im- 
portaiice,  the  contents  of  which  had  no 
sooner  transpired  even  in  part  than  they 
threw  a  glbdm  over  the  house  far  heyond 
that  which  the  keenest  influence  of  winter 
could  have  shed. 

The  letter  was  from  the  far  distant  hus- 
baiid '  and  father,  and  dated  from  a  town  of 
commercial  importance  in  South  America. 

c  2 
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He  informed  Mrs.  Caversham  that»  ailer 
a  long  and  wearisome  negociation,  he  had 
at  length  heen  so  far  fortunate  in  his  pur- 
suits as  to  make  very  valuable  consignments 
to  England,  consisting  of  various  produce 
exchanged  for  West  India  commodities,  and 
of  a  nature  likely  to  find  immediate  pur- 
chase in  the  British  market. 

The  commercial  transaction  in  questioQ 
he  spoke  of  as  distinct  from  those  aflfairs 
subsisting  between  his  patron  and  himself, 
although  undertaken  with  the  advice  of  the 
former,  who  at  the  same  time  had  desired 
him  to  consign  his  gains  to  some  other 
house.  "  I  have,  therefore,**  he  added, 
*'  addressed  all  my  packages  to  your  rela- 
tion, Mr.  Bent,  of  whom  I  have  heard 
more  since  my  departure  from  England  than 
I  ever  knew  before,  and  find  he  is  spoken 
of  as  a  very  extensive  general  merchant,  a 
man  of  great  spirit  in  business  and  immense 
connection.    Of  course  he  cannot  fail  to  be 
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highly  serviceable  to  you  in  the  disposal  of 
this  property  ;  but  I  would  have  you,  by  all 
means,  go  up  to  town  yourself  immediately 
on  receiving  this.^ 

*'  I  think,  my  love,  when  all  is  settled 
you  will  find  about  £3000  produced  by  the 
sale,  and  this  sum  I  wish  you  by  all  means 
to  place  in  the  funds,  as  a  small  but  certain 
provision  for  our  dear  Emma.  I  have  no 
doubt,  if  my  health  is  restored,  or  indeed 
in  any  case,  I  shall  soon  double  it ;  but  I 
must  not  conceal  from  you  that  I  am  far 
from  well,  though  not  decidedly  ill.  Before 
this  reaches  you  I  trust  I  shall  be  safely 
housed  with  a  cargo — about  which  I  am 
unusually  anxious — at  Jamaica,  and  when 
there  I  shaU  perhaps  be  better.  There  is  a 
kind  of  home-sickness  hangs  about  me, 
which,  although  I  daily  struggle  with,  I 
cannot  subdue.  Perhaps,  too,  there  is  a 
Bhrinking  of  the  conscience,  which  gives 
that  of  the  nerves    their  power  thus  to 
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unman  me.  Ah !  my  dear  wife,  what  would 
I  not  give  to  recal  the  time  when  all  the 
comforts  of  religious  exercises,  of  advance- 
ment in  divine  knowledge,  were  offered  me, 
and  rejected  for  idle  pleasures  and  foolish 
vanities.  I  am  now  cut  off  from  every  as- 
sistance of  this  kind ;  in  fact,  I  feel  alone 
in  the  world,  for  although  I  have  not  the 
right  to  complain  which  belongs  to  a  pious 
christian  situated  as  I  am,  yet  I  am  cer- 
tainly a  very  distinct  person  from  those 
with  whom  I  am  necessaiily  associated.  1 
feel  that  indeed  my  very  heart  languishes, 
and  thence  my  constitution  suffers,  for  the 
want  of  a  friend — a  friend  who  could  bear 
with  me,  instruct  me,  soothe  me,  love  me 
in  despite  of  weakness,  and  yield  support 
without  reflecting  on  my  deficiency. 

^'  If  my  health  should  continue  to  decline 
— ^if  I  am  indeed  fated  to  see  you  no  more 
— consider  that  my  last  efforts  were  for 
your  happiness,  my  last  entreaties  to  you 
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were  for  pardon  of  the  many  injuries  I  have 

committed  towards  you.     God  grant  that 

my  earnest  desire  to  turn  the  rebellious 

heart  towards  Him  which  you  so  frequently 

desired  to  lead  thither,  may  be  successful. 
I  can  write  no  more.'' 

It  may  be  readily  supposed  that  the  heart 
of  a  wife  so  tenderly  inclined  towards  her 
erring  partner,  as  Mrs.  Caversham  had  ever 
proved  herself,  was  deeply  affected  by  this 
letter,  in  which  she  plainly  read  more  of 
awakened  feeling  and  true  contrition  than 
met  the  eye.  For  his  health,  too,  her 
anxiety  was  excited  to  the  utmost ;  for  she 
well  knew  that  he  was  not  wont  to  yield  to 
slight  indisposition.  To  be  to  him  the 
friend  he  so  evidently  required,  but  which 
he  had  declined  positively  asking  for,  be- 
came in  her  opinion  a  duty  paramount  to 
all  others ;  and  although  unwilling  to  dis- 
tress Emma  by  the  declaration,  she  yet  in  a 
very. short  time  signified  her  intention  of 
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setting  out  immediately  for  the  West  Indies, 
after  she  had  arranged  her  affairs  in  Lon- 
don. 

Mr.  Bent»  the  relation  to  whom  Mr.  Ca- 
versham  had  consigned  his  property,  was  the 
first  cousin  of  Mrs.  Caversham,  and  about 
own  age.  Although  her  nearest  relation, 
their  different  pursuits  in  life  had  kept 
them  almost  strangers  to  each  other.  At 
the  time  she  was  leading  a  gay,  though  in 
fact  a  wretched  life,  at  the  west  end  of  the 
town,  Josiah  Bent — a  prudent,  pains-taking 
youth — was  plying  the  quill  with  unremit- 
ting diligence  in  the  east.  When  more 
open  sorrow  overtook  her,  he  was  prose- 
cuting his  mercantile  pursuits  in  the  north 
of  Europe ;  from  which  having  returned 
after  a  successful  voyage,  he  ventured  to 
marry  just  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Caversham 
left  the  country,  and  his  unhappy  wife 
was  reduced  by  ill-health  to  travel  north- 
wards.   Since  her  arrival  in  Cumberland  a 
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letter  had  been  exchanged  between  the 
cousins  about  once  a  year ;  marked  on  her 
side  rather  by  a  recognition  of  general  good- 
will than  particular  affection,  and  on  his  by 
the  brevity  of  a  man  of  business  too  much 
absorbed  for  the  admission  of  sentiment, 
and  too  much  engaged  for  the  expression  of 
regard. 

But  on  the  next  morning  a  letter  reached 
Mrs.  Caversham  from  this  busy  and  plain- 
dealing  cousin,  full  of  the  kindest  expres- 
sions, warmest  professions  of  friendship, 
and  earnest  soUcitations  that  she  would  lose 
no  time  in  coming  to  town,  where  she  would 
find  in  his  house  an  humble  but  hearty 
welcome.  The  letter  was  concluded  by  a 
few  lines  written  by  his  wife  in  a  style  of 
the  most  friendly  solicitude,  and  in  a  man- 
ner which  indicated  not  only  the  cordiaUty 
of  friendly  intentions,  but  a  mind  of  supe- 
rior cultivation.  The  postman  was  desired 
to  forward  this  letter  immediately,  which 

c  3 
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was  aqcprdingly  done ;  and  as  it  mentioned 
the  arrival  pf  both  letters  and  property  ip 
London,  Mrs.  Caversham  saw  the  neces^ 
of  that  immediate  removal  it  so  eamesO; 
recommended. 

Youth,  ever  delighted  with  uovelty,  easily 
loses  the  pain  of  separatioji  in  the  pleasnie 
provided  by  change ;  and  although  &nma 
was  indeed  sincerely  sorry  to  leave  the 
place  and  the  friends  she  loved,  yet  it  is 
certain  she  suffered  much  the  smallest  por- 
tion of  the  sorrow  inevitable  to  the  occasion. 
»  '         • 

In  the  hurry  of  running,  or  riding,  fipm  one 
house  to  another  to  say  farewell  and  apolo- 
gize for  her  mother  omitting  to  do  it,  the 
spirits  were  kept  in  perpetual  confusion  on 
the  only  day  which  Mrs.  Caversham  allowed 
herself  to  prepare  for  a  long,  most  proba|)ly 
an  .everlasting,  farewell. 

But  when  in  the  morning  the  silver  head 
of  her  ancient  companion  met  her  view- 
when  his  cl^ear  blue  eyes,  swimming  in  un* 
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wonted  chrystal  were  lifted  slowly  towards 
her,  every  sense  of  promised  pleasure,  of 
ardent  curiosity,  and  all  the  agreeable  agi- 
tation arising  from  youthful  hope,  in  a 
moment  seemed  to  vanish  from  her  heart ; 
and  the  dear  friends,  the  warm  hearts,  the 
beloved  walks,  and  the  interesting  country 
she  was  quitting,  occupied  it  solely,  and  she 
burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

**  This  is  sad  wark — ^very  sad,*'  observed 
the  old  man  tremulously  as  he  took  her 
hand  and  led  her  to  the  window  ;  '^  I  was 
feared  still,  for  all  I  said  naething,  that 
summut  wad  happen,  ever  since  we  saw 
that  appearance,  ye  ken  ;  it  has  fallen  on  the 
hooSy  though  not  as  I  deemed  it  wad,  on  the 
TMLster.^^ 

£mma  endeavoured  to  subdue  her  emo- 
tion, and  wiping  her  eyes,  fixed  them  with 
even  more  astonishment  than  before  upon 
the  speaker,  whose  venerable  countenanoe 
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would  at  any  time  check  the  risibility  his 
superstition  was  so  likely  to  create. 

^*  Eh,  bairn  1  ye  may  luik,  but  sure  eneugh 
the  thing  we  saw  was  of  an  extraordinary 
nature ;  ye  ken  not,  never  may  ye  ken, 
what  I  think  of  it.  There  was  a  glint  in  his 
e'en  that  seemed  to  me  not  like  a  creature 
o'  this  world,  yet  I  cannot  say  there  was 
any  look  of  a  damned  soul  aboot  him,  any 
how/' 

"  If,"  Emma  said  internally,  "  there  is  on 
earth  a  blessed  soul,  it  is  thine ;"  and  a 
smile  contended  with  her  tears  as  she  turned 
towards  the  well-spread  breakfast  table, 
which  uselessly  invited  her  appetite.  Mrs. 
Caversham,  aware  that  much  was  before  her, 
and  that  this  was  but  the  beginning  of 
trials,  sat  pale  and  collected;  while  Mr. 
Nameless,  who  had  determined  on  accom- 
panying them  to  Penrith,  was  endeavouring 
to  cord,  for  the  seventh  time,  the  last  trunk 
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on  which  he  could  employ  himself,  so  as  to 
hide  the  tears,  which  in  despite  of  every 
effort,  would  deluge  his  cheeks.  The  curate, 
the  rector,  and  the  nearest  farmer,  stood  hy 
the  fire ;  the  wife,  daughter,  and  servants 
of  the  latter  were  in  the  fold,  hut  the  man 
and  maids  of  the  family  stood  within  the 
room,  affecting  to  assist  their  master,  more 
hy  way  of  smothering  their  sorrow  than 
apologising  for  their  presence ;  for  in  this 
remote  country,  so  much  of  patriarchal  man- 
ners still  obtain,  that  the  household  servants' 
privileges  follow  close  upon  those  of  the 
child,  and  in  every  affair  of  interest,  joy,  or 
sorrow,  an  union  of  feeling  and  of  manners 
is  sanctioned,  which  it  is  the  reproach  and 
the  loss  of  higher  cultivation  never  to  wit- 
ness. 

Mrs.  Nameless  made  the  tea,  and  strug- 
gled to  address  the  straggling  guests  as  they 
entered,  for  she  felt  that  to  speak  to  those 
nearest  her  heart  was  impossible. 
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'*  Ye'U  take  a  cup  of  tea  with  us  ;  it  is  a 
long  way  up  the  hill,  and  very  bleak  ?" 

"  No,  I  thank  you." 

"  But  you  will,  Fm  thinking,  neigh- 
bour ?'* 

*'  Not  I  truly  ;  the  sharp  wind  catches 
anes  e*en,  so  there's  nae  biding  it." 

*'  No  'biding  for  yow,  then  what's  for  me  ?" 
cried  the  good  woman,  throwing  off  all 
restraint,  and  bursting  into  an  agony  of 
sorrow. 

As  if  instinctively,  both  mother  and 
daughter  in  a  moment  encircled  her  with  their 
arms  ;  her  increasing  and  active  kindness, 
the  meekness  of  her  manners,  the  generosity 
of  her  heart,  the  warmth  of  her  affectioD, 
as  unremittingly  displayed  to  them  ever 
since  they  came  under  her  roof,  had  en- 
deared her  to  them  beyond  what  they  were 
aware  of,  till  this  awful  moment ;  and  for  a 
short  time  they  were  like  her,  overwhelmed 
with  the  acuteness  of  parting  sorraw.    Mr. 
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Nameless  now  exerted  himself,  gently,  but 
firmly;  he  took  them  from  the  strainidg 
arms  of  his  wife,  placed  them  in  the  chaise 
which  was  waiting,  and  silently  motioning 
to  the  postilion,  they  moved  from  the  door, 
but  not  till  Emma's  cheek  had  received  the 
kiss  and  the  murmured  benediction  of  gude 
auld  Anthony. 

The  chaise  woimd  circuitously  down  the 
steep  road,  and  so  long  as  one  object  belong- 
ing to  the  Grange  could  be  seen,  Emma 
compelled  herself  to  gaze,  but  when  the  last 
vestige  was  gone  she  wept  aloud,  still  strain- 
ing her  eyes  to  catch  the  tallest  trees, 
between  which  the  blue  smoke  was  ascend- 
ing to  join  the  mountain  mist.  Mrs.  Ca- 
versham  endeavoured  to  comfort  Emma  by 
observing,  "  that  as  she  was  very  young, 
there  was  little  doubt  but  she  would  see  the 
Grange  again,  and  probably  sooner  than 
she  expected." 

''If  she  lives  she  vnll  see  the  Grange 
again,"  said  Mr.  Nameless,  in  a  tone  more 
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solemn  than  sorrowful;  but  added  soon 
afterwards,  in  one  where  grief  was  evidently 
again  overcoming  him,  **  Grod  only  knows 
what  is  before  us;  and  should  the  tune 
come — should  either  of  you— or  let  us  say 
him  too,  the  man  you  love^  want  a  friend— 
a  home — while  my  auld  hoose  hav  a  nuik 
left — while  my  wife  has  a  bannock,  or  a  lack 
o'  meal  to  make  one,  it  is  there  for  you 
and  yours." 

It  was  well  known  these  were  not  empty 
words,  and  Mrs.  Caversham  more  espe- 
cially felt  the  solid  comfort  they  were  well 
calculated  to  convey  to  a  mother  who  found 
herself  called  to  leave  a  young,  beautiful, 
and  unprotected  daughter,  and  at  this  mo- 
ment taking  her  away  from  the  safe  and 
peaceful  asylum  they  had  quitted.  A  look 
full  of  gratitude,  and  a  few  words  recom- 
mending Emma  never  to  forget  the  value  of 
such  a  friend,  were  all  the  thanks  she  fdt 
able  to  give,  but  they  were  more  than 
enough. 
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In  the  meantime  the  party  left  behind 
had  regained  in  a  great  measure  the  powers 
of  speech,  with  the  exception  of  Mrs.  Name- 
lesSy  who  having  never  closed  her  eyes  the 
two  nights  preceding  their  departure,  and 
having  suffered  almost  convulsive  sorrow 
when  it  took  place,  was  persuaded  by  her 
maids  to  lie  down  for  an  hour  or  two,  a 
circumstance  which  was  by  no  means  con- 
sidered a  hint  to  break  up  the  little  sorrow- 
ful coterie  about  her  fire-side,  for  she  did 
not  depart  till  she  had  seen  a  toast  and 
nutmeg  put  into  a  pitcher  of  her  Christmas 
ale  for  their  refreshment. 

'^  Fm  thinking  this  is  a  sair  trouble  to  ye, 
Maister  Castletree,"  said  the  rector  after  a 
long  pause. 

"  Yet  yere  loss  is  a  lile  one  where  that  o' 
the  maister  comes ;  she  has  just  been  as  a 
child  tul  him,  playing  aboot  an'  aboot  bis 
heart  as  it  were,  like  a  gurgling  beck  on  a 
dry  mop,  soothing  it  and  softening  it  till  it 
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comes  green  as  an  emeral,  and  smooth  as  a 
poolpit  cushion." 

'*My  poor  niece  will  have  the  greatest 
loss/'  said  Mr.  Castletree, ''  for  she  was  niver 
fashed  wiVwark  that  they  didn't  help  her, 
she  was  niver  dull  that  they  didn't  wrisken 
her.  Oh !  the  caps  and  firligigs  they  were 
still  making  her  1  An  what!  if  the  goodman 
had  any  tantrums — for  sic  things  will  be 
when  folks  are  wed,  ye  ken — " 

Anthony  spoke  the  last  words  in  an  under 
tone,  and  with  the  submissive  air  which 
belonged .  to  him  as  an  uninitiated  man ;  but 
he  was  instantly  encouraged  to  proceed  by 
the  loud,  clear  assent  of  both  the  rector  and 
farmer,  who  vociferated, 

'^  Eh,  sirs  !  they  will,  they  will  a  fane  side 
or  t'other :  words  will  come  at  times,  ire 
ken." 

"  Why  then,  ye  see,  there  were  always 
somebody  by,  just  to  draw  him  wi  a  bit  of  a 
observation,  or  a  bit  of  argufying,  or  nu^ 
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be  a  job  of  work  for  him  to  do,  aae  by 
degrees  he  cam  roond,  an  roond,  till .  thirs 
few  like  him  for  kindness  noo." 

"They  were  angels,"  said  the  curate, 
with  a  sigh  that  almost  was  a  groan. 

"Ye  may  say  that,"  quoth  the  farmer, 
''ibr. I  think  I  know  mare  about  'em,  and 
wha'll  ha  the  mai$t  loss  nar  anybody,  if  I 
may  say  as  much  before  his  worship.  When 
my  wife  were  doon  and  I  were  bad  with  th' 
fever,  and  my  puir  dowter  scalded  her  reet 
arm,  I  wonder  what  wad  ha  bin  done  for  us 
all,  if  this  boos  had'nt  stuck  by  us?  I 
know  weel  eneugh  oor  landlord  wad  ha 
geen  money,  and  I's  sure  landlady  wad  ha 
geen  food ;  but  it  were  th'  leadies  that  fund 
th'  skill  and  th'  patience,  and  th'  consola- 
tion for  us  all.  Eh,  sirs !  what's  rambling 
over  mountains  and  doon  glens,  gathering 
flooers  an  mosses?  Or  what's  reading  a 
few  fig-me-gig  bulks  ?  Or  even  turning  a 
gudeman  frae  his  clavers   and  tantrums? 
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What  are  they  aw  for  winning  the  heart,  or 
wounding  it  either,  compared  to  nursing  a 
sick  bairn  when  its  whinings  wad  weary  a 
dog  to  deeth  ?  Or  rubbing  a  rough  fellow's 
legs  a  yere  knees,  till  life  and  ease  coos 
back  to  them  ?  Or  binding  up  the  fool 
woonds  of  a  puir  lassie's  arm,  when  it  just 
turns  your  stomach  to  luik  at  it  ?  To  say 
naething  a  teaching  one  thickhead  hoc  to 
write,  another  hoo  to  spelder,  an  many  an 
awkward  wench  hoo  to  be  a  canny  servant, 
and  get  her  living  doucely.  These  are  the 
things,  I  take  it,  to  make  a  bady  graen,  when 
he  gets  the  last  glint  a  sic  wimen  as  these." 
The  concluding  words  of  this,  the 
longest  oration  which  had  ever  proceeded 
from  the  speaker's  lips,  were  doubtless  a 
kind  of  reproof  to  the  curate,  who  more 
silent  than  the  rest  of  the  party,  had  yet,  as 
the  farmer  apprehended,  presumed  to  grieve 
more  than  any  one.  Perhaps  he  was  right 
in  his  conclusion ;  the  pleasure  the  yooog 
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man  had  enjoyed  in  the  polished  society  of 
the  elegant  females  in  question,  and  the 
particular  interest  he  had  found  in  culti- 
vating the  mind  of  Emma,  and  in  receiving 
her  grateful  acknowledgments  of  his  atten- 
tion, had  now  for  a  long  time  formed  the 
pride  and  delight  of  his  existence.  It  was 
torn  from  him  suddenly.  The  loss  was  as 
great  as  it  was  irretrievable ;  and  it  was  no 
wonder  that  for  a  time  he  sunk  under  it  as 
a  direful  calamity,  and  that  he  found  an 
enemy  to  his  peace  which  he  had  never  be- 
fore suspected. 

For  some  time  after  the  fair  visitants  de- 
parted, the  minds  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Name- 
less felt  alike  that  chasm  in  their  society, 
and  even  that  languor  in  their  minds  which 
in  a  family  circle  is  rarely  occasioned  save 
by  the  death  of  some  endeared  object.  All 
things,  all  scenes,  all  designs,  were  to  them 
"  weary,  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable  ;"  but 
the  letters  of  Emma,  by  re-uniting  them  in  a 
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manner  to  her,  restored  their  drooping 
spirits,  and  gave  zest  to  their  avocation. 
When  spring  returned,  Mr.  Nameless  en- 
tered with  even  more  than  usual  avidity 
into  the  improvements  ahout  which  Emma 
inquired  and  suggested,  many  of  which  he 
thought  would  agreeahly  surprize  her  when 
she  re-visited  the  Grange.  As  there  ap- 
peared no  prohabihty  of  such  a  visit  taking 
place,  but  rather  a  direction  in  her  affairs 
that  left  little  hope  of  it,  there  were  times 
when  Mrs.  Nameless  would  shake  her  head 
over  the  indefatigable  labours  of  her  Uege 
lord,  but  she  forbore  giving  utterance  to 
the  comments  that  rose  to  her  lips,  con- 
vinced that  although  his  many  efforts  were 
little  likely  to  please,  or  in  any  way  benefit 
her  hearths  darling,  they  yet  tended  to  good, 
as  perpetual  employment  was  necessary  to 
the  happiness  of  her  active-minded  husband, 
and  was  an  assistance  to  the  poor  whom  he 
employed. 
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Sometimes  it  struck  Mrs.  Nameless  that 
her  husband's  affection  for  Emma  was  svich 
that  he  intended  to  make  her  his  heir ;  but 
from  this  her  mind  revolted,  dearly  as  she 
loved  the  atniable  girl.  The  ties  of  blood 
and  the  claims  of  relationship  through  every 
degree  of  consanguinity  are  so  int^irwoven 
with  every  virtue  and  every  feehng  in  the 
minds  of  Cumberland  people,  that  Mrs. 
Nameless  could  not  believe  it  right  that  any 
crime  within  the  power  of  human  nature  to 
commit  could  justify  a  man  in  utterly  re- 
nouncing bis  own  brother,  or  that  brother's 
offspring,  tp  adopt  a  stranger ;  but  so  deeply 
did  her  heart  resent  the  wrongs  her  hus- 
band had  endured,  that  she  also  felt  it 
difficult  to  wish  that  he  should  again  sow 
where  that  brother  was  to  reap  who  had 
already  proved  so  ungrateful,  insidious, 
vicious,  and  every  way  unworthy. 

At  all  events,  on  this  subject  and  all  that 
led  to  it  her  ]ips  were  sealed,  not  less  from 
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command  than  from  sensibility ;  and  foi 
time  we,  too,  must  be  silent  on  affairs 
the  Grange,  which,  blessed  in  its  oi 
peace,  calls  for  little  from  the  historian,  j 
is  our  duty  to  follow  the  travellers,  who 
pursuing  their  journey  in  the  mail,  in  dm 
time,  but  not  without  great  fatigue,  amVed 
safely  in  the  metropolis. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


On  arriving  in  London,  Mrs.  Caversham 
— ^it  being  early  in  the  morning — went 
direct  to  Milk  Street,  where  she  knew  Mr. 
Bent  used  to  reside,  and  from  whence  he 
had  dated  his  last  letter. 

On  reaching  this  place,  shb  was  informed 
that  it  was  now  only  his  house  of  business, 
as  the  family  had  for  more  than  two  years 
resided  in  Conduit  Street,  "except,"  the 
informant  added,  "  when  they  were  at  some 
watering  place,  or  a  villa  at  Richmond.'' 

Mrs.  Caversham  was  much  surprised  with 

VOL.    III.  D 
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this  information ;  and  she  observed  inter- 
nally, as  she  added  it  to  that  contained  in 
her  husband's  letter,  ''  My  cousin  has,  in- 
deed, got  rapidly  forward  in  life ;  for  he  was 
only  beginning  the  world  five  years  ago, 
when  I  resigned  it.  His  fortune  was  but 
small,  and  I  understand  his  lady's  was  not 
large.  It  has  been  said,  too,  that  times 
were  unfavourable ;  but  he  was  always  care- 
ful and  industrious  to  a  proverb,  and  that, 
undoubtedly,  accounts  for  his  prosper- 
ity." 

The  hackney  coach  which  had  conveyed 
her  to  Milk  Street  took  her  thence  to  a 
livelier  atmosphere,  at  the  west  end  of  the 
town ;  to  the  great  relief  of  £mma,  who  at 
this  dull  hour  saw  nothing  that  could  atone 
to  her  for  the  distant  view  of  Ratterdale 
mountains,  or  the  nearer  beauties  of  the 
Grange.  But  as  the  shops  began  to  open» 
the  *'busy  hum  of  men''  to  be  heard,  and 
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after  what  she  called  *'  the  everlasting 
Strand"  gave  place  to  more  open  streets 
and  promising  buildings,  she  began  to  feel 
that  pleasure  at  finding  herself  in  London 
— ^which  to  her  united  the  charms  of  an 
old  friend  with  those  of  a  new  one — that 
is  so  natural  to  a  young,  intelligent,  ardent, 
and  curious  mind. 

.  Intense  anxiety  sat  on  the  brow  of  Mrs. 
Caversham ;  her  relation  was  almost  a 
stranger  to  her,  and  she  felt  that  she 
wanted  a  friend  with  whom  she  could  freely 
discuss  the  momentous  business  upon  her 
mind.  She,  however,  determined  as  liur  as 
she  was  able  to  meet  the  kind  attentions  of 
her  relatives  as  they  merited,  and  if  possible 
confirm  the  good  wiU  which  was  so  neces- 
sary for  the  well-being  both  of  herself  and 
that  beloved,  almost  idolized  child,  whose 
heart  she  could  not  bear  yet  to  wound  by 
hinting  at  her  thoughts  of  departure. 

D  2 
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Our  travellers  alighted  at  a  large  house, 
which  was  furnished  in  the  first  style  of 
modern  elegance.  They  were  shown  into 
a  breakfast-room,  where  they  found  Mr. 
Bent,  who  received  them  with  much  plea- 
sure, and  expressed  himself  surprised  at  the 
expedition  they  had  used.  His  countenance 
did  not  agree  with  his  words  : — ^it  was  too 
calm  for  pleasure,  and  too  unmoved  for 
surprize,  and  he  appeared  speaking  me- 
chanicaUy,  as  one  whose  thoughts  were 
fixed  on  a  far  distant  object. 

He  was  a  man  of  singular  person  and 
physiognomy.  He  had  the  awkwardness 
which  is  often  united  with  extraordinary 
taUness,  and  the  insignificance  peculiar  to 
shortness;  yet  he  was  precisely  of  the 
middle  height.  He  was  inclined  to  corpu- 
lence ;  but  his  face  was  perfectly  colonrlesSi 
and  his  hair  and  eye-brows  were  of  the 
lightest  flaxen  hues.    Nor  did  even  his  eyes 
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relieve  the  monotony  thus  given  his  fea- 
tures ;  for  they,  too,  were  nearly  colourless, 
and  scarcely  emitted  or  reflected  one  beam 
of  light.  An  air  of  stupor  appeared  spread 
over  his  features,  to  the  eye  of  a  slight 
observer ;  to  one  of  higher  penetration,  it 
evinced  that  of  intense  thought  and  ex- 
hausted application. 

'*  Here  are  your  husband's  letters,  cousin, 
and  here  are  the  invoices;  the  greatest 
part  of  the  goods  are  in  the  river.  I  shall 
have  them  safely  stowed  in  my  own  ware- 
rooms  before  night.  I  have  had  immense 
trouble  in  the  stowage.  Hold ! — that  is  the 
letter.  I  must  have  these  papers  again  ; 
they  have  nothing  in  them  for  a  lady's 
eye." 

As  Mr.  Bent  spoke,  he  took  back  the 
documents  he  had  just  presented,  leaving 
dlone  the  friendly  letter  which  had  an- 
nounced the  consignments.     Mrs.  Caver- 
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sham  eagerly  surveyed  the  well-known  cluh 
racters,  and  perceiving  from  the  style,  and 
indeed  the  indisposition  referred  to,  that 
her  long-separated  partner  was  in  great 
need  of  the  comfort  her  presence  alone 
could  bestow,  she  determined,  as  soon  as 
she  had  a  little  restored  her  strength  by 
rest  and  refreshment,  to  make  every  in- 
quiry relative  to  the  voyage,  and  as  far  as 
possible  expedite  the  business  more  imme- 
diately on  hand. 

Emma  meantime  had  been  delighted  with 
the  fine  prints  which  adorned  the  room,  the 
various  ornaments  of  the  chimney-piece, 
and  the  many  novelties — ^which  she  had 
either  never  seen  before  or  forgotten — in 
the  furniture.  She  could  not,  however, 
forget  that  she  been  two  nights  out  of  bed, 
and  that  she  wanted  her  breakfast,  a  cir- 
cumstance she  regretted  more  on  her  mo- 
ther's  account  than  her  own  ;  and  as  Mr. 
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Bent  httd  left  the  rooiDi  she  observed  that 
although  their  cousin  looked  tiioughful,  he 
did  not  prove  himself  considerate  towards 
them. 

'*  Never  judge  rasblfi  Emma;  remember 
how  you  disliked,  and  were  even  terrified  at 
Mr.  Nameless,  yet  how  very  soon  did  you 
beoome  not  only  familiar  with  him,  but 
esteemed  and  loved  him." 

''  True,  dear  mamma ;  I  well  remember 
he  would  force  me  to  eat  when  I  could  not. 
Now  I  am  properly  punished,  for  I  would 
eat,  and  am  not  invited ;  but  I  grieve  the 
more  because  I  see  you  are  really  starv- 
mg. 

Mrs.  Caversham  cast  her  eyes  towards 
the  highly-polished  grate,  within  whose 
double  bars  shone  the  faint  light  of  newly- 
kindled  coals,  and  acknowledged  that  she 
was  chilly  ;  but  to  the  great  relief  of  both, 
the  master  of  the  house  returned,  leading 
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his  lady,  who  was  immediately  followed  by 
various  guests,  and  althoi:^h  the  weary 
travellers  shrunk  from  observation,  and 
would  have  been  thankful  for  escape  at  the 
moment,  yet  they  were  soon  rendered  more 
comfortable  by  the  social  meal  they  par- 
took. 

Mrs.  Bent  addressed  them  not  only  with 
the  utmost  suavity  and  politeness,  bat  in  a 
tone  of  warm  and  conciliating  friendliness. 
Her  complexion  was  that  of  a  deep  brunette, 
enlivened  by  eyes  of  the  darkest  hazel ;  her 
mouth  was  too  wide  for  beauty,  but  it  dis- 
played teeth  of  singular  symmetry  and 
whiteness.  There  was  a  character  of  de- 
cided mental  superiority  in  her  whole  conn- 
tenance,  but  which  way  it  chose  to  manifest 
itself  could  be  found  only  in  her  condoct 
and  manners,  for  the  expression  of  her  face 
varied  every  moment. 

A  newly  married  couple  from  the  country, 
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two  young  gentlemen  who  appeared  con- 
nected in  Mr.  Bent's  business,  and  an 
elderly  man,  a  foreigner ,  sat  down  to  break- 
fast, during  which  three  other  persons 
popped  in  with  that  air  of  perfect  familiarity 
which  bespoke  its  frequency.  Letters  were 
received,  newspapers  glanced  over,  and 
conversation  never  stood  still ;  but  its  sub- 
jects were  all  such  as  had  reference  to 
business,  in  which  Mrs.  Bent  not  only  took 
a  part,  but  appeared  the  principal.  If  she 
indicated  a  wish  to  either  of  the  young  men, 
Mr.  Bent  ever  followed  it  by  a  decisive  nod 
of  approbation,  and  the  words  "  Leacb, 
you  will  see  it  done  ;*'  or,  "I  hope  you 
are  attending,  Edwards,"  was  sure  to  fol- 
low. 

The  gentlemen  all  took  their  departure 
before  the  removal  of  the  breakfast  equi- 
page, and  in  the  opinion  of  our  country 
friends  before  they  had  satisfied  the  crav- 
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ings  of  nature  ;  fotr  the  rough  plenty  of  the 
Grange,  and  the  assiduities  of  its  untutored 
mistress,  was  still  fresh  in  their  memories. 
They,  however,  hastened  to  the  room  ap- 
pointed for  them,  where,  upon  a  bed  of 
enormous  height,  canopied  and  draped  as 
if  for  royalty,  they  endeavoured  to  gain 
repose,  and  power  to  enjoy  or  endure  the 
pleasure  or  pain  which  the  new  scene  pre- 
sented. A  gentle  tap  at  their  door  when 
the  clock  struck  five,  announced  Mrs.  Bent, 
who  after  offering  any  change  of  habili- 
ment afforded  by  her  wardrobe,  observed 
"  that  dinner  would  be  served  precisely  at 
six." 

"  We  are  a  very  plain,  but  frequently  a 
pretty  numerous  party ;  for  Mr.  Bent  is  so 
decidedly  a  man  of  business,  that  he  fre- 
quently brings  home  his  clerks  for  the  sake 
of  securing  their  services  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening,  for  which  purpose  he  has  a  coant- 
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ing-house  here  as  well  as  in  the  city.  We 
seldom  dice  without  one  or  two  foreign 
merchants,  and  when  to  these  are  added 
our  friends  in  town  and  others  from  the 
country,  no  wonder  that  we  make  ^  strong 
muster,  even  without  any  pretension  to 
keeping  dinoer  company." 

''  It  is  a  very  busy  scene,  and  one  to 
which  we  have  been  totally  unused.  My 
little  Emma  will,  I  fear,  appear,  or  at  least 
feel,  very  awkward  at  first,"  replied  Mrs. 
Caversham,  secretly  wishing  herself  in 
some  quiet  lodging. 

''  Oh  I  she  will  soon  be  at  home  with 
us,"  said  Mrs.  Bent,  with  a  most  fascinating 
smile,  kissing  the  cheek  of  Emma  as  she 
spoke.  The  artless  girl,  grateful  for  her 
kindness,  was  about  to  speak,  when  she 
caught  the  full,  dark  eyes  of  Mrs.  Bent, 
cast  on  her  mother  with  a  look  that  implied 
anything  but  kindness.     It  was,  however. 
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a  momentary  glance,  and  observing,  ''  that 
she  had  scarcely  time  to  dress/'  she  hastily 
withdrew. 

**  Mrs.  Bent  is  a  very  handsome  dark 
woman/'  said  Mrs.  Caversbam. 

''  But,  mamma,  she  is  surely  very 
crooked  ?  She  sits  all  of  a  lump,  as  it 
were,  and  even  the  immense  shawl  thrown 
around  her  does  not  hide  it." 

"  Yes,  she  is  deformed,  poor  woman.  I 
fear  it  affects  her  health,  for  she  is  very 
thin,  and  her  countenance  indicates  mach 
languor,  and  at  times  there  is  an  expression 
in  it  of  repressed  suffering." 

"  Yes ;  and  at  others  of  repressed  anger- 
repressed  hatred,  I  should  almost  say.  Yet 
there  is  so  much  sweetness  in  her  voice, 
and  so  much  kindness  in  her  manner, 
that  I  am  certain  she  cannot  feel  such 
passions." 

"  At  least,  my  dear,  you  have  no  right 
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to  suppose  sOy  and  I  wish  you  had « not 
allowed  yourself  to  make  such  an  observa- 
tion." 

Emma  wished  so,  too ;  but  she  could  not 
forget  the  looky  and,  as  she  surveyed  her 
mamma,  whose  tall  and  exquisitely  fine 
form,  freed  from  her  travelling  accoutre- 
ments, stood  before  her,  she  could  not 
imagine  how  any  human  being  could  even 

for  a  moment  scowl  upon  so  excellent  a 
creature,  for  the  fact  could  not  enter  a 
mind  so  happily  ignorant  of  female  weak- 
ness as  that  of  Emma,  that  a  handsome, 
clever  woman  could  hate  another  for  pos- 
sessing a  beauty  in  which  (despite  of  much 
vanity  and  conscious  power)  she  felt  herself 
deficient. 

The  delays  incident   to   the   novelty   of 
theirresidence,  prevented  our  travellers  from 
joining  their  friends  in  the  drawing-room, 
and  they  entered  the  dining-room  only  just 
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ID  time  for  Mrs.  Cavershatn  to  be  seated  od 
the  left  of  her  hostess,  aDd  poor  Emma,  as 
the  youDgest  of  the  party,  to  fiDd  a  far 
distaDt  seat  Dear  Mr.  BeDt. 

The  diDDer  was  ^spleadid  to  the  eye, 
though  far  from  substautial ;  there  was 
much  glass,  do  waut  of  plate,  aad  abmid- 
aDce  of  lights  ;  aDd,  had  a  gay  party  been 
placed  arouud  the  table,  it  would  have  had 
a  dazzliug  effect  od  the  simple  Emma ;  but, 
although  several  ladies  were  preseut,  aD  air 
of  busiuess  or  gloom  seemed  to  rest  od  all 
arouDd,  Dot  relieved  by  a  loDg  low-muttered 
grace,  spokcD  by  the  master  of  the  house, 
as  if  he  were  addressiDg  the  plate  which  he 
was  about  to  fill,  iustead  of  the  merciful 
DoDor,  who  bestowed  the  meaDS  of  filling 
it. 

The  busiuess  of  eatiDg  weDt  on  in  silence 
at  that  part  of  the  table  where  Emma  sat, 
but  at  the  other  Mrs.  Bent  displayed  with 
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mucfagracei chastened  by  anewly- adapted  air 
of  humility,  the  agr^mens  which  belonged  to 
her  station.  Leach  the  young  man  whom 
we  named  as  present  at  the  breakfast-table, 
entered  just  after  the  second  course,  and 
room  was  immediately  made  for  him  be- 
tween Emma  and  his  superior,  who  seemed 
to  gather  something  from  his  looks  more 
renovating  than  even  the  food  before  him  ; 
and  Emma  began  to  think  that  the  cares  of 
a  farmer,  numerous  as  they  had  once 
appeared  to  her,  were  few  compared  to 
those  of  a  merchant,  and  she  concluded 
that  prosperity  was  a  very  fatiguing 
thing. 

Before  the  cloth  was  drawn  the  impa- 
tience of  the  man  of  business  led  him  to 
address  his  clerk  in  whispers,  which  Emma 
could  not  avoid  hearing,  but  which  being 
literally  in  an  unknown  language  to  her, 
could  be  pursued  with  safety.     It  appeared 
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to  follow  information  already  communicated 
by  the  eyes,  and  a  slight  squeeze  of  the 
finger  in  the  moment  of  welcome. 

"  So  you  did  it,  Leach,  eh  ?" 

''Did  it  at  lasty  Sir;  something  to 
do." 

"  Who  did  you  diddle  ?  Old  Solomons, 
eh?" 

''  O  Lord  no.  Sir,  all  up  there.  Daniel 
was  my  man.  Talk  of  Christians!  that 
Jew's  worth  a  milhon." 

"  Hush — sh — are  you  mad  ? — will  you 
take  wine  ?" 

*'  White,  if  you  please.  Pray  is  not  that 
Mrs.  Jones  at  the  top  of  the  table  ?" 

"Yes,  surely,  well  thought  on.  Pray, 
Mrs.  Bent,  where's  my  nephew  to-day  ?  I 
never  feel  right  at  dinner-time  when  the 
Captain  isn't  here." 

''  Ay,  where's  the  Captain?"  was  echoed 
by    several    voices,  to   which  Mrs.  Bent 
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replied  in  gentle,  and  apparently  careless 
accents : 

^*  The  Captain,  as  you  call  him,  my  dear, 
(though  in  point  of  fact  he  neither  is  one, 
nor  wishes  to  be  one)  is  gone  into  the  city 
on  a  kind  errand." 

**  That's  common  enough  with  him  ;  but 
what's  he  about  just  now?" 

"He  is  gone  to  bring  one  of  your 
nephews  here  who  is  coming  by  the  coach, 
you  know ;  and  he  thought  the  poor  boy 
would  see  his  face  with  more  pleasure  than 
that  of  a  servant ;  'twas  impossible  to  keep 
him,  though  the    dinner   was    upon    the 

table." 

A  murmur  of  approbation  ran  round  the 
table,  and  every  word  seemed  to  make  an 
impression  upon  Mrs.  Jones,  who  listened 
with  an  au*of  uncommon  interest,  and  Mrs. 
Bent  continued  in  an  under-voice  to  relate 
numerous   traits  of  the   absentee,   which 
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placed  him  in  the  most  amiable  point  of 
view.  Conversation  did  not,  however,  be- 
come general;  but  as  the  wine  circulated 
every  one's  heart  warmed  a  little  towards 
his  neighbour,  and  a  tall  prim-iooking  man 
on  the  left  of  Emma,  who  had  hitherto  sA 
bolt  upright,  receiving  the  many  courtesies 
of  his  host  with  unbending  stateliness,  now 
edged  a  little  on  one  side,  and  addressed  her 
with: 

''  Miss,  I  understand  you  are  just  come 
from  the  north  of  England  ?" 

Emma  assented   with  a   simple   "Yes, 


sir." 


*'  Um — um —  Pray  who  might  you  sit 
under  ?" 

Emma,  utterly  ignorant  what  the  ques- 
tion meant,  and  deeply  blushing,  looked 
wistfully  in  Mr.  Bent's  face,  who  himself 
being  very  slightly  initiated  in  the  speaker's 
phraseology,  said  courteously,   ''My  dear 
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Emma,  Mr.  Laceup  inquires  what  kind  of 
church  you  had — I  mean  what  ministers 
you  had." 

Greatly  relieved,  Emma  replied  with 
avidity, 

**We  were  very  happy  in  being  within 
an  easy  distance  of  church,  and  we  had  two 
excellent  ministers." 

Mr.  Laceup  smiled — ^if  smile  it  might  be 
called  in  which  sorrow,  contempt,  and 
something  not  very  unlike  a  leer  com- 
mingled, as  turning  to  Emma  more  fully, 
he  inquired, 

**  Pray,  Miss,  what  do  you  call  a 
church  ?*• 

A  single  glance  towards  the  master  of  the 
house  told  Emma  she  must  expect  no  help 
this  time  ;  it  told  her,  too,  that  the  eyes  of 
all  the  table  were  upon  her,  and  that  even 
the  soft  conversation  at  the  upper  part  of  it 
was  silent.     She  felt  much  distressed,  but 
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commanded  herself  sufficiently  to  reply, 
though  with  much  confusion  in  her  mant- 
ling cheek, 

''  I  apprehend  every  congregation  of 
christians  is  a  church,  strictly  speaking. 
That  which  I  frequented  was  of  the  estab- 
lishment." 

''The  establishment/'  resumed  the  in- 
quisitor ;  ''  I  thought  you  were  of  the  esta- 
blishment. And  pray  what  has  it  esta- 
blished in  you?  Has  it  taken  away  the 
heart  of  stone  and  given  you  a  heart  of 
flesh  ?  Has  it  taught  you  that  beauty  is 
grass? — ^that  your  own  righteousness  ii 
filthy  rags  ? — that  the  worm  is  your  sister? 
— that  corruption  is  your  brother  ?•— that 
the  lion  which  goeth  about  seeking  whom 
to  devour  hath  laid  hold  of  you?" 

As  the  speaker  uttered  with  increasing 
energy  these  awful  and  iU-applied  queries, 
he  drew  nearer  to  the  vexed  but  abashed 
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victim  of  his  persecution,  and  to  suit  the 
word  to  the  action,  as  he  pronounced  the 
word  filthy  rags  he  laid  hold  of  her  sleeve, 
and  when  he  spoke  of  the  lion  he  seized 
both  her  hands  with  vehemence. 

The  effect  was  irresistibly  ludicrous  to 
Leach^  and  bursting  into  involuntary  laugh- 
ter, in  which  his  master  would  most  gladly 
have  joined  him,  he  ran  out  of  the  room. 

This  dreadful  insult  at  her  table  almost 
disconcerted  even  the  well-studied  Mrs. 
Bent ;  but  she  contrived  by  some  conveyed 
compliment  to  restore  the  speaker's  self- 
complacency,  and  by  that  means  throw  him 
back  upon  his  prey.  It  was  evident  long 
ago  to  Mrs.  Caversham  that  she  was  seated 
among  a  company  of  sectarians,  though  she 
knew  not  how  to  class  them ;  but  Emma, 
who  had  never  been  in  such  company  be- 
fore, nor  so  assailed,  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  her  questioner  could  only  be  of 
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0710  class,  therefore  when  he  next  paused 
for  her  reply,  she  answered, 

"  Sir,  I  know  very  well  that  your  church 

is  older  than  ours,  and  venerable  not  only 
for  age  but  the  many  good  men  it  has  pro- 
duced. I  am  sure  I  will  never  offend  yoo, 
or  any  other  person  professing  its  doc- 
trines ;  but  I  hope  you  will  not  endeavour 
to  make  me  a  proselyte,  for  indeed  it  will 
be  of  no  use — ^my  religious  education  ren- 
ders it  impossible — and  I  am  no  more  a 
heretic  than  my  parents,  Sir — than  my 
country— my— " 

"  Heretic,   Miss  I    Why,    what    do  you 
take  me  to  be  ?" 

''  A  Romati  Catholic,  Sir,  to  be  sure/' 
A  cry  ahnost  amounting  to  horror  pro- 
ceeded from  the  ladies,  who  looked  towards 
the  mother  as  if  claiming  apology  from  her 
for  her  daughter's  mistake ;  while  Mr. 
Laceup,  at  once  foaming  with  rage  and  act- 
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iog  humility,  breathed  out  from  time  to 
time, 

''  Me  a  CathoUc — a  limb  of  the  serpent 
— a  vestment  of  the  scarlet  w — ! — ^a  horn 
of  her  abominations  ! — a  cup  oi  her  idola- 
try 1— her  fornication ! — her  adultery !" 

Overwhelmed  with  confusion,  ofiended 
with  the  words  that  met  her  ear,  and  ter- 
rified with  the  speaker,  Emma  hastily  rose 
and  flew  towards  that  dear  maternal  breast, 
where  she  felt  she  was  alone  understood ; 
but  at  this  very  moment  every  one's  eyes 
were  diverted  from  her  distress  and  her  mis- 
take by  the  entrance  of  young  Elphinstone 
— the  Captain. 

This  young  man's  handsome  face  and 
fine  person,  aided  by  ingenuous  manners, 
appeared  a  sufficient  letter  of  recommenda- 
tion even  to  the  pbarasaic  and  strait-laced 
circle  into  which  he  now  entered.  His  air 
was  not  only  that  of  a  miUtary  man,  but 
one  who  has  been  gay  and  even  dissipated ; 
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but  as  he  appeared  too  young  to  be 
hardened  in  vice,  and  too  frank  to  be 
capable  of  hypocrisy,  no  wonder  even  the 
most  precise  among  the  ladies  ^*  dressed  her 
face  in  smiles  to  greet  him."  It  was,  how- 
ever, not  the  policy  of  his  mancBuvring  aunt 
to  exhibit  him  for  too  long  a  period ;  she 
soon  withdrew  in  order  to  second  the  im- 
pression she  hoped  he  had  made  on  Mrs. 
Jones. 

The  absence  of  the  ladies  was  very  wel- 
come to  Mr.  Laceup,  whom  Emma's  an- 
lucky  mistake  had  reduced  to  silence ;  he 
now  addressed  a  Hamburgh  merchant 
with, 

"  I  fear,  brother,  your  unhappy  country  is 
altogether  under  the  power  of  the  evil  one ; 
so  I  am  informed/' 

**  Ten  you  are  inform  von  grait  lie,  sir. 
My  country  is  so  free  as  yours.  De  evil  von 
is  save.'' 

''  Saved,  that  is  utterly  impossible.  Sir. 
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He  is  reserved  for  chains  and  burning,  and 
the  blackness  of  darkness  for  ever  and  eveVf 
through  all  eternity/* 

**  Dat  is  go  too  far,  Sir — ^much  too  far  for 
good  christian.  It  is  our  duty  to  keep  him 
under — to  hold  him  fast^  but  not  to  go  to 
say  dat — " 

**  Stop,  Sir,  it  is  you  that  go  too  far.  How 
shall  we  corrupt  sinners  keep  him  under, 
or  hold  him  fast.  Is  he  not  in  us  and  about 
us,  spying  out  all  our  ways  ?" 

'^  If  I  dink  in  dat  way,  Sir,  I  will  not 
stay  von  day  more  in  Inglan ;  I  not  spend 
ten  dollar  in  de  country.'' 

Mr.  Bent  rose  in  evident  perturbation ; 
but  his  new  friend,  unmindful  of  his  dis- 
tress,  pushed  his  assertion  the  more  strenu- 
ously. 

''  I  maintain  then  that  he  is  here — ay, 
Sir,  here  present  with  us ;  for  where  is  he 

not  r' 
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''The  latter  words  were  spoken  m  low 
cadence,  the  former  authoritatively/  imd  the 
foreigner  naturally  catching  the  loudest, 
sprung  from  his  chair,  and  gazing  with 
looks  of  mingled  terror  and  rage  towards 
his  host,  exclaimed, 

*'  Traitor !  but  on  dis  very  day  you  say  he 
is  sent  to  de  Saint  Helene." 

''Saint  Helena/'  cried  Mr.  Laceup; 
"  what  mean  you  ?" 

"  What  will  I  mean  ?  I  will  mean  Bona- 
parte to  be  sure.  You  say  he  subdue  my 
contry;  den  you  say  he  is  chain,  and 
must  be  damm  for  ever ;  now  you  say  he  is 
von  of  de  company  :  I  no  understand' 

Mr.  Bent  exerted  himself  to  explain  the 
mistake,  which  he  observed  was  very 
natural ;  but  Mr.  Laceup  inwardly  blaming 
himself  that  he  had  been  induced  by  even 
the  hope  of  doing  good  to  ^'  enter  the  tents 
of  the  ungodly/'  was  with  great  difficulty 
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prevailed  upon  to  go  into  the  drawing-room, 
although  he  still  felt  a  kind  of  hankering 
after  Emma,  not  unlike  to  that  which  a  cat 
testifies  towards  the  bird-cage,  though  it 
has  already  burnt  her  paws. 

Instead  of  blaming  himself  for  the  double 
mistake  which  had  vexed  him,  and  con- 
sidering that  if  a  man  mixes  in  the  world, 
he  ought  to  use  its  common  language,  he 
very  unceremoniously  classed  those  whom 
he  addressed  so  unluckily,  as  '^  carnal  minds 
at  enmity  with  God,"  those  who  knew  not 
the  language  of  Zion,"  the  *•  reprobates," 
''  the  deaf  adders,  and  every  other  epithet 
which  his  recollection  of  scripture  phrase- 
ology could  furnish,  thus  condemning  vdth- 
out  mercy  an  innocent  girl  and  a  truly  up- 
right man,  each  of  whom  it  so  happened 
were  far  better  christians  than  himself.  In 
such  a  spirit  as  his,  indeed,  there  is  little  of 
that  religion  which  *^  vaunteth  not  itself,  is 

E  2 
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not  puffed  up,  doth  not  behave  itself  un- 
seemly." 

The  evening,  as  might  have  been  fore- 
seen, was  dull  to  some,  and  unprofitable  to 
others,  but  it  answered  the  purpose  of  Mrs. 
Bent,  and  with  all  her  apparent  suavity  and 
exhibition  of  hospitality,  serving  her  own 
views  was  ever  the  true  reason  for  calling 
her  company  together ;  and  in  all  the 
heterogeneous  party  of  to-night  there  was 
not  one  who  was  not  intended  to  play  some 
part  in  either  the  present  or  some  future 
drama,  in  which  then*  own  happiness  waste 
be  the  ostensible  object  of  her  movements, 
her  own  interest  the  real  one-  Wives  were 
to  be  taught  how  to  influence  their  hus- 
bands, widows  how  to  dispose  of  their 
children  or  their  jointures,  so  as  eventually 
to  place  money  in  the  disposal  of  Mr.  Bent, 
but  above  aU,  Mr.  Laceup,  who  was  a  rich 
widower,  and  cbildlesSi  was  to  be  wrought 
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upon  for  many  good  purposes.  He  was  to 
be  provided  with  a  pleasant  home,  in  which 
his  mind  could  unbend,  a  circle  whose 
yielded  attention  would  lead  him  to  the 
hope  of  making  converts,  and  eventually 
with  a  partner  in  Mr.  Bent,  and  an  heir  in 
his  infant  son.  Should  it  be  found  that  a 
wife  was  necessary  to  his  comfort,  one 
should  be  provided,  of  a  description  to  for- 
ward the  views  of  those  who  placed  her  at 
the  head  of  such  an  establishment. 

As  these  hopes,  fears,  plans,  and  vnshes, 
were  of  course  unknown  to  our  strangers,  it 

was  no  wonder  that  on  their  retiring,  the 
following  conversation  took  place. 

*'  Surely,  my  dear  mamma,  the  society 
of  this  day  must  not  be  considered  as  a 
general  sample  of  London  company  ? — ^if  it 
is  I  shall  be  exceedingly  disappointed." 

'*  All  kinds  and  descriptions  of  company 
are  to  be  found  in  London,  my  dear  ;  but 
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of  course,  every  family  has  its  own  particu- 
lar circle  of  acquaintance ;  that  which  we 
have  had  this  evening  was  very  different 
from  the  one  assembled  round  the  break- 
fast table." 

'*  Yes,  indeed,  for  they  talked  of  no  one 
thing,  nor  indeed  appeared  capable  of  ap- 
preciating or  understanding  any  thing  but 
what  was  connected  with  business.  I  had 
no  idea  that  people  could  be  so  entirely 
worldly-minded  as  they  were  ;  they  carried 
the  counting-house  into  the  parlour  much 
more  effectually  than  our  neighbours  in  the 
north  brought  their  farming  concerns  into  it. 
In  the  midst  of  hoeing,  and  ditching,  and 
drilling,  some  one  would  stop  short,— even 
old  Mounsey,  who  had  scarcely  an  idea 
beyond  his  fields— and  say,  '*£h.  Sirs! 
what  are  we  aboot  ?  forgetting  the  leadies 
sae ;"  and  begin  to  speak  of  flowers,  birds, 
mists,  or  mountains,  in  which  we  all  felt 
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some  interest,  or  found  some  amusement, 
you  know." 

*'  Very  true,  my  dear,  but  we  must  make 
allowance  for  the  more  intense  anxieties  of 
men,  who,  having  extensive  concerns  and 
large  sums  of  money  afloat,  have  their 
whole  minds  more  absorbed  than  our  late 
more  humble  associates.  A  man  like  your 
cousin  has  the  weight  of  more  property 
than  his  own  upon  his  mind ;  in  his  returns 
and  speculations  many  are  interested,  and 
it  is  natural  that  the  concerns  which  may 
raise  the  lowly,  relieve  the  oppressed,  or 
involve  the  innocent,  and  ruin  the  con- 
fiding, should  indeed  affect  the  mind  and 
pervade  the  manners  of  a  man." 

Emma  blushed  ;  her  heart,  ever  alive  to 
conviction,  smote  her  for  a  condemnation 
which  she  readily  confessed  had  its  origin 
in  ignorance;  and  on  reflecting  that  the 
concerns  of  her  far-distant  father  and  fondly- 
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beloved  mother  were  now  added  to  the 
cares  of  her  cousin,  a  blush  of  such  con- 
scious self-reproach  rose  on  her  ingenuous 
countenance,  that  her  mother,  who  saw  that 
the  impression  made  on  her  yielding  mind 
was  sufficient  for  every  salutary  purpose, 
relieved  her,  by  observing,  ^*  that  she  was 
sorry  for  Emma  when  Mr.  Laceup  distressed 
her  by  his  particular  address  ;  it  was  hard 
upon  her  as  the  youngest  person  in  com- 
pany, and  an  entire  stranger." 

''  You  might  say  it  was  crael^  my  dear 
mother ;  for  surely  it  was  a  punishment  I 
had  not  merited  from  him,  nor  can  I  coor 
ceive  what  I  had  done  to  offend  him  to  this 
moment." 

''  It  was  not  anger,  my  dear,  but  sea/, 
which  induced  him  to  address  you ;  he  is 
one  of  a  sect  which  has  produced  many 
good  and  some  eminent  men,  bat  who 
most  uncharitably  conclude   that  all  the 
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world,  except  themselves,  are  lying  in 
wickedness,  pious  in  their  intentions,  but 
narrow  in  their  conceptions,  and  unhappily 
but  too  much  authorized  by  the  slight 
attention  given  to  sacred  subjects  in  general ; 
they  conclude  that  every  young,  well- 
dressed  woman,  out  of  their  own  pale,  is  an 
utter  stranger  to  religion ;  and  pity  for  her 
lost  state  induces  them  to  make  efforts 
which  are  rather  strong  than  wise,  for  her 
rescue.  They  address  the  young  as  less 
hardened  in  error,  and  our  sex  as  possessing 
acuter  sensibility,  but  I  believe,  consider  it 
a  duty  they  owe  to  all,  to  admonish  them." 
^'  It  is  a  pity  with  those  good  intentions 
towards  me,  Mr.  Laceup  should  still  be 
present  to  my  mind  only  as  an  object  of 
terror  and  disgust.  It  is  very  wrong  of  me 
to  feel  so ;  but  then  it  was  wrong  of  him — 
ay,  I  think  very  wrong,  for  him  to  speak 
against  the  established  church,  of  which 
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probably  he  knows  as  little  as  he  knew  of 
me.  Tt  might  be  right  to  admonish  one  he 
concluded  to  be,  perhaps  justly,  a  foolish 
girl,  but  he  had  no  right  to  condemn  the 
church  of  which  she  was  an  unworthy 
member." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


The  following  morning  Mrs.  Caversham, 
accompanied  by  Emma,  went  into  the  city, 
and  saw  a  large  portion  of  the  bales 
of  goods  sent  by  her  husband  safely 
stowed  in  the  spacious  premises  of  Mr. 
Bent,  who  accounted  for  her  observation, 
'^  that  there  were  few  things  besides  her 
own  there,"  by  saying  "  that  he  had  lately 
made  large  shipments,  and  had  removed 
many  things  to  make  room  for  her's, 
knowing  that  she  was  anxious  for  their  im- 
mediate disposal. 
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This  information  was  particularly  accept- 
able to  Mrs.  Caversham,  and  whilst  Emma 
was  employed  in  examining  various  furs 
which  were  among  the  imports,  she  in- 
formed Mr.  Bent  of  her  intention  to  proceed 
to  her  husband  as  soon  as  it  was  .possible 
for  her  to  fulfil  the  commission  with  which 
he  had  charged  her.    This  he  highly  ap- 
proved, and  even  gave  her  indkectly  to 
understand  that  he  had  reasons  for  behev- 
ing  it  to  be  more  desirable  on  her  husband's  * 
account  than  she   was  yet  aware.     Ttus 
strengthened   her  resolution,   and  it  also 
enabled  her  to  feel  easier  on  Emma's  ac- 
count, as  it  implied  a  feeling  in  him  on 
subjects  connected  with  affection  and  duty, 
from  which  his  former  apparent  absorption 
in  business  seemed  to  have  excluded  him. 

On  leaving  the  warehouse,  they  next 
called  on  the  valuable  friend  and  employer 
of  Mr.  Caversham,  whom  they  found  an 
invalid,  and  on  the  point  of  setting  out  for 
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Bath.  He  received  them  with  much  cor- 
diality, for  in  the  long  seclusion  and  rigid 
economy  of  Mrs.  Caversham,  he  had  traced 
that  quiet  fortitude  and  high  principle 
which  accorded  with  his  own  ideas  of  mer- 
cantile integrity  and  female  worth,  and  with 
Emma  he  was  pleased,  as  the  artlessness 
of  her  manners  reminded  him  of  girls  whom 
he  had  known  in  early  life,  and  because  she 
was  interested  in  those  buildings  and  insti- 
tutions in  the  city,  which  he  could  amply 
expatiate  upon,  and  to  which  the  ear  of  an 
elegant  girl  is  now-a-days  but  seldom  turned 
at  seventeen. 

As  this  gentleman  (Mr.  Ayrton)  insisted 
upon  their  dining  with  him — and  his  desires 
were  of  course  commands — ^Mrs.  Caver- 
sham  dispatched  the  splendid  landaulet 
of  Mrs.  Bent,  which  had  been  kindly  lent 
her  for  the  day,  to  its  mistress,  with  the 
information,  and  at  half-past  three  entered 
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the  dining-room  of  an  old  English  mer- 
chant. 

Here  Emma  perceived  a  very  distinct 
character  of  hospitality  and  costmne  from 
that  which  surprized  her  on  the  preceding 
day  at  her  cousin's.  A  few  lights  in  mas- 
sive silver  candlesticks  were  so  aided  by  a 
rousing  fire  that  they  animated  sufficiently 
a  large  lofty  room,  empanelled  with  dark 
wainscot  9  and  a  huge  chimney  of  heavy 
carved  work.  An  immense  sideboard, 
crowned  rather  than  adorned  by  ponderous 
plate^  appeared  magnificent  to  her  unprac- 
tised eyes,  and  of  a  piece  with  the  three 
old  servants  whose  full-trimmed  liveries 
appeared  by  their  weight  to  account  for  the 
slow  motions  of  the  wearers :  every  thing, 
indeed,  was  weighty;  each  chair  was  a 
fixture,  and  the  table  seemed  to  have  been 
built  with  the  house,  and  like  it,  impervious 
to  decay. 
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An  excellent,  substantial  dinner  was 
served,  round  which  sat  five  other  guests, 
of  whom  two  were  the  head  clerk  and  his 
wife,  who  were  taking  their  parting  dinner 
with  a  friend  not  less  beloved  than  respected, 
a  father  and  son  connected  both  by  business 
and  acquaintance,  and  an  old  man  who  was 
a  flourishing  one  when  the  master  of  the 
house  was  youngs  and  though  bent  now  by 
age  and  misfortune,  was  ever  received  at 
his  table  with  the  same  consideration  he 
was  wont  to  regard  him  in  early  life  ;  he 
too,  considered  this  a  farewell  for  a  time 
that  would  probably  involve  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  and  he  felt  it  a  melancholy  one. 

These  being  also  men  of  business,  Emma 
expected  to  find  the  conversation  turn 
wholly  upon  commerce,  or  with  some  of  the 
party,  religion  ;  perhaps  both  might  be 
indeed  said  to  unite  in  this  society,  for 
when  the  cloth  was  drawn  the  great  busi- 
ness of  their  meeting — and  from  their  ear- 
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nestness,  of  their  lives,  she  thought — 
was  to  discuss  subjects  of  either  private  or 
public  charity. 

Mr.  Ayrton  appeared  to  be  a  liberal  con- 
tributor to  many  charities,  and  his  aid  was 
asked  for  others  with  that  air  of  uncon- 
strained confidence,  which  proved  that  they 
knew  their  man,  as  one  who,  if  not  moved 
by  the  case,  would  not  be  so  by  solicitation. 
One  person  belonged  to  one  society,  another 
to  another ; — they  spoke  of  their  exertions, 
their  wishes,  and  (if  required  for  explanation) 
of  their  benefactions,  in  the  same  quiet  tone 
and  regular  phrase  that  they  used  in  the  or- 
dinary conduct  of  business,  and  the  routine 
of  common  life.  There  was  neither  ostenta- 
tion nor  sentiment  evinced,  though  each 
person  was  desirous  of  improving  the  scheme 
he  had  more  exclusively  patronized,  yet  he 
forbore  to  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  his 
friends  in  its  behalf,  being  fully  satisfied 
that  their  hearts  were  as  well  inclined  as 
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his  own,  and  it  was  in  every  case  more 
easy  to  give  assistance  than  to  make  a 
speech. 

As,  however,  there  is  something  moving 
to  a  heart  of  sensibility  in  every  tale  of 
sorrow,  however  simply  told,  and  even 
affecting  and  sublime,  in  the  noble  gene- 
rosity of  plain  and  unpretending  men, 
devoting  themselves  to  the  best  purposes  of 
humanity,  it  was  no  wonder  that  Emma 
Ustened  with  avidity  and  astonishment  to 
the  details  thus  laid  before  her,  and  that 
her  ingenuous  countenance  now  became 
pale  with  sympathy,  now  glowing  with 
admiration,  and  at  length,  in  despite  of 
every  effort  to  overcome  them,  tears  of 
mingled  sorrow  and  admiration  flowed  down 
her  cheek,  and,  though  loath  to  quit  the 
room,  she  yet  motioned  to  her  mother  to 
withdraw. 

"  Well,   Miss  Caversham,'*    said   Mrs. 
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Nicholson,  "  and  how  do  you  like  LondoD; 
it  is  all  new  to  you?" 

This  question,  (the  standing  one  to  all 
young  strangers)  it  was  now  a  relief  to 
Emma  to  answer,  and  she  replied  with  all 
the  fervour  of  her  heart  in  her  voice : 

**  Oh,    ma'am,    I    am    delighted    with 
London.'' 

'*  Ay,  to  be  sure,  it's  all  very  natural  you 
should  be,  for  Conduit  Street  is  very  gay, 
and  Mrs.  Bent  is  quite  what  people  call  a 
fascinating  woman." 

''  Yet  I  believe  my  Emma  has  not  found 
her  delight  spring  from  any  thing  there, 
though  our  friends  were  very  kind  to  us 
yesterday.  Her  pleasure  has  been  derived 
from  the  society  of  the  last  two  hours,  and 
I  believe  that  Mr.  Nicholson  has  been  the 
principal  means  of  affording  it  to  her.  I 
saw  her  listen  to  him  with  peculiar  in- 
terest." 
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Mrs.  Nicholson  happened  to  be  one  of 
those  odd  kind  of  wives,  whose  hearts 
spring,  and  whose  eyes  glisten  at  the  praises 
of  their  husbands,  and  she  eagerly  re- 
plied : 

"Why,  as  to  that,  Mrs.  Cairershain, 
ma'am,  it  wouldn't  become  me  to  say  any 
thing ;  but,  to  be  sure,  a  better  man  than 
Mr.  Nicholson  in  his  sphere  of  life  cannot 
well  be  ;  as  to  doing  great  matters,  why  it's 
what  he  cannot  do,  for  he  hasn't  the  means 
you  know,  ma'am,  though,  thank  God,  we 
want  for  nothing ;  but  then  time  and  labour 
has  its  use,  as  well  as  money ;  and,  if  you 
was  to  see  what  he  does,  I'm  sure  you'd  say 
it  was  wonderful :  why  he's  secretary  to 
one  charity,  treasurer  to  another,  and  night 
after  night  when  he  comes  home,  there  is 
he  up  to  the  eyes,  as  one  may  say,  in  papers 
and  letter-writing,  and  my  little  son  Sam 
helping  him.     Yes,  indeed,  it  makes  Sam 
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quite  an  accountant ;  and,  if  you  was  but 
to  see,  ma'am,  how  that  dear  little  fellow's 
eyes  will  so  fill  with  tears  when  he  reads 
the  letters  that  come  from  poor  people  as 
wants  relief  1  Many's  the  time  it  makes  me 
feel  I  don't  know  how,  just  to  see  the  child 
so  like  his  father." 

After  a  moment's  pause,  in  which,  how- 
ever, there  was  no  awkwardness,  Mrs.  Ni- 
cholson continued : 

''  There's  my  neighbour,  Miss  Eyre,  she 

says  if  she  was  me  she  wouldn't  have  such 
writing  and  littering  work  in  her  parlour  of 
an  evening ;  but,  as  I  say,  if  people  is  but 
happy,  why  let  them  have  their  own  sort  of 
happiness.  If  my  husband  likes  to  labour, 
and  think  for  other  people,  so  long  as  he 
thinks  for  us,  too,  what  right  have  we  to 
complain?  I  enjoy  helping  him  an  hour 
myself,  now  and  then.  Why  shouldn't  I  ? 
He's  never  the  man  would  grudge  me  a  little 
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pleasure.  I'm  sure  when  my  two  girls 
are  home  at  the  holidays,  an'  I  choosed  to 
take  'em  to  Sadler's  Wells,  or  the  Panny- 
ramma,  or  so  on,  why  he'd  never  say  wrong 
so  long  as  I  was  in  reason  ;  and  a  wicked 
woman  I  should  be  if  I  wanted  any  thing 
out  of  reason.  It  was  only  last  week  he 
bought  me  this  gownd,  and  by  daylight  'tis 
the  sweetest  purple  you  ever  see,  ma'am. 
Yes,  yes,  he's  all  of  a  piece,  that  I  will  say 
of  him.  When  he  was  a  young  man  he 
brought  up  a  whole  family  of  his  sister's 
children  when  she  was  left  a  widow ;  now 
he  takes  to  every  body's  children,  as  one 
may  say,  but  he'll  take  care  to  do  his  duty 
to  his  own,  for  all  that." 

The  old  man  (Mr.  Eyre)  as  he  could  not 
assist  the  gentlemen,  now  joined  the  ladies, 
and  Emma,  accustomed  to  entertain  feel- 
ings of  more  than  common  courtesy  for 
the  aged,  invited  him  to  take  a  place  on 
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the  sofa,  which  he  immediately  consented 
to. 

Mrs.  Nicholson  instantly  ceased  speaking 
of  her  husband,  and  was  apparently  relapsing 
into  that  positive  silence  she  had  observed 
all  the  time  she  sat  below,  when  the  old 
man  with  a  pleasant  smile  told  her : 

"  He  expected  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  his  Fatty  home  again  soon." 

'^  I  am  glad  to  hear  it ;  but  we  must  not 
talk  of  him  now,  though  he  is  to  be  sure 
the  best  creature  in  the  world  to  yon, 
because  you  know.  Sir,  these  ladies  do  not 
know  him  ;  and  as  I  have  told  you  fifty 
times  it  is  very  improper  to  call  him  Fat 
or  Fatty,  because  he  is  a  tall,  thin,  hand- 
some young  man; — ^it  sounds  like  the 
love  name  of  a  chub  a  dump  baby,  not 
of  a  brave  officer  and  a  noble  young 
man." 

'*  Very  true,  very  true,  Mrs.  Nicholson, 
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but  I  remember  him  when  it  was  almost  the 
only  word  he  could  say,  and  the  comfort 
he  was  to  me  in  my  days  of  sorrow,  no 
tongue  can  tell ;  he  would  have  given  me 
half  his  cake  even  then,  and  many  a  time 
as  he  knelt  on  my  knee,  offering  me  all 
his  treasure,  would  he  lift  up  his  frock  to 
wipe  the  tears  out  of  my  eyes,  and  say  as 
well  as  he  could :  **  Don't  cry.  Fatty  loves 
you." 

"  Very  true,  Sir,  but  that  is  long  since ; 
times  are  changed  since  then." 

*'  But  he  is  not  changed,  sorrow  which 
changes  many  a  good  temper,  and  even 
hardens  many  a  kind  heart,  has  not 
changed  him,  nor  has  pleasure  or  admira- 
tion. No !  no !  there  is  no  change  there, 
but  that  of  improvement ;  he  would  have 
shared  his  playthings  with  me  then — now 
he  would  give  me  all  if  he  did  not  want 
more  than  all  for  his  dear  mother.  Oh ! 
he  is  beyond  my  feeble  praise." 
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"  Well,  to  be  sure,  it  is  all  true;  if  my 
Sam  proves  like  him  I  shan't  envy  a 
duchess  I'm  certain ;  but  you  know  these 
ladies  don't  know  him." 

''  I  wish  they  did.  Yes  I  I  wish  yw 
knew  him,  Miss ;  when  he  was  but  a 
lieutenant,  he  sent  me  a  share  of  his  httle 
pay,  and  now  he  is  a  kind  of  clerk  at  a 
merchant's,  and  has  been  fagging  all  the 
day  at  an  employment  for  which  he  can 
have  no  liking,  he  will  come  and  sit  with 
me  for  an  hour  an  evening  and  read  me 
the  news,  or,  sometimes  in  the  Bible.  He 
gave  me  these  spectacles,  look  what  a  fine 
sight  they  have ;  he  ran  all  over  the  town 
before  he  could  get  a  pair  to  suit  me ;  but 
he's  one  by  himself,  he  has  the  heart  of  a 
christian/' 

Mrs.  Caversham  observed  that,  ''who- 
ever the  young  man  was,  his  actions  were 
at  least  worthy  of  the  conduct  of  a  chns* 
tian." 
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''  That  is  because  he  is  one ;  he  has  been 
well  brought  up;  his  mother  is  a  good 
woman,  and  she — *' 

''  Good  woman !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Nichol- 
son, ''  you  may  call  her  a'suffering  saint,  for 
in  my  opinion  never  human  being  had  such 
a  life  as  she  leads  with  his  father,  who  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  downright 
gambler  ; — now  throwing  his.  moaey  about 

* 

him  like  pebble-stones,  then  denying  his 
family  the  necessaries  of  life ; — now  driving 
a  handsome  carriage,  then  in  lodgings  in 
the  Fleet.  She  must  have  lost  her  senses 
clean  out  and  out  if  her  son  had  not  soothed 
and  supported  her,  and  been  every  way  as 
much  an  angel  as  the  father  was  a  devil." 

The  gentlemen  entered  the  room  as  the 
speech  was  concluding ;  and  Mr.  Ayrton, — 
before  whom  Mrs.  Nicholson  was  generally 
under  a  little  restraint, — said  gaily, 

•*  So,  so,  you  are  indulging  in  your  sex's 

VOL.    III.  F 
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privilege,  I  find,  talking  scandal ;  who  have 
you  so  little  mercy  upon,  Mrs.  N.  as  to 
give  them  such  hard  names  ?'' 

"  Why,  Sir,  there  is  but  one  person  I 
know  who  could  deserve  it." 

'<  You  mean  Middlemore,  I  suppose  ?" 

*'  Yes,  indeed,  I  do ;  I  hope  there  is  no 
more  such  as  him  in  the  city ;  at  the  west 
end  there  may  be  plenty,  for  aught  I 
know.** 

''  But  he  is  of  that  end  now,  so  we  ple- 
beians have  nothing  more  to  do  with  him ; 
indeed,  it  is  my  consolation  that  I  never 
was  acquainted  with  him,  though  I  have 
sometimes  been  ready  to  wish  I  had,  for  the 
sake  of  his  excellent  son  and  his  poor 
wife." 

New  subjects  were  soon  started,  and  the 
company  were  separated  at  an  eaiiy  hour, 
aware  that  their  entertainer  must  not  be 
fatigued  too  much^  as  his  journey  would 
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commence  on  the  morrow.  As  he  pur- 
posed sending  Mrs.  Caversham  home  in  his 
own  coach  she  remained  after  the  rest, 
when  she  was  gratified  by  many  assurances 
of  good-will  from  Mr.  Ayrton,  and  his 
entire  approbation  of  her  husband's  con- 
duct 

At  the  moment  the  carriage  was  an- 
nounced, he  took  the  hand  of  Emmft,  and 
after  heartily  shaking  it,  placed  in  it  a  bank 
note  for  £20,  saying,  that  it  was  to  buy 
her  something  pretty  with. 

As  £mma  could  only  consider  this  as  the 
present  of  her  father's  best  friend,  she  felt 
all  that  lively  gratitude  and  pleasure  such  a 
mark  of  kindness  was  likely  to  inspire,  and 
she  entered  the  carriage  full  of  good  wishes 
to  the  donor,  and  plans  for  disposing  of  his 
gift  in  numerous  presents  to  her  far-distant 
friends;  but  as  she  drew  nearer  Conduit 
Street,  her  pleasure  subsided,  and  she  began 

F  2 
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to  school  her  features  into  an  air  of  solem- 
nity, which  would  probably  be  soon  expected 
from  them. 

It  was  evident  that  Mrs.  Bent's  drawing- 
room  was  again  full  of  company ;  but  on 
ascending  the  stairs  they  became  sensible 
that  it  was  of  a  different  description  to  that 
of  the  preceding  evening;  various  voices 
were  in  conversation,  the  gay  repartie  and 
light  laugh  were  heard,  and  after  making 
inquiry  of  the  servants,  they  judged  it  right 
to  make  some  alteration  in  their  dress  before 
they  entered. 

It  appeared  that  this  caution  had  been 
very  necessary,  for  a  gay  party,  splendidly 
attired,  employed  in  various  amusements, 
now  supplied  the  place  of  the  sober-suited 
audience  of  the  preceding  evening;  and 
their  hostess,  lively,  suasive,  and  changing 
every  moment  from  *'gay  to  grave,  from 
lively  to  severe,"  appeared  the  charm  of  all 
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around  her.  She  received  the  mother  and 
daughter  with  an  air  of  the  wannest  affec- 
tion, chastened  by  that  respectful  attention 
with  which  even  the  strongest  love  is 
coupled,  when  we  address  one  decidedly  au- 
perior  in  situation ;  and  although  Mrs. 
Caversham  was  a  little  puzzled  by  this,  she 
yet  felt  it  as  an  act  of  kindness,  intended  to 
secure  the  respect  of  the  strangers  by  whom 
she  was  surrounded,  and  as  such  received 
it  gratefully. 

In  one  comer  was  a  party  at  whist,  of 
which  Mr.  Bent  made  one,  wearing  his 
usual  abstracted,  deep  revolving  looks ;  on 
the  opposite  side  a  group  of  young  persons 
stood  round  a  bagatelle  table,  which  Emma 
r^arding  as  a  novelty,  drew  near;  there 
was  also  a  small  party  who  were  chatting 
and  solving  charades,  accompanying  each 
name  with  an  aside  whisper  of  the  who 
and  the  what,   and  Mrs.  Bent,   who  was 
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herself  engaged  over  a  chess-table,  which 
she  had  left  on  their  entrance,  ran  over 
their  names. 

'*  Miss  Oakley,  Miss  Sophia  Oakley-— 
very  accomplished  girls  just  brought  out ; 
their  mother,  Lady  Oakley,  is  at  the  whist- 
table,  a  remarkably  clever  woman ;  you  have 
heard  of  their  father,  the  great  architect." 

''  Mr.  Sapley,  the  son  of  the  rich  con- 
tractor, he  lives  entirely  at  this  end  of  the 
town:  is  famous  for  his  curricle  and 
greys." 

^'  Captain  Williams,  the  naval  captain ; 
jrouVe  heard  of  him." 

"  I  mustn't  introduce  you  at  this  moment 
to  Mrs.  Aerie,  for  she  I  see  is  puzzling  over 
a  charade  that  Miss  Melford  was  making 
when  I  rose  to  meet  you;— that  girl  has 
such  talents." 

**  Surely  that  is  not  Mrs.  Aerie,  the  cele- 
brated author  ?"  said  Mrs.  Caversham. 
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*'  Yes,  it  is  ;  people  are  always  surprised 
when  they  see  that  the  woman  who  has  rent 
their  hearts  in  her  books,  can  heal  them  so 
soon  by  her  society  ;  she  is  ever  the  gayest 
of  the  gay,  and  sings  divinely." 

*'  Still  less  might  they  suppose  that  a 
woman  who  writes  on  dress  like  a  moralist, 
should  herself  appear  thus ;  but  indeed,  full 
dress  appears  to  be  undress.  I  understood 
that  we  had  really  improved  in  this  respect, 
and  actually  gained  decency  from  the  French 
since  the  revival  of  our  intercourse  with 
them  ?" 

''  No,  we  take  only  as  much  of  that  as 
may  happen  to  suit  the  person,  and  that  is 
something.  We  have  also  a  variety  amongst 
us  now,  and  instead  of  spectral  figures 
swathed  in  damp  muslin,  exhibit  gay  co- 
lours, rich  silks,  and  that  general  character 
of  splendour  and  vivid  hue,  which  nature 
wears,  and  the  eye  of  an  artist  selects; 
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prapos  the  gentleman  in  brown  is  an 
artist, — ^he  is  also  a  wit  —  vou  must  be 
acquainted  with  him.  Mr.  C,  Mrs.  Ca- 
vershftm,  a  lady  just  come  from  the  Lakes, 
which    engaged    you    so  delightfully  last 


summer." 


Having  thus  consigned  her  friend  to  one 
who  was  in  fact  a  most  desirable  companion, 
and  well  fitted  to  supply  her  own  place, 
Mrs.  Bent  sat  down  again  to  the  chess- 
board, and  Mrs.  Caversham  felt  a  little  sur- 
prized that  she  had  not  named  her  antago- 
nist, for  although  there  were  still  many  in 
the  room  in  the  same  predicament,  there 
being  nearly  thirty  in  company,  yet  this 
gentleman  was  so  strikingly  elegant  in  his 
person,  and  bore  about  him  such  an  air  of 
high  fashion,  as  well  as  natural  superiority, 
that  he  seemed  to  have  a  claim  upon  dis- 
tinction :  besides,  she  felt  assured  that  she 
had  seen  him   somewhere  before,  and  that 
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Ills  name  would  restore  her  to  an  acquaint- 
ance. 

Several  of  the  bagatelle  party  now  turn- 
ing from  it,  her  attention  was  diverted  from 
this  person,  but  yet  she  could  not  help  per- 
sdving  that,  contrary  to  the  usual  character 
[)f  a  chess-table,  this  of  Mrs.  Bent's  caused 
perpetual  conversation,  and  without  desire 
of  making  observation,  she  was  yet  com- 
pelled to  perceive  that  a  very  interesting 
lAe^'tite  was  carried  on  by  the  players, 
md  from  the  looks  directed  unintentionally 
low  and  then  towards  her  daughter  or  her- 
self, they  were  most  probably  the  subjects  of 
t. 

As  this  only  confirmed  the  idea  that  the 
gentleman  was  an  old,  though  not  an  inti- 
nate  acquaintance,  she  determined  to  look 
10  more  towards  the  table,  though  it  was  a 
;ame  in  which  she  was  interested ;  and  by 
I  motion  of  her  eye,  Emma  followed  her  ex- 
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ample,  and  with  the  more  avidity  as  at  this 
moment  Miss  Oakley  observed  to  Mr.  C — , 

''  So  Lord  Byron  is  married/' 

''  What  a  pity  snch  an  enchanting 
creature  should  be  monopolized  by  any  (me 
woman/'  said  a  young  lady  of  five-and- 
thirty,  highly  rouged,  and  extremely  ex- 
posed. 

''  Yon  think  marriage  a  wicked  monopoly, 
then,  do  you,  Miss  Magnet?''  said  Lady 
Oakley,  as  she  at  this  moment  rose  firom  the 
card-table.  **  I  presume  you  keep  single 
then  from  conscientious  motives  ?" 

**  K I  do,  ma'am,  that's  more  than  can  be 
said  of  some  single  women  :  there  are  cases 
in  which  conscience  has  little  to  do  with  a 
woman's  single  state,  I  believe,  though  it 
may  be  very  useful  to  her  in  married 
Kfe." 

Mr.  C remembered  being  told  that 

Lady  Oakley's  early  life  had  not  been  too 
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correct ;  he,  therefore,  interposed  with 
an  observation  calculated  to  soothe  the 
ruffled  brow  of  either  fair,  by  saying, 

**  I  understood  Miss  Magnet  only  meant 
that  it  was  wicked  to  monopolize  a  man  of 
such  transcendant  talents  as  Lord  Byron ; 
and  if  I  could  suppose  such  a  circumstance 
would  prove  inimical  to  the  exertion  of  his 
talents,  I  should  agree  with  her ;  but  I  hope, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  intercourse  of 
domestic  life  will  give  those  softer  touches, 
that  more  endearing  character  of  feeling 
which  is  alone  wanting  in  his  productions. 
With  talents  only  less  than  Shakespere's, 
we  have  a  right  to  expect  he  will  give  us 
men  who  are  not  monsters,  and  women  who 
are  better  worth  loving  than  houri." 

''  I  adore  his  men,"  said  Miss  Magnet. 

*'  And  I  worship  his  women,  pon  honour," 
said  Mr.  Sapley.  ''  He  is,  in  fact,  the  only 
author  I  read.    The  Bride  of — of— I  forget 
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the  name,  pon  honour — she^s  my  girl  all  to 
nothing." 

"  I  would  give  the  world  to  know  Lady 
Byron's  wedding-dress/'  said  Miss  Sophia. 
"  Yes,  I  would  give  the  world.'' 

''  God  help  his  wife !"  said  an  elderly 
lady,  who  only  now  left  the  card-table, 
where  she  had  been  calculating  her  losses. 

"  His  wife  1"  cried  three  or  four  voices  at 
once ;  ^'  his  wife  !  You  cannot  be  serious, 
Mrs.  Blacker  ?" 

'*  But  Fm  sure  I  am.  Vd  rather  see  a 
daughter  of  mine  in  her  coffin  than  married 
to  any  man  of  genius  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  unless  he  were  also  a  very  religious 
man  ;  and  I'm  sorry  to  say,  that  the  only 
ballast  one  of  those  kind  of  minds  should 
take  on  board  to  prevent  a  thousand  mis- 
haps, is  generally  the  last  it  thinks  of— I 
mean  a  Bible." 

^'But   surely,  Mrs.  Blacker,  you  don't 
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join  in  the  vulgar  condemnation  of  his  Lord- 
ship? You  do  not  call  his  poems  irreli- 
giouSy  though  singular,  and  no  doubt 
misanthropical  ?*'  said  Mr  C — . 

*'  I  do  not ;  it  is  straining  the  text,  in  my 
opinion,  most  unjustifiably  by  finding  out 
'  meanings  never  meant.'  Mind  I  say 
hitherto ;  no  one  knows  what  he  may  come 
to,  one  way  or  other  ;  but  I  always  hope  for 
the  best." 

Every  one  had  some  opinion  to  give,  some 
quotation  to  repeat  from  an  author  who  had 
not  hitherto  travelled  to  Nameless  Grange 
save  in  newspaper  extracts,  but  they  had 
been  sufficient  to  render  the  noble  poet  and 
his  publications  subjects  of  captivation  to 
Emma.  Every  thing  she  heard,  and  indeed 
saw,  in  the  present  evening,  was  highly  in- 
teresting to  her,  and  even  delightful.  Like 
her  mother,  however,  she  could  not  forbear 
from  time  to  time  glancing  at  the  chess- 
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table,  and  thinking  she  had  somewhere  seen 
Mrs.  Bent's  antagonist  before,  although 
where  so  fashionable  and  handsome  a  man 
could  have  met  her  eye  she  could  not  ima- 
gine. Mrs.  Caversham,  rather  to  satisfy 
her  daughter's  curiosity  than  her  own,  for 
it  was  evidently  the  stronger,  at  length 
asked  her  nearest  neighbour  the  gentle- 
man *s  name. 

''  It  is  Sir  Francis  Middlemore/'  said 
Mrs.  Blacker. 

Emma  started  in  a  kind  of  horror,  on 
which  her  mother  observed  that  most  pro- 
bably he  was  not  the  person  mentioned  at 
Mr.  Ayrton's,  seeing  this  was  a  baronet,  and 
the  one  spoken  of  there  had  a  son  who  was 
clerk  to  a  merchant. 

''  This  person,"  said  her  infonnant,  ''  has 
a  son  so  situated  now,  though  he  was  some 
time  in  the  army,  where  he  was  as  brave  an 
officer  as  he  is  now,  I  believe,  a 
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tradesmaxL  His  regiment  being  disbanded, 
he  has,  Uke  many  others,  been  compelled  to 

seek  new  means  of  subsistence,  for  the 

« 

father,  who  was  knighted  about  some  city 
address,  I  forget  what,  does  nothing  for 
either  him  or  his  mother.'' 

As  if  conscious  that  he  was  observed,  the 
gentleman  in  question  at  this  time  arose  to 
depart ;  and  although  his  polite  leave-taking 
almost  amounted  to  the  aflfectionate  with 
his  hostess  and  her  husband,  our  friends 
could  not  fail  to  see  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  company  uttered  their  adieus  in  cold 
and  measured  terms.  The  painter  observed 
'*  that  he  had  rarely,  if  ever,  seen  so  tine  a 
man  of  his  age  as  Sir  Francis.''  Emma 
said,  incautiously,  '*  I  have  seen  a  person 
exactly  like  him  somewhere.  His  features 
seem  familiar  to  me." 

*'  You  have  seen  bis  son,  then,"  said 
Mrs.  Blacker,  '*  for  they  are  much  alike ; 
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though  to  speak  truth   the  father  is  the 
handsomest,  but  with  the    less  agreeaUe 
countenance.     It  may  be  fancy,  but  I  can 
always  read  a  Zeluco   expression  in  Sir 
Francis's  features — ^a  spice  of  the  devil." 

Emma  did  not  reply,  but  she  bluslied 
deeply  ;  for  she  recollected  clearly  the  per- 
son who  twice  had  crossed  her  path,  and 
whom  her  dear  old  companion  had  desig- 
nated, ''an  appearance,"  and  something 
which  foreboded  evil  to  the  Nameless 
family.  It  was  certainly  the  son  of  Sir 
Francis,  of  whom  they  spoke ;  a  conclusion 
soon  afterwards  justified  by  Mrs.  Blacker 
saying,  '*  He  went  into  the  north  with  his 
mother,  I  remember,  just  after  he  came 
home  from  Spain." 

Pleasantly  as  this  evening  had  passed,  as 
compared  with  the  one  preceding,  it  yet 
left  Mrs.  Caversham  anxious  and  dissatis- 
fied with  her  cousin  and  all  that  belonged 
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1.  She  had  thought  him  a  worldly- 
d  man  immersed  in  business,  but 
'  integrity  not  less  than  industry.    She 

him  a  man  courting  alliance  with 
5  of  very  distinct  characters — either 
e  purpose  of  affecting  piety  and  ob- 
l  influence  as  a  religious  devotee,  or 
f  an  assumption  of  gaiety  and  fashion 
(Tond  any  means  which  he  could  have 
d  in  so  short  a  period.  What  was 
orse,  he  could  take  to  his  house  and 
;art — so  far  as  he  had  one — a  man 

he  must  know  to  be  unworthy  the 
^nance  of  any  respectable  member  of 
ff  since  his  city  connections  must 
stionably  have  denounced  Sir  Francis 
3more  as  such  to  him  long  ago.  It 
ident  all  his  acquaintance  at  the  west 
'ere  perfectly  new  ones,  yet  they 
;d  him  still  more  than  they  admired 
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Mrs.  Caversham  had  one  consolatioii  in 
the  review  of  her  late  hours,  from  the  ab- 
sence of  Elphinstone,  who  was  in  person, 
manners,  and  information,  so  decidedly  a 
delightfid  young  man,  that  she  deemed  his 
residence  under  the  same  roof  by  no  means 
desirable  to  her  daughter.  It  is  true  Mrs. 
Bent  had  assured  them  that  he  was  en- 
gaged, or  about  to  be  engaged,  to  Miss 
Jones,  and  it  was  evident  that  Mrs.  Jones's 
good- will  was  assiduously  cultivated  to  that 
end ;  but  as  it  was  evident  that,  whatever 
might  be  his  intentions^  he  was  very  loath 
to  pay  attenti^ms  in  that  quarter,  and  that 
his  movements  were  all  dictated  by  his 
aunt,  she  feared  that  the  very  peculiarity 
of  his  situation  might  give  it  an  interest  in 
the  eyes  of  Emma  inimical  to  her  hq^jn- 
ness.  How  could  she  refuse  pity  to  one 
who  had  been  urged  by  others  to  form  a 
connection  he  was  unable  to   break,  yet 
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averse  to  conclude?  In  how  many  ways 
might  she,  day  by  day,  witness  circum- 
stances and  influence  conduct  in  which  her 
own  feelings  would  be  wrought  upon  to  the 
destruction  of  her  happiness  ? 

If  Mrs.  Caversham  could  have  read  all 
that  was  passing  in  the  heart,  or  rather  the 
imagination  of  her  daughter,  she  might 
have  been  more  at  ease ;  for  Emma  was  too 
busy  with  the  dimly  seen  and  far  distant 
object  to  be  aware  of  the  fascinations  of  the 
near  one,  who  appeared  rather  in  the  light 
of  a  capricious  fianc^  than  a  pitiable  one — 
and  was,  in  fact,  so  constantly  and  effectu- 
ally separated  from  her  by  the  judicious 
arrangements  of  his  guardian  aunt,  as  to 
leave  her  mother  no  cares  on  that  point. 
What,  however,  tended  most  to  preserve 
her  from  any  undue  predilection,  was  the 
vexation  these  cares  inflicted  on  Elphin- 
stone   himself;  since  they  never  failed  to 
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vex  him  so  much  as  to  render  him  angry  or 
peevish,  and  so  exhibit  the  irritability  to 
which  he  was  subject,  that  Emma  thought 
him  of  a  very  unamiable  temper,  and  the 
last  person  to  whom  she  could  accord 
kindly  feelings. 

One  morning,  Mrs.  Caversham  having 
observed,  on  lajring  down  the  paper,  that 
''Miss  O'Neill  performed  Belvidera  that 
night,  and  she  should  like  Emma  to  see 
her,''  Elphinstone  immediately  offered  to 
accompany  her ;  on  which  Mrs.  Bent  ex- 
claimed, '^That  is  quite  impossible,  my 
dear  Bertram,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned ; 
though  Arabella  Jones  might  get  over  it,  I 
am  certain  her  mother  would  not." 

'"  With  all  my  heart.  Neither  one  or  the 
other  shall  govern  me." 

''  You  would  not  wound  the  heart  that 
loves  you  ?"  said  Mrs.  Bent,  in  most  tender 
tones,  her  fine  eyes  swimming  in  tears,  and 
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SO  fixed  on  the  young  man  as  to  convey  a 
most  ambiguous  meaning. 

''  I  only  mean  to  say  that  I  will  not  be 
dragooned  into  any  thing  I  don't  like, 
ma'am.  I  won't  give  up  the  theatre,  espe- 
cially when  I  can  ensure  the  pleasure  of 
excellent  company." 

Mrs.  Bent  covered  her  face  with  her 
handkerchief ,  and  positively  sobbed ;  **  Sweet 
Arabella  ! — that  lovely  girl ! — that  dear 
Iambi"  and  other  similar  exclamations, 
bursting  occasionally  from  her. 

Mrs.  Caversham,  of  course,  protested 
against  inflicting  pain  on  any  one ;  and 
Emma,  in  grief  and  confusion,  left  the  room. 
She  was  soon  followed  by  Elphinstone,  who 
having  professed  an  intention  of  securing 
places,  instantly  left  the  house.  When  he 
was  gone,  Mrs.  Bent,  not  willing  to  show 
her  tearless  eyes,  whispered  something 
about  the  impossibility  of  making  young 
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people  see  their  own  interest,  and  the  weak- 
ness of  her  own  nerves ;  on  which  her  ever 
attentive  husband  desired  her  to  retire, 
opened  her  the  room  door,  and  then  came 
back,  took  a  chair  close  to  Mrs.  Caversham, 
and  said,  in  a  manner  intended  to  be  impres- 
sive, 

"  My  dear  cousin,  you  must  give  this 
matter  up  ;  it  is  as  bad*  for  you  as  for  our- 
selves.   It  would  be  foolish,  indeed,  to  lose 

both  this  world  and  the  next  for  the  plea- 
sure of  one  night's  sin." 

*'  I  really  don't  understand  you,  Josiah. 
I  am  sorry  to  have  occasioned  uneasiness 
in  your  family ;  but  I  do  not  the  less  desire, 
and  even  intmd^  to  give  my  daughter  the 
treat  I  have  promised  her." 

"  Pshaw,  pshaw,  I'll  soon  settle  that  mat- 
ter by  letting  you  into  a  secret.  My  aephew 
is  about  to  become  my  partner,  he  having  a 
pretty  round  sum  in  right  of  his  mother's 
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jointure;  and  if,  in  addition,  he  obtains 
Miss  Jones — whose  mother  believes  it  to  be 
twice  as  much — he  will  be  enabled  to  have 
the  larger  share.  The  girl  is  pretty  and 
musical,  and  will  make  an  excellent  wife ; 
but  would  not  marry  a  gay  man  for  the 
world,  and  things  are  now  becoming  criti- 
cal. Bertram  is  on  his  good  behaviour, 
and  for  two  or  three  weeks  must  be  serious, 
or  the  girl  and  her  cash  slips  all  our  fingers. 

• 

Don't  you  see  ?" 

*'  I  see  that  you  are  trying  to  patch  up  a 
marriage  between  people  ill-calculated  to  be 
happy  together  certainly ;  and  I  assure  you 
very  positively  that — " 

**  Don't  speak  positively.  No  woman 
ought  to  do  it,  ignorant  as  you  are 
on  all  religious  subjects,  and  must  be, 
seeing  that  you  have  gone  to  church  all 
the  days  of  your  life,  and  no  where  else. 
But  listen :  I  will  bring  the  matter  home 
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to  your  own  feelings.  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt  that  I  can  secure  a  good  husband  for 
your  own  daughter,  one  who  is  as  rich  as  a 
jew,  and  can  keep  her  two  houses,  provided 
she  gives  up  plays,  balls,  and  cards— the 
three  things  which  are  inevitably  damnable." 

"  Cards  !  You  were  playing  yourself 
earnestly,  not  a  week  since ;  and  we  are 
all  engaged  to  a  ball  with  one  of  your 
most  respectable  friends — that  nice,  old, 
Mrs.  Blacker." 

"  True,  true ;  but  though  you  may  con- 
sider this  to  be  done  for  our  pleasure,  which 
constitutes  the  sin,  depend  upon  it  it  is 
merely  endured  by  us  as  a  matter  of  busi- 
ness, to  which  people  in  society  must,  for  a 
few  short  years,  submit.  The  gentleman  to 
whom  I  allude,  being  rich  already,  gives 
himself  up  solely  to — to — to—" 

^'  Grood  works,  I  suppose  you  mean  to 
say  ?" 
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**  Not  he,  indeed ;  he  scorns  the  filthy 
rags  of  self-righteousness.  He  has  been 
for  years  in  the  way  formalists  like  yon  can 
form  no  idea  of,  nor  could  I  myself  until  I 
leatnt  that  morality,  innocence,  and  in- 
tegrity are  all  vain  unmeaning  words,  to 
which  corrupt  sinful  creatures  like  us, 
ought  to  make  no  pretensions,  and  there- 


» 


''  ^You  have  got  hold  of  Mr.  Laceup's 
vodabulary ;  pray  is  he  the  person  to  whom 
you  would  give  Emma  ?" 

''  He  is ;  and  what  is  still  more,  he  dotes 
on  her,  and  might  be  got  to  give  her  a 
most  swingeing  settlement.'' 

''  In  return  for  which,  she  is  to  give 
him—  '' 

'*  Not  a  shilling ;  not  a  single  shilling, 
till  her  father  dies." 

''  Not  a  fortune ;  but  a  kind  and  guileless 
heart,  a  pure,  and  I  may  say,  beautiful  per- 

VOL.  III.  G 
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son.  She  18  to  forego  all  the  pleasures  her 
intellect  desires,  her  station  allows,  and  tie 
herself  daring  the  best  years  of  existence, 
to  a  plain,  ignorant,'  bigotted  and  wicked 
old  man,  who—" 

"  Wicked  I  how  you  talk,  cousin ;  he  is 
held  to  be—" 

"  No  matter  what  the  word  holds  him, 
or  what  he  holds  himself.  I  consider  the 
man  to  be  wicked  in  no  common  degree 
who  for  the  gratification  of  an  miworthy 
passion  would  engage  in  the  most  lasting 
and  holy  of  all  bonds,  one  who  compared  to 
himself  is  a  child  incapable  of  entering  into 
his  views,  sharing  his  worship,  or  even  un- 
derstanding his  principles.  Faugh  I  fira^  I 
such  a  man  sullies  the  religion  he  professes, 
defiles  the  domestic  sanctuary  of  his  own 
house,  making  the  abode  of  a  nominal 
Christian  the  harem  of  a  Turkish  despot. 
I  would  fiEur  rather  give  Emma  to  the  pow 
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curate  we  have  left  behind  us  in  the  country, 
to  struggle  with  poverty  all  her  life,  than 
such  a  one  as  him." 

"  You  talk  strangely,  considering  what 
you  have  gone  through." 

'Mt  is  because  I  have  gone  through  it, 
and  know  how  to  bear  it,  that  I  am  enabled 
thus  to  speak  of  that  poverty  which  yet  I 
have  felt  to  be  a  bitter  draught,  Josiah.  I 
trust  my  trials  on  that  score  are,  however, 
at  an  end ;  for  I  have  attained  the  power  of 
being  comfortable  on  a  little,  and  you  know 
that  a  moderate  competence  is  secured  to 


me." 


Mr.  Bent  was  generally  the  complexion 
of  a  tallow  candle ;  but  at  this  moment 
he  became  literally  crimson ;  unfortu- 
nately, Mrs.  Caversham  being  tired  of  the 
conversation — which  had  revealed  much 
more  of  her  cousin's  character  than  she 
had  suspected,  although  previously  uneasy 
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had  risen  in  order  to  leave  the  room. 
Her  doing  so  caused  him  to  repair  imme- 
diately to  his  lady,  in  order  to  tell  her 
what  had  passed,  and  consult  with  her 
on  the  means  of  allaying  suspicion,  or 
soothing  vexation  in  the  mind  of  their 
visitant. 

The  consequence  of  this  interview  was  a 
visit  to  the  theatre  rendered  every  way 
comfortable,  for  Mrs  Bent  shared  it,  de- 
claring '*  that  she  never  could  see  any 
harm  in  such  an  intellectual  amusement, 
though  she  could  make  every  allowance  for 
the  more  tender  consciences  of  her  friends." 
She  extended  her  usual  watchfulness  over 
her  nephew  so  effectually,  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  Mrs.  Caversham  not  to  believe 
it  was  as  much  for  her  own  sake  as  Miss 
Jones's ;  but  this  idea  was  happily  unshared 
by  her  daughter,  whose  whole  mind  and 
he^trt  were  at  Venice,  partaking  every  pang 
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of  Belvidera.  So  much  was  she  overcome 
by  the  scene  she  witnessed,  that  even  after 
their  return  home  she  could  not  cease  weep- 
ing ;  yet  to  Mrs.  Caversham's  surprize,  the 
stoical  master  of  the  house  forbore  all  com- 
ment on  her  conduct,  and  every  thing  kind 
and  friendly  was  so  well  practised  as  to 
erase  £rom  her  mind  whatever  had  ruffled  it 
in  the  past  conversation.  This  was,  how- 
ever, more  effectually  done  on  the  following 
morning,  when  Mr.  Bent  returning  from 
the  city  at  an  unusual  hour,  told  her  he 
could  not  conceal  from  her  the  distressing 
truth  that  her  husband's  health  was  worse 
than  she  had  apprehended.  He  was  known 
to  be  in  a  decline,  and  the  question  was 
**  could  she  permit  things  to  take  their  na- 
tural course— -which  would  be  the  best  way 
-—or  would  she  sail  in  the  packet  from 
Bristol  for  the  chance  of  lightening  the  few 
weeks  of  life  likely  to  remain  to  him  after 
her  landing  ?'' 
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This  was  no  quertion  to  the  long-parted 
but  fondly-attached  wife  to  whoac  bosom 
every  early  feeling  of  youthfiil  love,  and 
every  maturer  one  of  an  esteem  daily  in- 
creasing for  years  past,  now  rashed  with 
overwhelming  influence.  The  sad  news, 
rendered  twofold  to  Emma,  was  instantly 
communicated  to  her,  and  terrible  as  the 
shock  was,  she  saw  clearly  that  it  was  her 
duty  to  support  the  dear  parent  whose  trial 
so  for  exceeded  her  own.  As  there  was  no 
time  to  lose,  for  the  packet  would  sail  on 
the  following  night,  and  Mrs*  Caversham 
concluded  it  absolutely  necessary  that  she 
should  call  at  Mr.  Ayrton's  house,  so  soon 
as  it  was  possible  to  control  her  feelings 
she  set  out  thither,  leaving  Emma  to  the 
care  of  Mrs.  Bent,  and  to  the  business  of 
packing,  when  she  was  able. 

'*  Why  should   I   not    accompany   my 
mother,  and  help  to  nurse  my  poor  fieither  V 
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Baid  the  sobbing  girl  to  the  friend  who 
sought  to  soothe  her« 

**  Because  the  sea  disagrees  with  you, 
and  in  your  iihiess  her  afflictions  would  be 
increased ;  besides  the  expense  of  voyaging 
is  great;  and  I  grieve  to  tell  you,  dear 
Emma — ^knowing  that  your  love  for  your 
mother  will  induce  you  to  conceal  so  pain- 
ful a  fact — that  the  property  sent  by  your 
poor  father  is  very  far  from  valuable.  He 
has  been  grievously  imposed  upon,  which 
is  only  natural  to  a  person  ignorant  of 
business. 

This  information  operated  no  farther  on 
the  mind  of  finmia  than  to  determine  her  to 
be  very  careful  for  her  mother's  sake,  and 
to  guard  her  from  any  knowledge  which 
could  by  possibiUty  add  to  a  burden  already 
so  distressing.  Meantime,  the  unhappy 
object  of  her  cares  had,  to  her  great  relief, 
found  that  Mr.  Ayrton  had  arrived  at  home 
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the  evening  before,  in  somewhat  renovated 
healthy  and  that  he  entered  warmly  into 
her  feelings,  though  he  confessed  himself 
extremely  puzzled  with  the  circumstance  of 
Mr.  Bent  having  received  letters  at  a  time 
when  no  known  arrival  had  taken  place. 

"  If,  however,  you  do  go,  certainly  the 
sooner  the  better,  and  I  shall,  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  look  out  for  a  person  to  accom- 
pany you,  who  may  take  charge  of  that 
business  poor  Caversham  must  leave  un- 
finished. I  have  my  eye  on  one  who  is 
accustomed  to  travel,  and  capable  of  ex- 
ertion, and  by  to-night's  post  I  shall  secure 
accommodation.  You  must  depart  at  a 
very  early  hour  to-morrow,  and  had  better 
sleep  here  to-night  with  poor  Emma,"  was 
his  observation  and  advice. 

As  it  was  evidently  the  best  course,  seeing 
she  must  be  in  the  city  at  an  unusual  hour, 
Mrs.  Caversham,  whose  spirits  seemed  for- 
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tified  and  consoled  by  the  interview  she 
had  unexpectedly  enjoyed  with  one  so  kind 
and  considerate,  thankfully  agreed  to  return 
in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  On  reaching 
home,  she  said  everything  possible  to  raise 
the  subdued,  and  indeed  overwhelmed 
spirits  of  her  daughter,  and  eagerly  en- 
treated the  kindness  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bent 
in  procuring  for  her  some  situation  as  a 
parlour  boarder  in  a  genteel  seminary, 
which  would  enable  her  to  receive  and  ex- 
pedite letters  as  soon  as  possible. 

"  Nonsense,  nonsense,  cousin  I  She  shall 
remain  with  us,"  said  Mr.  Bent,  eagerly. 

"  We  have  unavoidably  so  many  young 
men  here/'  observed  his  lady,  with  an  air  of 
great  candour,  "  that  I  am  not  certain  our 
house  is  the  best  in  the  world  for  a  young 
person  like  Emma ;  so  allow  me  to  say,  we 
must  be  governed  by  circumstances.  In 
the  course  of  a  week  or  two  I  shall  have 
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time  to  inquire,  and  settle  the  matter  com* 
fortably ;  meantime,  be  perfectly  easy  on 
her  account,  for  Emma's  happiness  is  aa 
dear  to  me  as  that  of  my  own  children*" 

At  the  moment  this  was  going  forward, 
the  subject  of  their  cares  felt  in  her  heart, 
that  happy  she  could  never  be  under  that 
roof,  where  every  thing  appeared  to  har 
mysterious  and  vain  glorious,  magnificent 
in  one  thing,  mean  in  another,  and  par- 
ticularly inconsistent  in  that  profession  of 
religion  which  was  evidently  assumed  and 
changed,  like  a  garment,  for  the  reception 
of  different  parties.  But  this  was  not  a 
time  to  whisper  discontent  to  her  poor 
mother,  who  had  indeed  more  than  her 
share  of  suffering,  which  was  enhanced  not 
a  little  from  Mr,  Bent  pathetically  lament- 
ing ^^that  he  could  not  furnish  her  with 
any  cash,  as  a  large  purchase  had  com- 
pelled him  to  overdraw  his  banker,  and  he 
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beliered  Mrs.  Bent  could  BOt  have  more 
than  twenty  pounds  in  the  house." 

Ten  only  were  produced ;  but  this  evil  was 
soon  obviated  by  Mr.  Ajrrton's  clerk,  who 
arranged  with  her  below  every  circumstance 
relative  to  her  removal.  On  her  mention- 
ing the  disappointment,  as  one  that  might 
subject  her  daughter  to  difficulty,  he  ap- 
peared exceedingly  struck  with  the  circum- 
stances, saying,  *'  that  to  his  own  know- 
ledge, Mr.  Bent  had  sold  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  goods  sent  home  for  ready 
money,  and  he  ought  to  have  supplied  her 
freely." 

On  reaching  Mr.  Ayrton's  drawing-room, 
he  was  found  in  earnest  conversation  with 
a  tall,  slender  person,  whose  back  was  to- 
wards them,  and  his  words  perforce  were  ' 
heard  by  them,  as  he  said, 

*'  I  can  only  repeat,  do  the  best  you  can 
to  bring  things  to  a  close ;  poor  Caversham 
has  done  much  to  that  end,  finish  his  work. 
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and  get  home  as  soon  as  you  can.    To  yw 
it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  be  good  to  his  poor* 
wife.    I  know  what  so  excellent  a  son  most 
be  to  a  woman  so  sitoated ;  and  be  assured, 
your  mother  will  be  cared  for." 

At  this  moment  the  ladies  were  seen,  and 
the  young  man  turning  round,  displayed  to 
the  tearful  eyes  of  Emma  the  very  person 
she  had  beheld  near  the  Grange.  The  re- 
cognition was  mutual,  and  both  parties 
coloured  so  highly,  that  Mrs.  Caversham 
comprehended  whence  the  confusion  arose, 
the  moment  she  heard  the  young  man  in- 
troduced as  *'  Mr.  Middlemore,  your  com- 
panion to  Kingston,  dear  madam,  and  your 
friend  when  arrived." 

Tea  made  its  appearance ;  and  as  travel- 
ling was  naturally  talked  of  by  degrees,  that 
mention  of  his  short  trip  to  the  Lakes,  which 
had  rendered  Emma  and  himself  cognizant  of 
each  other  personally,  was  adverted  to,  so 
far  as  situation  of  the  Grange,  and  the 
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beauty  of  scenery  around  it  admitted;  All 
were  soothed  by  the  society  each  afforded 
to  the  other ;  more  could  not  be  expected 
in  the  bosoms  of  persons  about  to  be  torn 
from  the  tenderest  ties ;  and  when  young 
Middlemore,  starting  up,  said,  ''he  must 
now  devote  every  moment  to  his  mother/' 
Emma  wondered  how  she  could  in  any 
degree  have  allowed  herself  to  be  weaned 
from  the  sense  of  sorrow  she  had  lately  felt 
so  oppressive ;  nor  could  all  Mr.  Ayrton's 
assurances  of  the  value  of  his  young  proUg4 
to  her  parent  enable  her  to  rejoice  in  his 
protection  ; — she  almost  felt  as  if  his  depar-  . 
ture  added  to  her  misfortune. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


Ws  will  not  dwell  on  the  agony  of  part- 
ing—enough to  say,  poor  Emma  did  her 
best  to  sustain  her  mother,  till  that  mother 
was  actually  gone ;  and  if  she  then  wept  bit- 
terly, who  could  wonder?  Her  situatioo, 
however  ameliorated,  was  yet  melancholy 
enough.  She  was  divided  from  parents 
inestimably  dear,  and  she  had  no  one  who 
was  likely,  in  any  degree,  to  supply  their 
place;  the  very  immensity  of  London 
renders  a  sense  of  such  want  more  terrible 
there  than  in  any  other  locality.     [True, 
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there  was  a  kind  and  powerful  friend  in  the 
excellent  man  under  whose  roof  she  now 
was,  but  his  wealth  and  consequence,  his 
age  and  infirmities,  forbade  that  intimate 
intercourse  her  poor  heart  needed  ;—*-yet 
when  the  first  violent  agony  had  spent 
itself,  Emma  felt  that  she  could  repose  on 
him  for  pity,  and  that  she  could  exert  her- 
self to  save  him  from  annoyance ; — he  could 
be  to  her  in  London  what  ^^gude  auld 
Anthony"  had  been  at  the  Grange. 

Poor  girl!  she  was  fated  to  be  disap- 
pointed ;  whether  Mr.  Ajrrton  had  left  Bath 
too  early,  or  whether  the  events  of  the  pre- 
ceding day  had  drawn  too  deeply  on  his 
benevolent  and  sympathizing  heart,  we 
know  not,  but  it  is  certain  that  whilst  he 
was  seated  at  breakfast,  endeavouring  to 
console  his  young  guest,  so  severe  an 
attack  of  his  old  enemy  seized  him,  that 
doctors  and  warm  flannels,  his  housekeeper 
and  preparations  for  returning  to  the  waters 
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of  Bladud,  became  the  sole  business  of  all 
around  him;  and  a  hasty  farewell,  uttered  in 
the  violence  of  the  paroxysm,  was  all  that 
remained  to  her,  from  the  only  human 
being  in  the  innumerable  concourse  of  our 
mighty  metropolid,  for  whom  she  felt  es- 
teem or  affection. 

The  good  man  had  been  gone  nearly  an 
hour,  when  at  the  fashionable  time  of  driving, 
the  carriage  of  Mrs.  Bent  made  its  appear- 
ance, as  sent  for  Miss  Caversham.  **  Why, 
oh !  why  did  he  not  take  me  with  him  V* 
broke  from  her  lips  involuntarily  as  Mr. 
Nicholson  announced  it,  and  she  was  re- 
called to  herself  by  the  answer  of, 

''Why,  you  see.  Miss  Caversham,  his 
poor  legs  must  have  room,  and  Mrs.  Dilkes, 
though  very  active,  is  a  large  woman,  so 
that  you  could  not  have  gone  with  any 
comfort ;  besides,  it  would  be  very  dull  for 
a  young  lady." 

*'  I  did  not  know  what  I  said,  Mr.  Nichol- 
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son ;  one  talks  foolishly  when  they  are  in 
trouble.'* 

**  Very  truei  my  dear  Miss ;  but  I  hope 
you  will  shake  off  your  trouble,  for  I  don't 
believe  your  papa  is  any  worse  than  usual ; 
at  least,  I  am  quite  sure  and  certain,  those 
who  said  he  was  didn't  know  it ;  and  they 
had  their  own  reasons  for  packing  off  your 
mamma  as  they  did.  It  is  quite  right  she 
should  go,  nevertheless;  and  they  shan't 
find  themselves  the  better  for  sending  her 
away,  as  deep  as  they  are,  take  my  word 
for  it; — ^there  are  wheels  within  wheels, 
Miss,  in  this  town;  and  though  Josiah 
Bent  has  a  long  head,  other  heads  may 
measure  with  his." 

For  a  moment  Emma  felt  a  little  offended 
on  Mr.  Bent's  behalf,  and  she  said  coldly, 
**  You  are  not  aware.  Sir,  that  Mr.  Bent 
is  my  mamma's  cousin  ?" 

*'  Yes,  I  am;   also  that  your  father,  a 
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deveTi  superior,  and  upright  man,  has  tnisted 
him ;  therefore,  it  is  the  worse  that  he 
should  cozen  you*  Piurdon  the  pun,  I  am 
sure  I  meant  nothing  hidicroua.'' 

At  this  moment  Eouna  found  she  was 
within  the  carriage,  on  which  Mr.  NicboU 
son  was  casting  an  inquiring  and  somewhat 
condemnatory  gaze ;  and  she  was  soon  on 
her  way,  though  slowly,  towards  Conduit 
Street  A  new  load  of  anxiety  seemed 
added  to  her  grief ;  and  she  was  now  vexed 
at  herself  for  having  felt  angry  at  the  hoiiert 
man,  whose  countenance  had  th^  night 
before  shown  the  deep  interest  he  took  in 
her  mother's  welfare.  She  was  received 
with  much  sentimental  paarade  of  pity  by 
Mrs.  Bent,  and  with  somewhat  of  an  awk- 
ward affectation  of  it  by  her  husband ;  Sw 
when  she  observed,  **  that  her  mother  was 
by  that  time  on  board,"  and  told  what  she 
deemed  the   sad   story  of  Mr.  Ayrton's 
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aeizurd,  his  eyes  evidently  sparkled  with 
pleasiire,  and  Emma  was  convinced  that  he 
had  given  a  false  account  of  her  fathev's 
danger,  in  order  to  expedite  her  mother's 
removal. 

Miss  Edgeworth  remarks  in  one  of  her 
many  excellent  works,  '^that  people  are  very 
apt  to  treat  children  as  if  they  were  focds, 
mistaking  deficient  knowledge  for  imperfect 
faculties;''  and  it  may  he  observed  that 
many  London  people  run  into  much  the 
same  error  with  respect  to  those  who  have 
been  brought  up  in  the  country.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bent  were  decidedly  of  this  school. 
Knowing  that  Mrs.  Caversham  was,  strictly 
speaking,  their  own  equal  in  this  respect — 
although  she  might  be  somewhat  the  worse 
for  her  long  period  of  rustication — ^they 
always  felt  to  a  certain  point  afraid  that  she 
would  penetrate  their  motives  of  action, 
discover  their  situation,  and  by  some  means 
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thwart  one  or  more  of  the  many  schemes 
which  incessantly  occupied  them,  but  of 
Emma  they  had  not  a  shadow  of  fear.  The 
openness  and  simplicity  of  her  heart  was 
by  them  supposed  to  arise  entirely  firom 
ignorance,  and  the  sensibility  she  occa- 
sionally evinced,  the  enthusiasm  which  she 
sometimes  displayed,  were  considered  cha- 
racteristics of  weakness,  which  would  render 
her  perfect  wax  in  the  hands  of  any  one 
who  chose  to  mould  her,  when  the  eye  of 
her  careful  and  clever  mother  no  longer 
afforded  her  the  vigilant  guard  her  inexpe- 
rience required.  Ever  since  her  arrival  in 
town,  Emma  (the  liveliest  of  all  gay  things 
in  the  country)  had  been  comparatively 
silent,  but  by  the  same  rule  she  had  been 
observant,  and  had,  in  fact,  seen  much  more 
of  the  aside  play  in  her  new  abode  than  her 
mother.  Mrs.  Caversham  knew  too  well 
that  her  own  husband  had  been  rained  by 
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indolence  and  the  love  of  pleasure;  it 
therefore  did  not  enter  into  her  mind  that 
a  man  who  was  up  early  and  late  took  rest, 
and  who  appeared  to  be  making  all  around 
him  as  much  **  slaves  of  the  lamp"  as  him- 
self,  could  be  otherwise  than  doing  what  he 
termed  "  a  great  stroke  of  business/'  espe- 
cially when  she  saw  the  style  in  which  he 
lived.  The  evident  care  of  his  lady,  who, 
with  a  passion  for  show,  was  yet  a  parsimo- 
nious  housekeeper,  confirmed  her  in  the 
idea  that  they  were  getting  money  fast,  and 
she  concluded  that  their  incongruous  mix- 
ture of  company,  profession,  and  conduct, 
arose  from  the  multitudinous  connections 
of  Mr.  Bent's  line  of  business,  which  united 
him  with  "many  men  of  many  kinds." 
His  father  was  a  plain,  sensible,  and  good 
man,  whom  she  remembered  only  as  worthy 
and  unpretending; — she  trusted  that  his  son 
resembled  him. 
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We  have  already  said  that  Mr.  Namel688 
was  an  excellent  raconteur  when  it  suited 
his  humour  to  unhend.  In  the  many  kmg 
walks  and  rides  he  had  taken  with  Emma, 
he  had  naturally  spoken  of  his  early  life  in 
London,  and  had  not  seldom  referred  to 
those  he  termed  **  mushroom-merchants/' 
whose  history  he  dilated  on  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  show  the  value  of  integrity, 
the  errors  of  extravagance,  and,  as  a  per- 
sonal lesson,  he  descanted  on  the  evil  of 
women's  encroachment  on  their  husbands' 
incomes ;  their  habit  of  prompting  to  un- 
wise speculations,  and  more  especially  their 
love  of  rivalry ;  tiieir  passion  for  being 
''  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish/'  whereby 
many  a  promising  fortune  had  been  eat 
down,  and  what  he  deemed  infinitely  worse, 
many  a  man  originally  well  intentioned, 
upright,  laborious,  and  considerate,  had 
been   led  to   conduct   so    nefarious  and 
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criminal,  that  in  escaping  the  gallows  he 
only  proved  the  insufficiency  of  all  earthly 
lawSi  and  hy  the  same  role  showed  the 
value  of  that  pure  and  holy  religion  which 
teaches  every  human  heing  to  seek  from 
Divine  help  that  power  which  shall  enable 
him  in  aU  states  and  conditions  **  to  do  to 
others  as  he  desired  they  should  do  to 
him/' 

Her  mind  fraught  with  these  maxims,  no 
wonder  that  when  Emma  perceived  that 
Mrs.  Bent  was  the  constant  adviser  of  her 
husband,  **  to  push  this  concern,  and  see 
after  that^'^  that,  whilst  she  literally  pinched 
the  household,  she  yet  spent  upon  her  own 
person  what  appeared  a  fortune  to  the  un- 
sophisticated girl — ^that  she  urged  Elphin- 
stone  to  marry  one  for  whom  he  had  no 
inclination,  in  order  that  the  money  of  the 
innocent  heiress  might  assist  her  husband's 
extension  of  a  trade  already  beycmd  his 
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power  to  manage,  she  concluded  sometlung 
was  going  forward  that  was  very  wrong,  when 
in  addition  to  this,  she  saw  simple,  serious 
people  inveigled  by  an  affectation  of  sanc- 
tity dismissed  in  an  hour  or  two,  it  was 
worse  than  wrong,  and  her  heart  shrunk 
from  the  hypocrisy  she  loathed,  more  than 
the  injury  she  feared. 

How  any  faults  of  these  new-found  rela- 
tions could  act  to  her  mother's  disadvantage 
she  could  not  see,  believing  that  when  the 
goods  were  sold  the  money  would  be  given 
into  her  mother's  hands.  This,  so  far  as 
she  knew,  had  not  taken  place  as  to  any 
portion  of  the  property  transmitted;  but 
when  she  coupled  the  information  given  by 
Mrs.  Bent  as  to  its  being  of  little  value, 
with  that  of  Mr.  Nicholson,  "  that  a  large 
package  had  been  sold,"  she  became  alarm- 
ed exceedingly.  She  felt  as  if  she  ought  to 
do  everything,  and  could  do  nothing.    H^ 
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poor  mother,   in  her  cares  for  her  father, 

had  abandoned  the  property  necessary  to 

them  l^oth ;  and  as  being  little  more  than  a 

child  she  had  no  power  to  claim  it,  nor  had 

any  one  else,  so  far  as  she  knew.     ^'  What 

could  she  do  ?     What  ought  she  to  do  ?'' 
Of  the  many  young  men  by  whom  she 

was  surrounded,  and  who  were  ever  assidu- 
ous in  their  attentions,  was  there  one  of 
whom  she  could  make  a  friend?  ''  Not 
one,"  said  she,  ^'  save  Elphinstone,  and  not 
even  he,  for  his  very  looks  forbid  my 
asking  a  favour.  No,  no :  my  mother  has 
taken  away  the  only  human  being  I  could 
ask  to  help  me." 

'^  I  can  write  to  Mrs.  Nameless,  and  I 
will,"  said  she,  springing  up ;  and  late  as  it 
was,  wretched  as  the  preceding  night  had 
been,  and  unwell  as  she  had  felt  for  hours, 
she  yet  addressed  to  that  dear  friend — who 
would  feel  for  her  if  she  could  not  help  her, 
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and  who  would  never  reveal  her  fears  and 
suspicions  to  any  human  being — ^a  long 
account  of  her  late  trial  and  present  doubts, 
and  having  done  so,  and  placed  her  letter 
under  her  pillow,  she  sought  and  ob- 
tained the  repose  her  jaded  spirits  needed. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


It  had  been  the  intention  of  Emma  to 
put  the  letter  iDto  the  office  herself,  for  she 
had  learnt  from  various  incidental  circum- 
stances that  Mrs.  Bent  contrived  to  forward 
or  retard  the  letters  of  certain  of  her  house- 
hold in  the  way  she  deemed  convenient, 
and  the  master  of  the  house  had  never 
heard  of  any  communication  with  the 
Grange  without  condemning  it  as  a  foolish 
affair,  observing  with  more  acrimony  than 
could  belong  to  the  subject  properly,  ^'  that 
it  could  be  of  no  use  corresponding  with 

H  2 
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people  they  would  never  see  again  ;  low 
people,"  he  observed  one  day,  "  from 
whom  they  could  learn  nothing  and  get 
nothing." 

The  words  had  roused  all  the  honest  in- 
dignation of  Emma's  nature »  and  before 
there  was  time  for  her  mother's  reply  she 
had  exclaimed  violently  against  the  asser- 
tion, adding,  as  people  will  add  when  they 
are  angry,  ''at  all  events  we  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  people  of  more  real  preten- 
sions than  the  Nameless  family,  and  none 
to  whom  we  shall  ever  be  so  much  in- 
debted," and  the  many  times  when  this 
little  ebullition  had  been  repeated  by  Mr. 
Bent,  rendered  her  cautious  in  awakening 
the  memory  of  her  northern  friends  at  alL 
She  was  therefore  compelled  to  manage  the 
affair  clandestinely,  and  her  ingennoas 
nature  was  wounded  even  by  an  occairence 
blameless  if  not  positively  necessary. 
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She  nevertheless  forgot  all  in  her  vexation 
on  finding  Mr.  Laceup  once  more  at  the 
dinner  table  determined  to  place  him- 
self next  to  herself.  He  was,  however, 
any  thing  but  a  persecutor  now,  for  he  sym- 
pathized in  her  loss,  spoke  very  highly  of 
her  mamma,  and  appeared  altogether  reno" 
vated,  inwardly  and  outwardly,  by  the  visit 
he  had  been  making  to  a  watering-place. 
He  was,  in  point  of  fact,  a  well-looking 
man  of  four  or  five-and-forty,  and  had  at 
present  all  the  aids  of  the  toilette  by  which 
to  improve  his  appearance  ;  and  when  his 
saturnine  gravity  assumed  the  character  of 
sympathy,  Emma  felt  it  rather  agreeable 
than  repellant.  Mr.  Bent  had  learnt  some- 
thing from  one  of  his  clerks  which  harassed 
him  much,  and  he  observed  ''  that  as  he 
must  have  some  private  conversation  with 
Mrs.  Bent,  he  wished  Mr.  Laceup  would 
take  Emma  to  chapel  to  hear  the  celebrated 
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They  would  find  Mrs.  and  Miss  Jones 


there." 

Emma  was,  in  fact,  little  equal  to  an 
exertion  of  this  kind,  her  two  last  nights  hav- 
ing been  almost  sleepless  ;  but  by  the  same 
rule  she  had  little  power  of  resistance,  and 
she  rather  desired  to  cultivate  Mrs.  Jones's 
acquaintance  as  being  evidently  a  good 
woman  and  anxious  mother.  In  a  very 
short  time,  therefore,  she  was  in  the  chariot 
of  the  last  man  in  the  world  she  would  a 
few  hours  since  have  desired  to  accompany, 
and  to  whom  she  even  now  dreaded  to 
speak,  lest  he  should  misconstrue  her  ex- 
pressions and  condemn  her  sentiments. 

Having  placed  her  in  Mrs.  Jones's  care, 
he  withdrew  to  a  distance,  and  Emma  was 
sensible  of  a  comfort  in  devoting  herself  to 
the  worship  of  God,  which  soothed  her 
long-agitated  mind,  and  she  soon  became 
warmed  and  rapt  in  the  eloquence  and  zeal  of 
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the  admired  preacher  in  question,  and  thank- 
folly  absorbed  in  contemplation  of  those 
important  and  endearing  subjects  best  calcu- 
lated to  console  her  sorrow  and  awaken  her 
energies.  When  the  service  was  over,  she 
spoke  with  the  ardour  she  felt  respecting 
the  preacher ;  but  was  hastily  recalled  to 
earthly  affairs  by  Mrs.  Jones  inquiring 
''  if  she  came  alone  with  their  friend 
Laceup  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Emma,  coloring  a  little ; 
**  Mr.  Bent  sent  me  with  him,  but  he  told 
him  to  take  me  to  you." 

**  And  Mrs.  Bent,  what  did  she  say  ?" 
*'  She    smiled,   and  said,    I   should   be 

charmed  with  Mr. ,  and  so  I  am.     Mr. 

Laceup  frightened  me  when  I  first  knew 
him,  but  I  now  think  he  is  a  very  fatherly 


man." 


(< 


He  is,  I  doubt  not,  a  sincere  professor, 
my  dear  ;   but  young  ladies  with  us  do  not 
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go  out  with  single  men,  even  to  places  of 
worship.  I  am  not  pleased  with  sister 
Bent,  I  confess,  in  this  affair.  You  shall 
go  home  with  myself  and  my  daughter." 

On  this  resolve  being  made  known  to 
Mr.  Laceup,  he  received  it  so  unhesitatingly 
that  Emma  saw  clearly  Mrs.  Jones  was 
right,  and  Mrs.  Bent  wrong,  and  she  deter- 
mined such  an  occurrence  should  not  take 
place  again,  although  she  saw  no  more  harm 
at  the  present  moment  in  riding  with  Mr. 
Laceup  than  in  walking  with  Mr.  Nameless 
in  days  past. 

At  home  no  inquiries  were  made,  nor  was 
any  information  given,  beyond  that  of  an 
assurance  that  Mr.  Bent  was  harassed  to 
death  by  her  father's  affairs;  but  on  Emma's 
expressing  sorrow,  and  wishing  he  would 
allow  some  one  to  relieve  him,  adding,  "I 
dare  say  Mr.  Nicholson  would  do  it,  for 
he  has  a  regard  for  poor  papa,"  a  new  light 
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seemed  to  break  on  the  parties,  and  Mr. 
Bent  said  to  his  lady, 

'^'Depend  upon  it,  that  scoundrel  is  at  the 
bottom  of  this.  How  shall  we  manage 
him?" 

Mrs.  Bent  made  a  signal  of  silence  to  her 
disquieted  lord,  and  then  proceeded  to 
inform  Emma  that  a  person  who  had  pur- 
chased to  the  amount  of  a  thousand  pounds 
of  Mr.  Caversham's  property  agreeing  to 
pay  ready  money,  now  refused  to  advance  it 
save  to  Mrs.  Caversham,  whom,  of  course, 
they  could  not  produce ;  "  but,"  she  added, 
coaxingly,  **  I  cannot  suppose  it  would  be 
refased  to  you,  Emma,  who  might  easily 
pass  for  twenty-one,  you  know." 

'*  But  not  being  of  age,  I  could  not  give 
him  a  proper  receipt.  Can't  you  shew  him 
my  father's  letters  which  empower  Mr.  Bent 
to  transact  the  business  ?" 

"  Unfortunately    that    letter    says    '  all 

H  3 
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monies  must  be  paid  to  my  wife/  and 
affords  a  pretext  for  his  delay,  which  has 
now  lasted  a  week,  and  is  extremely  harass- 
mg. 

"A  week!  Why,  my  mother  has  been 
only  gone  five  days,  and  she  set  out  with- 
out the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  any 
thing  had  been  sold,  and  without  any 
money  but  that  which  Mr.  Nicholson  fur- 
nished, so  that  she  could  give  me  nothing. 
Surely  she  should  have  been  told ;  nay,  she 
should  have  been  delayed  for  such  a  pur- 
pose as  this,  seeing  she  could  have  gone  by 
Liverpool  in  nearly  the  same  time." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bent  looked  at  each  other 
as  if  they  were  caught  in  their  own  trap, 
which  was  precisely  the  case;  for  having 
hurried  Mrs.  Caversham  out  of  the  ¥ray  in 
order  to  secure  the  thousand  pounds  of 
cash,  wanted  in  almost  a  thousand  places, 
and  at  the  same  time,  keep  her  in  ignorance 
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of  another  sale  of  upwards  of  five  hundred 
pounds,  for  which  good  bills  had  been 
given — so  good  that  they  had  been  already 
n^ociatedy  and  had  to  a  certain  point  ar* 
rested  the  sinking  character  of  Mr.  Bent, 
who  was  becoming  extremely  notorious  for 
bills  of  a  very  different  reputation,  and  was, 
in  fact,  at  the  very  point  of  his  meteor-like 
career,  which  had  been  brilliant  and  rapid, 
but  was  likely  to  be  proportionably  short, 
when  poor  Mr.  Caversham's  consignments 
came  upon  him  like  what  he  wickedly 
called  "  a  God-send,"  to  arrest  his  down- 
fall. 

Cheered  by  this  circumstance,  the  plot- 
ting pair  entered  with  new  zeal  into  those 
schemes  already  broached,  and  Mr.  Laceup 
became  courted  in  order  to  obtain  a  large 
loan.  Mrs.  Jones,  in  order  to  secure  her 
daughter  for  a  gay  nephew,  who  might 
become   a    sleeping  partner,   and  various 
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others,  who  by  character  might  serve  to 
prop  a  shaking  house,  or  by  talents  suggest 
means  of  aiding  it.  The  religious  party  were 
the  former,  for  they  were  generally  consi- 
dered the  rich  and  the  prudent ;  and  Sir 
Francis  Middlemore  was  the  principal  party 
in  the  latter,  for  as  an  adept  in  every  spe- 
cies of  gambling,  he  was  not  averse  to  dab- 
bling in  any  mercantile  speculations  which 
belong  to  that  complicated  and  extensive 
mode  of  crime.  Elegant,  specious,  and 
supposed  to  be  wealthy,  he  had  for  years, 
as  best  suited  his  views  at  the  time,  belonged 
to  either  end  of  London — ^had  deceived  and 
indeed  swindled  either  very  sufficiently — 
and  yet,  whilst  preying  on  others,  wasted 
his  own  excellent  property;  but  he  was 
now — after  a  much  longer  run,  on  account 
of  his  much  larger  capital — ^like  the  Bents, 
hastening  to  the  destruction  he  had  often 
inflicted  and  long  merited.     Being  conside- 
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rably  older  than  the  Bents,  he  had  more 
dread  of  consequences  ;  and  whilst  he 
silently  pushed  all  their  schemes,  he  ap- 
peared more  wary  in  his  mode  of  proceed- 
ing, and  more  guarded  against  contingen- 
cies. In  truth,  he  was  far  more  practised 
in  guilty  subterfuge — more  selfish  and  free 
from  scruples.  He  had  no  remorse  of  con- 
science, but  he  had  considerable  fears  of 
poverty  and  its  privations. 

To  return,  our  scheming  couple  saw 
clearly  that  Emma  could  not  be  brought  to 
act  a  lie,  any  more  than  to  speak  one ;  but 
as  she  was  perfectly  willing  to  visit  the 
person  in  question  and  ask  him  to  pay  the 
money,  Mr.  Bent  said,  "  Yes  1  pay  the 
money  to  me,  who  sold  him  the  goods,  and 
must,  of  course,  be  answerable  to  your 
father.'^ 

'*  No ;  I  should  say  pay  it  into  a  bank,  or 
pay  it  to  Mr.  Ayrton,  as  my  poor  father's 
friend  and  master." 
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**  Upon  my  word,  a  very  pretty  proposal 
from  a  sentimental  young  lady.  The  re- 
ward of  all  my  cares  for  you  is  to  cheat  me 
out  of  a  thousand  pounds ;  me,  the  father 
of  a  family — the  only  relation  of  your 
mother  1  Young  as  you  are,  your  father 
taught  you  some  lawyer's  tricks,  it  seems, 
before  he  left  the  kingdom/' 

''  My  poor  father  taught  me  nothing,  God 
knows ;  but  my  mother  always  taught  me 
strict  honesty,  and  her  sufferings  showed 
me  the  necessity  of  care ;  for  that  reason  I 
feel  obliged  to  the  man — whoever  he  may 
be — that  would  guard  her  from  injury,  even 
though  his  judgment  may  be  wrong.  Had 
you  told  her  about  this  money,  or  about  the 
other  money — " 

"  What  other  ?    There  is  no  other/' 

**  I  mean  certain  consignments  Mr. 
Nicholson  told  me  of,  but  which  are  not 
yet  paid  for,  I  conclude,  since  you  had  no 
money  for  mamma." 
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Again  there  was  a  look  that  cursed  poor 
Nicholson  deeply,  but  also  acknowledged 
their  own  short-sightedness,  since  a  com- 
parative trifle  would  have  obviated  these 
difficulties.  It  was  a  relief  to  all  when  they 
were  interrupted  by  a  call  from  Sir  Francis, 
who  had  not  lately  visited  them. 

On  listening  to  Mr.  Bent's  complaint  of 
the  obstinacy  of  his  creditor,  Sir  Francis, 
who  had  unquestionably  expected  a  very  dif- 
ferent termination,  frowned  tremendously, 
and  in  that  frown  so  exceedingly  resembled 
one  who  was  at  that  very  moment  upper- 
most in  her  mind,  that  Emma  exclaimed 
involuntarily,  "  Oh !  how  very,  very  like 
Mr.  Nameless." 

*'Sir  Francis  Middlemore,''  said  Mrs. 
Bent  emphatically,  '^  cannot  possibly  be 
like  any  of  your  clod-hopping  Cumberland 
acquaintance,  Emma." 

•'  Sir  Francis  is  very  like  Terence  Name- 
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less,  Elsquire,  of  the  Grange,  Ma'am,  I 
assure  you,  when  he  looks  angry ;  he  has 
also  the  tones  peculiar  to  north  country 
people  in  many  words.  That  he  is  younger 
and  more  fashionable  does  not  destroy  the 
likeness." 

'*  I  apprehend,  Miss  Caversham,  you 
know  that  I  have  the  misfortune  to  be 
that  strange  man's  younger  brother.  You 
learnt  it  in  the  city  the  other  day  ?" 

'*  Indeed  I  did  not,*'  said  Emma,  with 
unfeigned  astonishment.  **  I  never  heard 
of  but  one  brother,  and  he  has  been  long 
dead." 

No  one,  not  even  an  habitual  liar,  ever 
given  to  suspect  in  others  the  deceit  he 
practices,  could  suspect  Emma's  truth ;  there- 
fore the  knight's  countenance  brightened, 
and  he  said, ''  that,  as  by  mutual  agreement, 
each  party  had  been  silent  as  to  the  con- 
nection, he  trusted  things  would  remain  as 
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they  did.  He  had  suffered  enough  on  the 
subject  in  days  past." 

**  It  must  indeed  be  a  mortification,"  said 
Mrs.  Bent,  consolingly,  **  for  you,  my  dear 
Sir  Francis,  to  have  a  brother  so  situated 
as  to  let  lodgings,  and,  as  I  have  understood, 
to  work  as  a  labourer ;  but  I  trust  Emma 
will  be  prudent,  and  never  mention  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  existence." 

"I  will  not  mention  Sir  Francis's  rela- 
tionship," replied  Emma,  "  to  our  dear, 
valued  friend,  Mr.  Nameless,  since  he 
desires  not  to  own  a  man  the  proudest  peer 
in  the  land  might  be  proud  to  know  ;  but  I 
wiU  never  omit  to  remember  and  to  mention 
him  as  the  best  friend  we  have  ever  known. 
He  is  a  gentleman  of  ancient  descent  and 
considerable  estates  ;  and  in  taking  us  into 
his  house,  he  performed  a  generous  action, 
rather  than  pursued  a  mean  occupation. 
His  wife  is  no  less  a  gentlewoman.     They 
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cultivate  land  held  by  their  ancestors  above 
a  hundred  years  before  the  Conquest,  and 
those  ancestors  sent  twelve  men  to  the  aid 
of  Edward  the  Third,  when  the  family  of 
the  first  nobleman  in  the  county  sent  two. 
There  is  in  their  possession  at  this  hour  a 
gold  cup,  made  in  the  year  1122,  and 
armour  hangs  in  a  closet,  worn  by — " 

''Enough,  enough,  in  all  conscience, 
Emma,"  cried  Mr.  Bent,  whilst  his  lady 
laughed  hysterically,  as  if  to  drown  her 
voice;  but  the  fine  eyes  of  Sir  Francis 
glistened  as  she  spoke,  and  as  she  ran  from 
point  to  point  of  his  family  history, 

"  True  !  true !  all  very  true  !"  broke  from 
his  lips,  and  at  length  he  threw  himself  on  a 
chair,  and  was  evidently  agitated  exceed- 
ingly, as  his  very  frame  shook  convulsively, 
but  his  features  were  hidden.  Doubtless 
old  memories,  the  tender  mother,  the  home 
of  early  youth,  the  aspirings  of  an  honest 
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ambition,  and  the  sins  of  a  profligate  life, 
and  two  kind  brothers  ruined  by  his  ex- 
travagance, passed  before  him ;  but  by  a 
strong  effort,  he  shortly  overcame  his  emo- 
tion, and  his  selfish  curiosity  prevailing 
over  his  temporary  remorse,  he  began 
eagerly  to  inquire  after  the  situation  of  his 
brother,  as  to  '^  the  freedom  of  his  estate, 
the  labourers  he  employed,  and  the  names 
of  his  tenants." 

'*  All  I  know  is,  that  he  has  bought  a 
good  deal  of  land  near  th&  Grange,  and  that 
he  sold  some  near  the  Lake  ;  that  he  has  im- 
proved the  parish  in  every  respect,  and 
every  person  high  and  low  looks  up  to  him 
for  council  or  assistance.  He  has  planted 
to  an  immense  extent*  he  has  sheep  without 
end,  and  is  considered  a  great  agriculturist. 
He  refuses  to  be  a  magistrate,  but  he 
manages  the  whole  bench,  and  might  be 
a  member  of  parliament  if  he  chose.     But 
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he  prefers  working  like  a  slave  at  times ; 
and  he  did  dress  like  a  beggar  when  we 
first  knew  him ;  but  that  is  all  over  now." 

^'  But  his  health — how  is  his  health  ?  He 
has  had  his  trials." 

"  He  is  very  spare,  and  his  skin  like 
parchment ;  but  he  is  very  well.  People  say 
he  will  live  to  be  a  hundred." 

"  They  talk  Uke  fools !  However,  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  his  life/'  said  Sir  Francis, 
evidently  with  the  air  of  one  who  wished  it 
at  an  end ;  but  after  saying  he  would  see  Mr. 
Bent  in  the  city  next  day,  and  compel  the 
refractory  creditor  to  payment,  he  left  them 
with  the  air  of  one  annoyed,  disappointed, 
and  unhappy,  yet  assuming  hauteur  and  re- 
solution. 

•'  What  an  extraordinary  discovery,"  said 
Mrs.  Bent.  "I  am  surprized  that  Sir 
Francis  never  spoke  of  such  a  brother  be- 
fore, as  it  is  plain  the  man  is  rich,  and 
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therefore  might  be  useful.  Of  course,  you 
have  no  idea  what  could  be  the  cause  of 
their  quarrel,  Emma  ?'* 

"  Only  this; — Sir  Francis  is  a  bad  .man, 
his  brother  a  good  one  :  the  former  is  said 
in  the  city,  and  the  latter  I  know  for  my- 
self.'* 

"  Emma,  you  shock  me,"  said  Mr.  Bent, 
in  severe  tones ;  "  common  decency  re- 
quires, and  christian  charity  insists,  that  no 
man  should  be  called  bad ;  and  as  to  good^ 
did  you  never  read  your  Bible,  child,  and 
see  what  is  said  there?  But  I  fear  you 
never  did,  for  I  see,  as  my  wife  truly  says, 
you  are  in  a  state  of  dreadful  ignorance." 

^'Not  on  that  point,  at  all  events.  I 
have  read  few  books,  because  I  had  few ; 
but  my  Bible  has  been  read  diligently,  and 
I  could  easily  quote  the  passage  you  allude 

to.     Your  friend,  Mr.  Laceup,  calls  people 
'  wicked,*  and  '  sons  of  BeUal,'  and  '  children 
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of  Satan,'  continually^  though  they  are  al- 
lowed to  be  moral  characters  aad  churcb- 
going  persons ;  yet  you  never  reprove  him. 
I  know^  though  you  may  not,  that  Sir 
Francis  has  deserted  his  wife  for  a — a — 
another  woman,  that  he  is  a  gambler,  and 
will  throw  away  a  fortune  on  a  card,  yet 
deny  his  own  son  bread ;  and  that  he  has, 
at  some  period  of  his  life,  committed  some 
positive  crime  for  which  he  is  amenable  to 
the  law.  AU  this  I  heard  from  Mr.  Ayrton 
the  other  night,  when  his  son  was  gone  to 
take  leave  of  his  poor  mother,  in  order  to 
travel  with  mine." 

As  Emma  spoke,  she  lighted  her  candle, 
and  having  concluded,  departed  for  her  own 
room,  dreading  the  comments  which  would 
be  made  on  her  speech,  and  turning  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  words  ^'scandalous  wretch!" 
"  vile  old  man  !"  "  poor,  dear  Sir  Francis  I" 
which  broke  from  the  lips  of  her  indignant 
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auditors.  When,  however,  she  was  gone, 
each  acknowledged  to  the  other  ^'  that  all 
was  true  enough,"  and  they  meditated 
thoughtfully  on  the  unknown  crime  to 
which  Emma  had  alluded.  '^  Could  it  be 
forgery  ?  How  far  would  they  become  con- 
demned as  accessory  to  it  ?  Leach  had,  at 
the  word  of  command,  copied  many  valuable 
names  on  the  backs  of  his  master's  bills. 
He  was  a  foolish  young  man,  but  an  at- 
tached servant  and  his  father's  only  child. 
Mrs.  Bent  thought  on  her  boy,  and  decreed 
that  he  must  be  saved,  and  to  that  end, 
sent  out  of  the  kingdom  immediately  ;  but 
nothing  could  be  done  without  money. 
What  a  wretch  was  the  man  who  so  cruelly 
wronged  them  ?  However,  Emma  was  not 
without  cash,  and  in  a  few  minutes  ten 
pounds  were  borrowed  "only  till  to-mor- 
row,'' and  another  victim  was  thereby 
snatched  for  the  moment  from  perdition. 
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The  kind  way  in  which  Mrs.  Bent  asked 
for  this  loan  was  a  comfort  to  the  poor  girl, 
who  had  seen  but  too  plainly  that  she  bad 
given  great  ofifence  by  her  plain  speaking ; 
and  she  was  so  much  accustomed  to  the 
kindness  and  good-will  of  all  her  home 
circle,  that  her  heart  was  oppressed  when  it 
was  withheld  by  any.  On  descending,  the 
following  day,  she  had  at  least  the  comfort 
of  finding  herself  well  received,  and,  indeed, 
all  traces  of  every  unpleasantness  wiped 
from  the  lady's  brow,  who  promised  her  a 
pleasant  day,  as  Mr.  Laceup  would  be  there 
at  an  early  hour  to  escort  them  to  the 
panorama,  and  probably  some  other  exhi- 
bition, after  which  they  would  visit  Ken- 
sington Gardens. 

''  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  go  any  where 
with  you.  Ma'am,  of  course  ;  but  Mrs. 
Jones  said  it  was  improper  to  go  alone  with 
Mr.  Laceup." 
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••  Oh !  she  did,"  cried  Mr.  Bent.  "  Poor 
mother  Jones  \  I  suppose  she  is  jealous  of 
you,  Emma.  It  would  suit  her  very  well  to 
catch  him  for  herself,  when  she  has  lost  her 
daughter.  But  don't  be  uneasy,  his  taste 
lies  towards  young  love  and  rustic  inno- 
cence." 

"I  don't  exactly  understand  you.  Sir? 
Mr.  Laceup  is  nothing  to  me." 

"  Not  to-day ;  but  there  is  no  saying 
what  he  may  be  to-morrow." 

Emma,  after  sitting  some  time  in  silence, 
said  *'  she  must  beg  leave  to  decline  going 
out  anywhere." 

Mrs.  Bent  laughed  heartily,  saying  to 
her  husband,  ''  Josi,  how  can  you  be  so 
foolish  ?  You  have  absolutely  frightened  the 
poor  girl ;  she  thinks  our  friend  will  run 
away  with  her,  and  marry  her  in  spite  of 
her  shrieks,  like  some  deserted  damsel  in 
Spencer's  Fairy  Queen." 

VOL.   III.  I 
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"  No,  I  don't/'  said  Emma,  coIouriBg; 
''  but  I  respect  Mrs.  Jones,  and  if  I 
thought—*' 

The  thoughts  were  overruled,  the  places 
visited,  the  young  stranger  was  delighted 
with  great  and  unexpected  pleasure,  for  she 
had  formed  no  idea  of  the  deceptive  vision 
presented  to  her  examination,  and  really  felt 
the  warmest  gratitude  towards  those  who 
procured  the  gratification.  She  yet  stuck 
so  very  close  to  Mrs.  Bent,  that  it  required 
very  extraordinary  tact  in  that  lady  to  quit 
her  for  a  moment ;  but  in  the  garden  she 
did  manage  to  see  some  friend  at  a  great 
distance,  after  whom  she  darted  in  pursuit 
so  adroitly,  that  Emma  instantly  lost  her, 
and  could  only  stand  still  and  say  to  her 
companion,  *'  We  must  wait  here,  I  sup- 
pose, for  Mrs.  Bent  ?" 

''  We  had  better  be  seated,  dear  Emma; 
allow  me  to  place  you  here,"  said  the  gen- 
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tleman,  leading  her  towards  a  small  al- 
cove. 

''  I  prefer  this  bench,  as  I  can  watch  for 
her  better/'  replied  she,  seating  herself,  on 
which  Mr.  Laceup,  looking,  as  he  believed, 
unutterable  things,  placed  himself  by  her 
side ;  and  as  if  feeling  the  value  of  moments, 
began  to  bless  the  happy  hour  which 
brought  him  there;  and  by  a  farrago  of 
speeches,  in  which  his  old  and  new  vocabu- 
laries were  strangely  blended,  professed  him- 
self desperately  in  love  with  her  and  anx- 
ious to  marry  her. 

Emma  was  distressed,  but  the  number  of 
people  surrounding  them  gave  her  courage, 
and  she  said  at  length,  ''I  ought  to  thank  you, 
1  am  sure,  for  your  good  opinion  of  a  giddy 
girl  like  me,  but  I  know  your  own  judg- 
ment will  approve  my  resolution  not  even 
to  think  of  such  things  as  you  talk  about, 
till  the  arrival  of  my  parents." 

I  2 
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**  Say  only  that  you  can  love  me,  my 
sweet  Emma;  not  with  the  vain  love  so 
often  afloat  in  the  world,  which  lieth  in 
wickedness,  but  with  that  preference  and 
reliance  which  induces  a  promise,  and  I  will 
be  content.  Yes !  I  ask  your  promise^ — ^for 
the  present  it  shall  suffice.'^ 

'•  Promise  to  marry  you,  Mr.  Laceup! — 
vou  so  much  older,  and  of  such  a  diflferent 
religion !  It  is  impossible, — I  could  not  do 
it  for  the  world  ;  and  I  am  quite  sure  my 
mother  would  not  ask  me." 

"  Your  good  mother  would  be  most 
happy  to  give  you  to  my  care,  if  she  knew 
the  dangers  which  surround  you.  Have 
you  suffered  the  gay  Elphinstone  to  ensnare 
your  young  affections  ?" 

''  I  have  not  even  seen  Elphinstone  this 
long  time,  and  I  know  him  to  be  engaged  to 
Miss  Jones ;  besides^  my  affections  are  not 
to  be  won  easily/* 
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''  Nevertheless,  I  ween  Middlemore  hath 
touched  them  ?  You  blush !  Alas  !  alas ! 
hath  the  hoary  sinner  indeed  ensnared  your 
virgin  love  ?" 

The  latter  part  of  this  speech  healed  the 
wound  made  in  its  beginning ;  and  Emma, 
with  much  spirit,  observed,  ''that  it  was 
very  natural  her  colour  should  rise  from  so 
base  an  accusation  as  his  words  implied," 
and  in  speaking,  she  rose  as  being  deter- 
mined to  resume  walking,  in  which  she  per- 
sisted till  the  gardens  grew  thin,  when  she 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  Mrs.  Bent 
within  a  little  distance. 

"  From  this  time  forward  I  will  avoid  Mr. 
Laceup,"  thought  she ;  "  but  as  I  am  quite 
certain  Mrs.  Bent  will  play  into  his  hands, 
how  shall  I  do  it?  What  a  long,  weary 
time  must  elapse  before  my  mother  can 
possibly  return ;  and  I  cannot  persuade  them 
to  let  me  go  away !    Every  one  talks  of 
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danger,  and  I  feel  sarroanded  by  it,  yet  I 
cannot  move  from  it.  Would  I  were  at 
Bath, — in  Cumberland, — any  where  but 
here/* 

Day  after  day  now  brought  some  new 
pleasure,  but  they  all  seemed  to  be  pre- 
sented as  a  blind;  and  she  was  daily 
denied  visiting  the  city,  and  inquiring 
after  Mr.  Ayrton,  lest  she  should  see  Mr. 
Nicholson,  who  was  always  spoken  of  **  as 
an  insidious  wretch  who  was  injuring  her 
parents  ;''  and  this  was  the  more  positirely 
insisted  upon,  when  the  thousand  pounds  in 
question  had  been  paid  into  Coutts's,  and  of 
course  secured ;  a  circumstance  satisfactory 
to  Emma,  though  she  abstained  from  all  ob- 
servation that  could  possibly  give  offence. 

Meantime,  not  only  was  the  borrowed 
cash  never  returned,  but  from  the  little  that 
remained  in  her  purse,  silver  was  from 
time  to  time  so  adroitly  abstracted,  that  it 
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Struck  her  at  length  Mrs.  Bent  was  deter- 
mined to  leave  her  literally  penniless. 
Under  this  persuasion,  she  put  the  last  few 
shillings  she  had  into  her  box,  for  she  had 
found  out  by  this  time  that  London  was  a 
worse  place  to  be  moneyless  in  than  the 
mountains  of  Cumberland.  That  she  was 
not  the  only  sufferer  in  this  way  she  knew, 
for  Elphinstone,  whom  they  rarely  saw,  had 
one  day  all  his  ready  cash  borrowed  from 
him,  when  it  was  a  pretty  considerable  sum ; 
and  when  he  sent  for  part  of  it,  a  couple  of 
sovereigns  at  a  time  were  generally  the 
tantalizing  return. 

"  What  can  I  do,"  observed  the  lady,  "  I 
am  about  to  give  a  ball,  and  there  are  many 
things  which  demand  ready  money.  Weip* 
pert's  band  must  be  paid,  and  the  use  of 
lamps,  and  indeed  various  things.'' 

Emma  thought  it  was  a  pity  she.  troubled 
herself  with  such  an  expensive  affair,  yet 
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she  certainly  greatly  preferred  it  to  many 
other  things  in  the  same  way,  because  Mr. 
Laceup  would  not  be  there,  and  several 
other  people  would.  His  presence  had  of 
late  haunted  her  like  her  shadow,  and  was 
become  nearly  as  annoying  as  that  of  the 
little  grey  man  in  Lewis's  ghost  stories. 
She  had  understood  that  of  late  Mr.  Elphin- 
stone  resided  in  the  city,  but  passed  his 
evenings  at  Mrs.  Jones's,  who  had  consented 
to  bring  her  daughter  to  the  entertainment 
in  question,  as  deeming  a  domestic  dance  an 
innocent  amusement.  When  one  of  her 
friends,  on  the  morning  of  this  intended /i^e, 
observed  to  Mrs.  Bent,  '*  Really  I  should 
think  it  a  terrible  bore  to  turn  my  house 
topsy-turvy  in  this  way ;"  the  reply  was, 
"  But  what  can  one  do,  when  like  me  they 
have  two  brides  elect  on  their  hands  ?" 

"  It  i3  plain,"   thought  Emma,   "  that 
Louisa  Jones  is  really  going  to  marry  El- 
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phinstone  ;  surely  they  will  not  make  me  a 
bridesmaid? — No!  Mrs.  Bent,  who  has 
always  been  jealous  of  me,  will  not  allow 
them.  With  the  other  bride  I  can  have 
nothing  to  do.  Can  she  mean  Sophia 
Oakley?  But  what  are  brides  to  me  who 
have  so  many  thin&;s  to  think  about  ?'* 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Mrs.  Bent  was  perfectly  aware  that  she 
was  this  night  playing  the  last  card,  per- 
fecting the  last  scheme,  which  gave  her  a 
chance  for  securing  her  present  station  in 
society.     She  had  succeeded  in  rendering 
her  husband's  nephew  his  partner ;  and  by 
professing  to  give  this  ball  in  honour  of  his 
intended  marriage,  she  considered  herself  as 
riveting  the  chain  which  bound  the  parties 
to  each  other ;  but  she  well  knew  that  Mrs. 
Jones  had  been  extremely  wary  in  every 
step  she  had  taken,   and  that   even  the 
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beauty  of  her  daughter,  which  was  decisive, 
had  failed  in  making  such  an  impression  on 
the  young  man,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected in  a  lover  of  his  description,  even  by 
a  mother  of  Mrs.  Jones's  straight-laced  pro- 
priety and  peculiar  doctrines — for  this  she 
personally  thanked  him. 

To  her  great  surprise,  these  ladies  did  not 
arrive  till  nearly  all  her  guests  were  assem- 
bled, and  on  doing  so  were  not  attended  by 
Elphinstone,  for  whom  they  had  waited  so 
long,  that  they  became  anxious  on  this  ac- 
count, and  therefore  wisely  determined  to 
learn  the  reason  of  it  themselves. 

Mrs.  Bent  was  certainly  as  much  a 
stranger  to  the  reason  as  they;  but  she 
found  a  ready  answer  in  the  possibility  of 
some  expected  consignments  having  arrived 
which  compelled  him  to  resign  pleasure  for 
business  a  few  hours,  adding,  ''  Since  he 
entered  into  this  new  line  of  life,  poor  Ber- 
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tram  has  become  a  positive  slave  to  it ;  he 
is  solicitous  to  perform  even  extra  duties, 
but  I  don't  mean  to  praise  him,  as  he  cer- 
tainly has  his  eye  to  a  rich  reward." 

As  Mrs.  Bent  spoke,  her  own  eyes  were 
fixed  on  Miss  Jones,  who  simply  but  ele- 
gantly dressed,  and  in  a,n  entirely  new  situa- 
tion, looked  blushingly  beautiful,  and  ap- 
peared to  the  more  advantage  because  she 
was  conversing  with  Emma,  who  was  much 
paler  than  usual,  and  whose  features  wore 
a  character  of  alarm  and  chagrin.  She 
had  heard  whispers  of  more  consignments 
having  arrived  from  her  father,  and  yet  was 
told  that  "  there  was  no  news  of  him.*' 
How  could  she  reconcile  this?  How,  in- 
deed^ could  she  fail  to  grieve  that  he  bad 
sent  more  property  when  the  first  was  al- 
ready swallowed  up  ?  That  it  was  so,  many 
words  circulating  in  the  room,  though  not 
intended  for  her  ear,  had  already  told  her. 
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therebyconfirming  the  suspicions  necessarily 
awakened. 

''Well,  well,  we  shall  see  what  all  this  will 
come  to  very  soon,  I  take  it."  "  I  call  this 
the  last  flash  or  thereabouts.'*  "  Upon  my 
word,  Mrs.  Bent  has  excellent  taste  ;  I  wish 
she  had  the  means  to  support  it."  *'  Means  ! 
that  is  the  last  thing  these  nouveaux  riches 
think  of,  she  does  not  look  parvenue,  but 
we  all  know  what  she  is."  *'A11  this  comes 
out  of  the  country  chit's  pocket,  it  seems." 

Such  were  the  sounds  that  met  poor 
Emma's  ear,  and  made  her  heart  beat  even 
audibly  as  she  wended  her  way  through  the 
party  before  persons  had  taken  their  seats. 
Being  asked  to  dance,  she  found  herself 
so  little  able  to  stand,  that  she  had  declined 
the  first  quadrille,  when  Mrs.  Bent,  in  her 
most  authoritative  manner,  reproached  her 
for  looking  so  woe-begone,  adding  as  a 
stimulative   to  improved   manners,    *'  For 
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decency's  sake,  exert  yourself,  or  every 
body  will  say — indeed  they  are  now  saying 
— that  you  are  love-sick,  as  country  young 
ladies  are  often  said  to  be/* 

''  Love-sick  I"  ejaculated  Emma. 

''  Yes ;  that  you  are  pining  after  Mr. 
Liaceup;  and  it  is  very  foolish,  for  you 
know  he  will  look  in  by  and  by,  for  a 
single  half-hour." 

A  torrent  of  angry  blushes  bathed  every 
visible  portion  of  poor  Emma's  transparent 
skin  ;  her  ears  tingled,  her  pulses  throbbed, 
but  before  she  had  power  to  reply,  the  gen- 
tleman who  had  been  introduced  took  her 
hand  and  led  her  to  the  dance.  Casting  at 
him  one  look,  as  if  to  ascertain  that  it  was 
not  the  now-abhorred  Laceup,  she  began 
mechanically  to  dance,  as  if  in  the  very 
spirit  of  anger,  and  had  perhaps  never 
acquitted  herself  so  well,  or  for  a  short  time 
looked  so  positively  beautiful  before.    If 
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many  gentlemea  looked  at  her  with  un- 
qualified admiration,  so  did  one  lady  gaze 
at  her  with  astonishment,  especially  when 
Mrs.  Bent  insisted  "  that  it  was  her  as- 
surance that  Mr.  Laceup  would  be  there 
by  and  by,  which  had  so  completely 
changed  the  appearance  of  the  poor  at- 
tached girl/' 

When  that  lady  had  withdrawn,  and 
was  seen  in  earnest  conversation  with  Sir 
Francis  Middlemore,  who  had  just  entered 
the  room,  Mrs.  Jones  observing  Emma 
seated,  and  that  her  features  were  involun- 
tarily resuming  their  former  expression, 
since  our  artless  maiden  could  not  '*  look 
delightfully  with  all  her  might,"  stepped 
up  to  her  and  said, 

'*  I  must  claim  your  pardon,  dear  Miss 
Caversham,  for  having  interfered  improperly 
respecting  Mr.  Laceup's  bringing  you  to 
chapel  alone,  but  I  had  no  idea  of  his  being 
your  afifianced  husband." 
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"  My  husband !  Old  Mr.  Laceup  my 
husband !  I  would  not,  could  not  marry 
him  for  the  wide,  wide  world.  I  told  him 
so  when  Mrs.  Bent  left  us  together  so 
cruelly  in  the  gardens." 

''  Hush,  hush,  my  dear  ;  command  your- 
self ;  many  eyes  are  on  you.  It  is  certain 
you  have  had  him  always  about  you  of  late ; 
and  it  is,  I  find,  generally  believed  that  you 
are  engaged  to  him." 

''it  is  all,  all  Mrs.  Bent's  doing.  She 
can  persuade  people  to  do  all  she  wishes, 
even  the  most  important  thing  on  earth ; 
but  he  is,  I  believe,  a  good  man,  and  he 
won't  say  I  ever  looked  at  him  kindly. 
And  the  difference  in  our  religion  alone 
would  prevent  me  from — 

''  I  did  not  know  you  had  any  scruples 
on  that  score  ?—  that  he  had  them  I  could 
not  doubt." 

**  Dear  Mrs.  Jones,  I  have  enough  of 
principle  to  keep  me  from  roarrjring  him, 
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even  if  I  loved  him,  and  you  cannot  suppose 
that  likely.  He  is  older  than  my  own 
father,  and  not  half  as  handsome.  There 
are  toils  wound  around  me  on  every  side ; 
the  deceit — the—  Oh !  what  shall  I  do  ? 
What  will  become  of  me  ?'* 

'*  Pray,  my  love,  control  yourself.  I  am 
sorry  I  spoke ;  but  I  am  myself  deeply  in- 
terested, as  you  know,  and — 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Jones,"  said  a  lady;  "  for 
heaven's  sake  don't  make  a  scene,  and 
don't  say  a  word  to  your  daughter ;  but  I 
must  tell  you  what  I  heard  by  mere  chance. 
Elphinstone  was  arrested  as  he  was  stepping 
into  a  coach  to  drive  to  your  house.  I 
heard  Sir  Francis  tell  Mrs.  Bent,  and  she 
left  the  room  instantly;  but  I  see  she  is 
returning." 

Mrs.  Jones,  more  overwhelmed  than  poor 
Emma,  cast  her  eyes  towards  the  door. 
There  was  evidently  some  one  without  en- 
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deavouring  to  force  an  entry,  and  Mr.  Bent 
was  heard  to  speak  loudly  and  angrily ;  but 
he  spoke  in  vain, — the  opening  was  forced 
and  the  entry  made  by  a  rough-looking, 
mud-stained,  ill-dressed  man,  who  stepped 
forward,  despite  both  masters  and  ser- 
vants, with  the  heavy  tread  of  one  in 
authority,  and  communicated  to  all  the 
company  who  gazed  on  him  aghast,  the  full 
belief  that  he  was  a  myrmidon  of  the  law, 
though  the  lowest  of  his  tribe.  How  was 
every  feeling  of  astonishment  increased, 
when  the  fair  girl,  the  *^  observed  of  all 
observers"  so  lately,  sprang  from  her  seat, 
rushed  to  the  unknown  intruder,  flung  her 
arms  round  his  neck,  and,  resting  her 
head  on  his  shoulders,  burst  into  joyful 
tears. 

''Well!  this  is  a  scene  after  all/'  said 
the  lady ;  ''  what  can  you  think  of  this, 
Mrs.  Jones  ?" 
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That  good  lady  was  not  bound  to  tell  all 
she  thought,  or  she  would  have  said  : 

''I  think  if  I  take  my  child  safely  out 
of  this  house,  we  will  never  re-enter  it." 
But  she  felt  as  a  mother  for  Emma,  and, 
as  the  poor  girl  sobbed  out : 

**My  friend,  my  father,  dear,  dear  Mr. 
Nameless.'" 

She  rejoiced  in  the  arrival,  and  her  heart 
rose  in  grateful  aspirations  to  heaven,  whilst 
all  around  her  were  busied  in  reproba- 
tion. 

Called  upon  by  his  lady,  Mr.  Bent  made 
an  effort  to  restore  order.  He  desired  Emma 
to  remember  where  she  was,  and  act  with 
propriety. 

*'  You  can  for  the  present  withdraw  with 
this  person,  and  my  servants  remain  to 
guard  you,  in  case,— in  case  —  but  I  trust 
he  won't  hurt  vou !" 

m 

"  He  will  not  rob  her,*'  said  Mr.  Name- 
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less,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  "  which  is  more 
than  you  can  say,  or  the  unpunished  felon 
whom  I  find  in  your  society,  for  both  are 
conspirators  against  her  parents'  property 
and  her  person  ; — lest  I  should  be  sup- 
posed to  slander  any  respectable  person 
of  the  many  who  surround  me,  I  ought 
to  add  Francis  Middlemore  is  the  man  I 
mean." 

The  well-known  prowess  of  Sir  Francis, 
the  way  in  which  all  near  him  fell  away,  as 
if  to  show  the  speaker  the  magnificent 
person  of  the  man  he  dared  to  insult, 
seemed  to  be  instantly  comprehended,  for 
fixing  upon  him  the  dark,  sparkling  eyes, 
which  closely  resembled  his  own,  he  ex- 
claimed : 

''  Yes  I  I  see  him.  Depend  upon  it,  I  know 
of  whom  I  speak,  for  I  have  borne  him  in 
my  arms  a  thousand  times.  I  have  nourished 
his  youth,  laboured  even  to  support  his  ex- 
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travagance,  screened  him  from  the  conse- 
quences of  his  guilt  and  folly,  and  received 
in  return  the  blackest  ingratitude,  the  most 
accursed  deceit  ever  practised  by  man 
against  man.  But  the  same  mother  bore 
us,  and  till  now  I  have  forborne  to  punish. 
My  forbearance  is  over — he  has  touched 
the  apple  of  mine  eye.  Emma,  child,  look 
up,  you  will  go  with  me,  will  you  not?" 

*'0h!  yes,  yes,  I  will  go  any  where 
with  you,  only  it  will  not  be  proper  without 
a  lady." 

**  It  will  not  be  proper,  certainly,  bedi- 
zened and  half-naked,  as  you  are.  Well, 
then,  I  will  bring  with  me  Mrs.  Strafford, 
my  wife's  sister,  whose  character  no  one 
will  doubt.  £xpect  me  at  twelve  to-mor- 
row." 

The  unwelcome  guest  was  turning  to 
depart,  when  Mr.  Bent  stepped  forward  to 
say  that  Miss  Caversham,  being  his  relation, 
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and  under  his  especial  care,  he  could  on  no 
account  agree  to  her  removal/' 

''  But  what  if  it  proves  she  is  a  ward  in 
Chancery,  Sir  ?  if  I  bring  a  Master's  order, 
I  presume  you  will  not  dispute  it?  At  your 
own  peril  be  let  and  hindrance/' 

"  My  dear,  my  dear,  why  will  you  seek 
to  stop  the  poor  man  ;  every  one  must  see 
his  situation  ?  Sure  he  has  friends  who  will 
take  care  of  him  ?" 

Mr.  Nameless  had  already  stridden  to  the 
door,  every  one  retreating  before  him ;  and, 
when  he  had  reached  the  street,  every 
person  in  the  company  was  crowding  round 
Mrs.  Bent,  inquiring,  *'  if  he  were,  indeed, 
mad?  whether  he  had  escaped  from  his 
keepers?"  and  some  whispered  ''Miss  Ca* 
versham  was  as  bad  as  he,  she  evidently 
encouraged  the  poor  thing."  In  the  midst 
of  the  mMe  Mr.  Laoeup  entered,  and  was 
by  no  means  long  in  hearing  that  a  strange 
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man,  a  kind  of  rustic  labourer,  had  been 
there,  into  whose  arms  his  betrothed  had 
flung  herself  without  hesitation  or  modesty, 
to  the  horror  of  every  person  who  witnessed 
it ;  at  the  same  time  there  was  an  universal 
buzz,  asserting  ''  that  the  man  was  mad,'' 
though  none  could  believe  it. 

Mr.  Laceup  in  coming  here  at  all,  was 
making  a  great  sacrifice  of  his  principles, 
at  the  claim  of  his  unfortunate  passion,  and 
he  almost  felt  as  if  this  declaration  came  on 
him  in  the  shape  of  an  immediate  judgment. 
His  appearance  was  made  in  order  that  it 
might  be  confirmatory  of  the  assertion  the 
Bents  intended  to  make  as  to  his  engage- 
ment, and  he  well  knew  that  Emma's  final 
consent  to  marry  him  depended  on  her 
power  to  resist  the  raillery,  the  false  charges, 
and  the  ''  glaring  improprieties,"  of  which 
they  intended  to  accuse  her.  As  a  constant 
dropping  will  wear  away  stone,  so  they  all 
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trusted  that  a  girl  so  timid  and  young,  so 
yielding  in  temper,  and  so  conscientious  in 
conduct,  without  any  one  human  being  to 
whom  she  could  look  for  counsel,  or  who 
had  a  pretence  to  interfere  with  her  actions, 
could  hardly  fail  to  be  bent  to  their  purpose, 
either  by  the  taunts  of  her  kinsman,  the 
persuasions  of  his  apparently  indulgent, 
but,  in  fact,  unyielding  lady,  or  by  the 
generous  and  amiable  conduct  of  a  lover 
wilUng  to  resign  his  dearest  wishes,  and 
even  his  holiest  professions,  for  her 
sake. 

Perhaps  they  might  have  succeeded,  if  a 
strong  and  loving  arm  had  not  been 
awakened  for  her  succour ;  but  we  must  re- 
turn to  the  company. 

Bewildered  by  all  he  had  heard,  it  yet 
struck  Mr.  Laceup  that  the  obloquy  poured 
on  the  innocent  head  of  Emma  might  be 
turned  to  his  favour ;  and,  breaking  £rom  a 
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circle  whose  curiosity  was  not  less  excited 
than  their  love  of  slander,  he  advanced 
towards  her,  saying  : 

"My  dear  young  lady,  I  fear  you  have 
been  alarmed  by  this  madman  ?'' 

To  his  amazement,  the  girl  so  soon  sur- 
prised and  covered  with  blushes  and  con- 
fusion, answered  calmly : 

"  I  have  been  really  astonished  by  the 
arrival  of  a  dear  friend,  but  his  visit  is  a 
great  comfort  to  me.  As  to  his  being  a 
madman,  it  is  all  nonsense.  Ask  Mrs. 
Jones,  (whose  understanding  you  will  not 
doubt  any  more  than  her  sincerity)  did 
she  hear  him  utter  one  wild  or  foolish 
sentence." 

''Indeed  I  did  not**  said  that  lady, 
firmly. 

"  Mrs.  Blacker,  did  you  V* 

'*  No.  He  confirmed  what  I  had  already 
heard  a  good  deal  of;  and  gave  me  the 
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impression  only  that  he  was  an  odd,  but  a 
good  man." 

'^  An  impression  worthy  him  and  your- 
self, Ma'am.  A  grey  homespun  coat  and 
wooden  shoes  are  his  only  claims  to  mad- 
ness, a  proof  of  derangement  shared  by  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk*  whenever  he  is  at  Gray- 
stock  Castle.  I  can  assert  safely,  Cumber- 
land men  are  proud  of  such  things,  yet  they 
are  neither  mad  nor  foolish." 

As  Emma  spoke,  she  walked  out  of  the 
room  with  an  air  of  more  self-possession  than 
she  had  entered  it  with,  and  more  of  dig- 
nified modesty  than  she  had  ever  felt,  and 
therefore  displayed,  before.  Her  long-tor- 
tured heart  found  the  support  she  so  greatly 
needed ;  she  had  not  only  got  a  friend,  but 
a  friend  who  understood  her,  whose  con- 

*  Charles,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  died  1815,  always  won 
such  things  in  the  north,  and  was  by  no  means  a  well 
dressed  nobleman  in  the  south,  thougii  a  fine  kxddng 
man. 
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ceptions  of  the  good  and  evil  in  life  resem- 
bled her  own,  and  whose  very  errors  of 
temper  were  likely  to  operate  in  her  behalf. 
'*  He  will  take  me/*  said  she,  "in  spite  of 
them  all,  and  at  the  Grange  I  shall  be  safe." 

It  may  be  supposed  Emma  did  not  return 
to  the  gay  party  she  had  left.  Like  Mrs. 
Candour,  "  her  character  was  in  their 
hands  /'  and  it  might  be  amusing  to  relate 
the  way  in  which  it  was  discussed,  more 
especially  when  Mrs.  Jones  and  Mr.  Laceup 
had  disappeared ; — ^but  we  can  for  the  pre- 
sent attend  only  to  circumstances,  and  must 
leave  conversations  to  the  imaginations  of 
our  readers. 

When  Emma,  after  being  summoned, 
joined  the  breakfast  table  at  a  late  hour,  she 
found  Mrs.  Bent  looking  ill  and  wretched, 
Mr.  Bent  sullen  and  haughty.  Such*  looks 
were  not  new,  for  she  had  often  experienced 
them  without  an  apparent  cause ;  and  she 
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was  now  fully  aware  of  one.  Despite  her 
hopes  for  speedy  emancipation,  her  heart 
sunk  exceedingly,  and  she  again  felt  as  if 
surrounded  by  danger  of  the  most  appalling 
kind,  her  eyes  cast  upon  the  splendid  hor- 
loge  on  the  mantel. 

"  I  presume,  Miss  Caversham,  you  are 
expecting  your  strange  visitant  of  last 
night?  Don't  be  too  sure  of  him/'  said 
Mr.  Bent. 

'^  He  can't  be  here  so  soon  as  he  spoke 
^f,  since  he  would  have  to  go  to  Stamford 
Hill  for  his  sister,  Mrs.  Strafford." 

''  We  shall  see.  He  has  the  Chancery 
order  also  to  procure ;  be  assured  without 
that  you  don't  leave  my  surveillance.^* 

"  Then  she  will  aever  leave  it,"  said  Mrs. 
Bent.  ''  It  is  folly  to  repeat  that  wretched 
man's  words.  I  don't  believe  he  knows 
what  Chancery  means.  He  has  been  mad 
for  seventeen  years  periodically." 
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Just  then  Mr.  Marston,  one  of  the  clerks 
from  the  city,  rushed  in  to  say,  "All  is 
right,  Sir  ;  the  madman  is  caught,  and 
safely  delivered  at  Kensington.'' 

"  What  are  you  talking  about  ?  Step  this 
way." 

Marston  did  not  understand  the  sign  of 
silence  given,  and  though  he  retired  with 
his  employer,  he  continued  to  say,  ''Sir 
Francis  managed  it  wonderfully ;  he  had  a 
man  close  by  the  coach  door,  and  another 
man  on  the  box,  and  so — '* 

The  voice  was  lost  to  Emma,  though  she 
felt  at  the  moment  as  if  her  existence  was 
all  ear.  Her  heart  beat,  her  sight  was  dim ; 
yet  a  glance  of  the  dark,  exulting  eyes  of 
Mrs.  Bent  so  far  recalled  her  powers,  that 
dreading  lest  words  of  terror  should  follow 
looks  of  fierceness,  she  hastily  ran  to  her  own 
room,  bolted  her  door,  and  flung  herself  on 
her  knees  in  speechless  but  heartfelt  prayer. 
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When  the  messenger  of  relief  to  her  hus- 
band had  gladdened  his  heart — although  by 
the  commission  of  a  crime  he  would  once 
have  indignantly  rejected — ^he  repaired  to 
Mrs.  Bent,  who  was  now  alone  ;  and  after 
repeating  his  news,  added,  **  But  what  a 
sad  thing  it  is,  Ma'am,  of  the  poor  Captain 
being  in  Newgate." 

"  Newgate !  What  can  you  mean.  Mars- 
ton  ?" 

**  Why  the  thing  is  this,  he  insisted  on 
being  taken  there  at  once,  saying  "  he 
would  never  ask  his  father  to  pay  another 
shilling  for  him,  as  he  had  been  ruined  by 
his  uncle  and  you.  He  said  you,  but  then 
he  was  in  a  passion  at  the  time." 

Mrs.  Bent,  albeit  an  accomplished  actress 
and  a  practical  controller  of  all  natural  emo- 
tions, became  on  the  instant  speechless,  and 
so  evidently  ill  that  Marston  rung  the  bell, 
but    even    before    it    was    answered   she 
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fainted.  Whether  her  conscience — which 
truly  echoed  Elphinstone's  words— ror  the 
unhappy  and  guilty  passion  he  had  inspired, 
were  the  cause  we  know  not,  but  for  the 
present  she  unquestionably  was  a  severe 
sufferer ;  and  her  servants  thought  her 
alarmingly  iU,  and  naturally  crowded  around 
her  or  dispersed  to  obtain  assistance. 

Emma  rose  from  her  knees  refreshed, 
and  so  far  composed  that  she  lost  not  a 
moment  in  determining  to  attempt  the 
rescue  of  her  friend.  She  knew  Mr.  Bent 
had  left  the  house,  and  that  his  lady  was 
closeted  with  his  clerk.  Taking  her  few 
shillings  from  the  trunk,  locking  it,  and  re- 
marking that  the  direction  remained,  she 
ran  down  stairs  with  a  light  foot  and  gained 
the  outer  door  just  as  the  bell  in  the  break- 
fast parlour  rang  violently.  Conceiving 
that  it  must  be  rung  on  her  account,  she 
ran  hastily,  though  shaking  in  every  limb, 
to  Bond-street,  and  in  another  moment  was 
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slowly  progressing  in  a  coach  through  Pic- 
cadilly, expecting  every  instant  to  be 
stopped,  and  shrinking  into  the  smaUest 
possible  compass ;  having  given,  as  well  as 
she  was  able,  orders  to  be  driven  to  Mr. 
Ayrton*s  counting-house. 

She  was  not  interrupted,  as  the  reader 
will  conclude ;  but  she  had  the  misfortune 
not  to  find  Mr.  Nicholson  or  any  one 
she  had  seen  before.  Her  distress  became 
very  great,  for  how  could  she  get  to  Stam- 
ford Hill  with  so  little  money.  Whilst  ab- 
sorbed in  thought,  a  gentleman's  carriage 
caused  her  coachman  to  draw  off.  To  her 
infinite  joy  she  heard  a  lady  inquire  for  Mr. 
Nameless,  and  in  another  moment  she  had 
introduced  herself  to  Mrs.  Strafford  as 
Emma  Caversham,  the  friend  of  her  sister 
in  Cumberland. 

That  lady  was  come  to  town  in  answer  to 
a  message  from  the  very  person  for  whom 
she  was  so  anxious ;  and  the  moment  she 
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had  learned  the  horrible  news,  they  drove 
together  to  her  husband  ;  and  he,  in  com- 
pany with  a  celebrated  physician  and  a  con- 
stable, lost  not  a  moment  in  setting  out  to 
explore  the  neighbourhood  of  Kensington. 
Fortunately  the  very  first  house,  which  was 
also  the  most  respectable,  yielded  up  the 
victim  they  sought,  and  whom  they  ex- 
pected to  find  in  such  a  state  of  mingled 
sorrow  and  anger,  that  he  might  really  be 
mistaken  for  a  patient  by  the  principal. 
Happily  he  had  set  a  guard  on  his  tongue, 
and  so  controlled  his  feelings  that  Dr.  F — 
believed  he  was  placed  there  by  mistake, 
and  gladly  accorded  permission  to  remove 
him,  adding  at  the  same  time,  ''  I  received 
this  person  from  his  own*  brother's  hands. 


*  The  signature  of  two  medical  men  to  enable  the  keepers 
of  mad^houses  to  receive  patients  was  not  required  at  thsX 
time,  though  happily  it  is  so  now. 
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therefore  I  am  free  from  blame  ;  and  I  must 
add  that  I  think  him  far  from  well.  There 
is  much  about  him  to  indicate  incipient 
fever." 

"  No  wonder,"  said  Mr.  Nameless ;  *'  for 
the  person  you  employed  to  bring  me  hither 
excused  his  putting  manacles  on  my  hands 
because  he  was  very  weak  from  typhus 
fever ;  and  as  he  attempted  this  duty,  his 
breath  was  pestilential  as  the  plague.  In 
other  respects  you  have  used  me  well,  and 
I  thank  you." 

So  fully  was  Mr.  Nameless  persuaded 
that  he  had  caught  some  dreadful  disorder, 
that  he  insisted  on  being  taken  to  a  lodging, 
saying  ''  he  would  not  endanger  the  lives  of 
those  he  loved ;"  and  the  return  so  warmly 
hailed  by  poor  Emma  and  Mrs.  Strafford 
was  rendered  a  scene  of  mortification  and 
disappointment.  The  following  morning, 
being  partially  betterj  he  exerted  himself  in 
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the  most  extraordinary  manner  to  procure 
the  removal  of  Mrs.  Caversham's  property 
from  Bent's  warehouse  to  that  of  Mr.  Ayr- 
ton,  being  warmly  seconded  by  Mr.  Nichol- 
son ;  and  between  the  fear  of  prosecution 
for  the  late  infamous  transaction,  the  abso- 
lute inability  of  Mrs.  Bent  to  aid  her  hus- 
band by  those  counsels  he  implicitly  fd- 
lowed,  and  the  singular  deficiency  of  energy 
evinced  by  Sir  Francis  Middlemore,  who 
insisted  that  he  must  fly  from  his  avenging 
brother,  and  yet  would  not  move  from  the 
sofa — he  actually  was  permitted  to  secure 
a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  more 
valuable  part  of  the  cargo  still  remaining  in 
the  place  of  stowage. 

But  the  apprehension  was  too  well 
founded,  and  our  unfortunate  Cumberland 
Statesman  soon  became   as  mad   as    his 

enemies  could  have  desired ;  but  the  best 
medical  advice  London  could  yield,   the 
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kindest  attentions  experience  could  ofier, 
and  the  incessant  cares  of  Emma  and  Mrs. 
Strafford  afforded  every  help  his  case  de- 
mandedy  and  his  own  excellent  constitution 
and  temperate  habits  promised  success  to 
their  endeavours.  The  far-distant  wife 
when  summoned,  lost  not  an  hour  in  setting 
out,  and  it  was  pleasant  to  those  around 
him  to  find  that  he  knew  her,  and  rejoiced 
in  her  presence,  saying  frequently,  *' Alice, 
if  I  can  be  cured,  you  will  cure  me  f  or, 
^'  It  has  been  a  long  way,  my  dear  wife,  to 
come  after  such  a  cankered  carle  as  I  have 
shewn  myself  to  thee ;"  and  all  he  did  say 
was  kind  and  considerate,  in  consequence 
of  which,  the  afflicted  woman  saw  nothing 
short  of  widowhood  before  her.  She  bad 
been  told  that  to  be  cross  was  a  good  sign ; 
and  she  truly  observed,  "  in  poor  Terence's 
case,  ''  Dear  heart,  'tis  a  very  natural  one, 
for  he  was    aye    cross,    ye  ken,    Emma, 
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even  when  he  was  doing  good  to  every 
body." 

Emma  could  only  answer  with  a  sigh,  but 
she  was  glad  to  find  his  senses  restored, 
though  the  danger  remained  some  days 
afterwards.  The  nurse>  however,  and  the 
servants  insisted  that  he  would  recover,  and 
whilst  this  news  was  circulating,  Mrs.  Strafe 
ford  was  told  that  a  lady  was  below  who 
had  been  before,  and  earnestly  entreated  to 
see  her,  saying,  *^  that  if  her  errand  had  not 
been  of  the  last  importance  to  Mr.  Name- 
less and  his  family,  she  would  not  have  in-^ 
truded  at  such  a  time." 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 


The  lady,  on  Mrs.  Strafford  entering  the 
parlour,  was  so  completely  overcome  by 
sorrow,  and  looking  so  ill,  as  well  as 
wretched,  though  evidently  a  pretty,  and 
indeed  elegant  woman,  that  she  hastened 
to  beg  she  would  be  seated,  and  took  a  chair 
beside  her,  with  an  air  of  sympathetic  at- 
tention. 

'^  I  come,"  said  she,  at  lengthy  ''  from  my 
husband.      The — ^I  blush   to    say  il 
brother  of  Mr.  Nameless/' 
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Mrs.  Strafford  felt  her  blood  rush  im- 
petuously to  her  face,  and  was  about  to 
reply  in  the  tone  of  anger,  when  the  lady, 
who  read  her  feelings,  exclaimed, 

*'  Hear  me,  dear  Madam,  for  Mr.  Name- 
less's  sake,  who  has  been  so  deeply  injured, 
that  if  a  dying  man  can  restore  to  him 
but  a  tithe  of  what  he  has  robbed  him  of, 
surely  you  would  not  deny  either  the  one, 
an  act  of  justice,  or  the  other,  of  repara- 
tion." 

"  What  mean  you  by  a  dying  man  ?  Of 
whom  do  you  speak  ?" 

"  Of  Francis  Middlemore,  properly  speak- 
ing, Francis  Nameless.  He  caught  the  same 
fever  which  afflicts  his  brother  from  the 
same  man>  being  shut  up  with  him  in  the 
coach  which  conveyed  him  to  Kensington.'' 

"  Good  God !  how  wonderful  are  thy 
ways !  how  awful  the  day  of  retribution !" 

The  miserable  wife  could  not  wonder  at 
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such  words ;   she    could   only  weep,  and 
recur  to  the  question, 

**  Can  you  so  break  to  my  brother 
Terence  the  state  of  Frank »  who  is  far  worse 
than  he  can  be,  seeing  bow  different  their 
lives  have  been,  that  he  will  consent  to  see 
me  ?  I  promise  to  be  very  calm ;  to  say 
not  a  word  to  move  his  pity  or  rouse  his 
irritability,  and  to  remain  only  a  few 
minutes.  You  may  trust  me,  dear  Madam, 
for  I  have  been  long  in  the  school  of  act- 
versity.     I  am  rarely  moved  as  you  have 


seen  me.'* 


''I  will  speak  to  the  medical  men.  1 
will  do  my  best  for  you.  I  see  by  this  card 
you  are  very  near  to  us,  and  my  servant 
shall  therefore  fetch  you  at  the  proper 
moment,  should  such  arrive." 

It  was  a  delicate  mission ;  but  the  point 
was  carried;  and  at  eight  that  evening 
Lady  Middlemore  was   sent  for,   and  the 
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patient  propped  up  with  pillows,  that  on 
her  entrance  he  might  the  better  attend  to 
her  words.  His  quick  and  anxious  eye 
beamed  with  its  usual  intelligence  ;  but  the 
extreme  palor  of  his  countenance  conveyed 
the  idea  that  life  hung  on  a  thread  so  frail, 
a  word  or  a  tear  might  dissolve  it ;  and  so 
much  did  the  anxious  wife  dread  the  inter- 
view, that  nothing  less  than  a  deep  sense 
of  duty  to  what  she  deemed  the  ties  of 
nature,  could  have  induced  her  to  permit 
it 

With  a  face  nearly  as  colourless  as  his 
own,  and  parched  lips  that  almost  forbade 
speech,  the  afflicted  visitant  approached 
close  to  the  patient,  and  then,  in  a  low  and 
measured  speech,  repeated  the  lesson  of  her 
remorseful  husband : — 

*'  When  old  Mr.  Middlemore  died,  Levi 
Samuels  was  trading  abroad  on  a  sum  of 
money  lent  to  him  for  the  joint  interest  of 
himself,  the  lender^  and  you." 
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**  True !  It  was  the  only  favour  he  ever 
shewed  me.  But  the  Jew  had  six  thousand 
pounds  entrusted  to  him  on  his  personal 
bond." 

''He  merited  the  trust,  for  he  made  it 
more  than  four  times  the  amount,  according 
to  his  own  confession ,  but  will  not  part 
with  any  portion  without  the  bond.  He 
also  insists  that  you,  and  you  only,  have  a 
just  claim  even  on  your  uncle's  share.  For 
the  last  three  years,  since  which  he  returned 
from  Africa,  this  has  been  matter  of  dispute, 
and  can  only  be  settled  by  you.  Sir." 

**  I  answer,  then,  to  the  inquiry  couched 
in  your  words,  that  the  bond  is  safe,  and  to 
it  is  appended  a  statement  wherein  Mr. 
Middlemore  devises  the  whole  profit  to  me, 
should  he  be  deceased  at  the  time  of  the 
Jew's  return  with  increase.  Of  such  return 
I  never  heard  till  now.  I  rejoice  in  his 
honesty  even  more  than  his  gains  ;  but  why 
did  he  conceal  them  fit>m  me  ?*' 
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''  Alas !  he  was  told  you  were  not  in  a 
condition  to  receive  them/' 

"  Oh !  I  was  mad,  was  I  ?  Well,  well, 
at  all  events,  I  am  now  a  weak  man.  Say 
what  remains  quickly,  my  good  woman. 
You  have  hitherto  done  your  bidding  gently 
and  wisely." 

^'  I  was  requested  to  inquire  if  any  papers 
existed  to  prove  that  any  portion  of  this 
money,  over  which  my  husband  had  power 
as  the  heir  by  will  of  his  uncle,  in  order 
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^*To  do  what?  For  Heaven's  sake, 
speak." 

''  To  make  provision  for  fne,  his  wife ; 
his  remorse,  his  agony,  on  this  point  is  now 
intense  and  afflictive.  Oh  !  Sir,  I  come  for 
his  sake  only." 

"  What !"  cried  the  sick  man,  "  does  he, 
does  the  selfish,  cold-hearted  Frank,  think 
for  another's  wants  ?   care  for  another's  suf- 
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ferings  ? — ^Would  he  console  the  victim  he 
has  injured? — relieve  the  miseries  he  has 
inflicted  ?  This  is  glorious  news ;  let  us  all 
join  to  thank  God  for  it.  Alice !  my  dear 
wife,  you  well  know  I  have  said  a  thousand 
times,  that  if  his  heart  were  not  a  stone,  I 
could  forgive  all ;  ay !  more  than  all, 
but—" 

"  Terence,  Terence,  do  not  say  another 
word  ;  I  beseech  you  do  not — May  God  be 
merciful  to  him  a  sinner !  merciful  to  us  all ! 
but  do  not  speak — our  sister  sees  your  feel- 
ings ; — she  sees  that  you  forgive  him. 
Never  heed  money,  what  we've  all  plenty  o* 
doon  at  hame,  honey." 

The  patient  was  controlled^  but  his  heart 
rose  to  heaven,  beseeching  power  to  speak 
once  more ;  and  looking  towards  Enuna, 
whose  young  ear  could  best  comprehend,  as 
he  supposed,  his  broken  whispers ;  but  on 
reaching  him  his  words  were  not  addressed 
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to  her,  and  though  low,  were  delivered  with 
precision,  and  apparently  an  awe  of  some 
distant  object,  to  which  sensation  he  was 
little  subject ;  he  said  distinctly, 

"  Francis  Nameless,  I  really  think  that 
legally,  though  most  unjustly,  you  are  enti- 
tled to  one-third  part  of  Levi  Samuel's 
gains,  and  I  counsel  that  you  leave  it  to  your 
wife  and  son.  Moreover,  I  say  to  you, 
farewell,  brother.  I  forgive  you  all!  yes, 
all — may  God  forgive  you." 

He  then  covered  his  face  with  his  hands, 
and  every  one  deeply  affected,  yet  seeking 
to  restrain  emotion,  withdrew,  save  Emma, 
whose  excessive  alarm  lest  he  should  be  in- 
jured, by  this  exertion,  kept  her  close  to  him. 
Lady  Middlemore  was  completely  overcome, 
and  Mrs.  Strafford  dragged  her  from  the 
room,  procured  a  coach,  and  accompanied 
her  home.  She  arrived,  and  eagerly  sought 
to  gladden  the  ears  of  her  expiring  husband 
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with  the  words  of  his  brother ;  but  they  fell 
so  nearly  on  *^  the  dull,  cold  ear  of  death/' 
that  it  must  ever  remain  in  doubt  whether 
they  were  comprehended  or  not.  His  anx- 
iety had  destroyed  the  best  spark  of  exist- 
ence. 

Their  benefit  was  not,  however,  lost,  for 
the  utterer  received  it ; — a  load  was  removed 
from  his  own  spirit,  and  he  slept  as  thou^ 
the  fever  "  were  rebuked  ;"  for,  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  the  physician  said  the  crisis 
was  passed,  but  still  recommended  unceas- 
ing care  and  absolute  stillness,  so  that  the 
death  of  Sir  Francis  remained  unknown  to 
him  until  the  time  when  he  was  happily 
removed  to  Stamford  Hill,  after  which  his 
recovery  was  rapid,  as  every  thing  salutary 
and  soothing  was  invoked  for  his  benefit. 

Whilst  events  so  momentous  had  been 
passing  around  Emma,  it  yet  appeared  to 
her  upon  inquiry,  that  still  more  painful 
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and  eventful  ones  had  taken  place  in  the 
dwelling  from  which  she  had  clandestinely, 
but  most  happily  escaped,  since  she  had  un- 
doubtedly been  the  means  of  Mr.  Name- 
less's  removal  before  the  fever  had  so  far 
progressed  as  to  divide  him  in  his  extremity 
from  all  he  loved,  and  most  probably  ensure 
the  death  with  which  he  was  threatened. 
She  could  only  learn  in  general  terms  that 
Mr.  Bent  was  made  a  bankrupt  the  week 
after  she  had  left ;  that  all  of  her  father's 
property  which  Mr.  Nameless  had  failed  to 
remove,  had  been  disposed  of  by  his  credi- 
tors ;  that  his  wife  and  children  were  then 
at  the  house  of  Elphinstone's  father,  who 
held  himself  obliged  to  her  for  having  de- 
stroyed the  deed  of  partnership,  which 
might  have  ruined  him  for  ever ;  and  that 
by  paying  the  debt  for  which  he  was  arrested, 
he  had  given  him  liberty,  and  exchanged 
him  into  a  regiment  then  on  service  in  Ca- 
nada, whither  he  was  gone. 

Of  her  late  admirer  she  learnt  nothing 
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beyond  the  circumstance  of  his  having  lost 
considerably  by  Mr.  Bent's  failure,  a  circam- 
stance  shared  also  by  Mrs.  Jones ;  indeed 
she  found  that  his  injuries  were  in  his  own 
circle  general,  more  especially  amongst 
those  who,  considering  him  and  his  attrac- 
tive and  gifted  wife  converts  to  their  faith, 
had  been  deceived  into  that  parting  with  their 
worldly  property  which  proved  not  only 
their  sincerity  but  that  lack  of  worldly 
wisdom  the  dwellers  in  cities  •  are  rarely 
without.  Mrs.  Bent  was  penetrative  by 
nature,  and  necessity  rendered  her  practi- 
cally wise,  therefore  her  victims  were  well 
selected  for  her  purpose,  and  proved  ready 
dupes  to  her  many  artifices  ;  but  alas !  how 
had  ambition  overstepped  all  true  wisdom 
when  it  gave  the  triumphs  of  a  few  short 
years  in  lieu  of  the  merited  recompense  of 
industry  and  talents  in  moderate  compe- 
tence— the  curses  of  many  rather  than  the 
blessings  of  many  more. 
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With  Mr.  Samuels,  a  man  of  strict  pro- 
bity, but  now  very  aged,  and  desirous  of 
retiring  from  the  busy  turmoil  of  a  life 
devoted  to  commerce,  Mr.  Nameless  found 
no  trouble  save  to  persuade  him  that  it  was 
right  in  him  to  fulfil  the  purport  of  his  own 
words,  and  bestow  Mr.  Middlemore's  share 
of  the  money  on  the  widow  and  orphan  of 
his  brother.  '*  Do  it,  if  it  pleash  you ;  but 
let  them  know  it  ish  a  gift — they  have  no 
rightsh,  for  the  broder  who  cheat  you,  eight 
thousands  of  pounds  is  large  sum  for 
peopel  that  never  have  so  many  pence. 
Keep  it  in  your  own  hands,  Masther  Te- 
rence, I  pray  you." 

But  Masther  Terence  was  not  given  to 
taking  advice,  and  he  managed  the  matter 
bis  own  way.  setUing  on  the  widow  three 
hundred  per  annum  ;  but  leaving  the  prin- 
cipal in  such  wise  as  might  enable  her  son 
to  render  it  available  in  purchasing  a  part- 
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nersUip,  now  first  learning  the  present  situa- 
tion of  that  nephew  ever  so  much  on  his 
wife's  heart,  and  so  determinately  hitherto 
banished  from  his  own. 

''  Man  proposeth,  Grod  disposeth/'  was 
all  he  said  for  the  present  on  that  subject, 
but  he  earnestly  invited  the  lady  thus  ren- 
dered happily  independent  to  accompany 
himself,  his  wife,  and  Emma  to  the  Grange 
saying — "  I  will  secure  the  whole  coach  to 
Sheffield,  where  we  will  rest  a  day  or  two. 
What  say  you  ?" 

*'  That  I  will  go  most  thankfully,  pro- 
vided  you  take  me  as  Mrs.  Francis  Name- 
less." 

''  Our  dear  Anthony  said  you  were  a 
sensible  and  good  young  woman,  and  so  I 
find  you,  sister.  You  will  see  the  Grange 
in  a  very  different  condition  to  what  it  was 
when  you  went  thither  in  your  days  of  early 
sorrow.     I  have  worked  hard  to  restore  it, 
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whilst  others —  but  let  us  both  forg^  the 
past." 

*'  God  forbid  that  I  should  forget  the 
Grange,  or  the  kindness  I  found  there; 
your  brother  Anthony  has  been  long  hal- 
lowed in  my  memory,  and  I  have  taken  my 
son  on  a  pilgrimage  of  gratitude  to  weep 
over  his  grave,  and  to  gaze  on  the  house 
where  his  own  sorrowful  life  was  com- 
menced." 

To  the  widow's  surprise  and  disappoint- 
ment, Mr.  Nameless  abruptly  closed  the 
conversation,  and  withdrew.  She  knew  not 
whether  she  had  touched  a  chord  of  sensi- 
bility which  his  resolution  forbade  to  vi- 
brate, or  whether  he  mistook  the  expression 
of  her  gratitude  for  a  desire  to  curry  favour 
on  her  son's  behalf;  her  spirit — a  just  and 
noble  spirit— revolted  at  the  idea,  and  she 
was  almost  sorry  she  had  consented  to  go 
northward  ;    but    this   was    overruled    by 
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Emma,  to  whom  she  could  speak  most 
freely,  and  who  had  the  pleasure  of  receiv- 
ing her  friend  Mr.  Ayrton  in  perfect  health, 
and  fall  of  kindness  to  herself,  after  which 
they  all  set  out  as  proposed,  and  reached 
Leeds  in  safety,  that  town  being  the  close 
of  their  stage-coach  engagement. 

The  first  evening  of  their  arrival,  whilst 
naturally  looking  back  to  the  sad  state  in 
which  Mrs.  Nameless  had  found  her  hus- 
band, he  was  led  to  say,  ''  Before  you  came 
I  was  constantly  raving.  Emma,  did  I  talk 
much  of  the  farm,  or  of  your  affairs,  and 
the  mad-house  business  ?" 

"  On  the  contrary.  Sir;  you  talked  of 
nothing  but  ghosts,  and  of  an  old  woman 
murdered  and  buried  near  the  hearth.  It 
surprized  us  all,  as  you  never  would  allow 
ghost  stories  to  be  told  at  the  Grange." 

*'  But  it  does  not  surprize  me,  for  as  I 
came  up  in  the  coach  I  was  compelled  to 
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listen  to  the  conversation  of  two  respectable 
men,  like  my seif  farmers ^  and  living  in  a 
very  out-of-world  place,  called  Uggershaw, 
on  the  Wharfe.  One  of  them  declared  that 
he  had  within  one  week  seen  an  old  lady 
said  to  be  dead  for  years,  and  the  other  de- 
clared that  three  years  ago,  in  passing  the 
same  place,  he  had  distinctly  heard  the 
same  person's  voice  say  thus  distinctly — 
*  Look  under  the  pavement,  six  feet  from 
the  fireplace  in  the  hall.*  " 

Each  of  his  auditors  gave  symptoms  of 
terror ;  but  Emma  added  sorrow  to  fear,  as 
she  exclaimed — 

**  Dear  Sir,  Uggershaw  Manor  House  is 
the  place  where  poor  mamma's  aunt  went 
to  live  with  a  very  bad  husband,  who 
doubtless  shortened  her  days.  How  often 
has  she  lamented  poor  aunt  Rainforth  ?" 

''  I  recollect  somewhat  of  that  sad  story, 
Emma ;  and,  in  consequence,  pressed  these 
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honest  Yorkshiremen  with  numerous  ques- 
tions. Every  word  confirmed  me  in  the 
fact  that  your  relative  was  the  party  spoken 
of.  Rainforth  has  degenerated  from  a 
worthless  extravagant  man  of  fashion,  into 
a  positive  sottish  miser,  gathering  up  the 
profits  of  his  estate  with  the  close  gripe  of 
an  oppressor,  and  hoarding  them  in  ways 
hitherto  undiscovered,  save  as  regards  one 
family,  to  whom  his  gifts  are  occasionaUy 
profuse.  These  are  the  servants  of  his 
farm,  and  reside  in  a  dwelling  in  the  field. 
Within  his  house  the  eldest  daughter  is 
mistress,  servant,  drudge,  and  yet  queen ; 
for  the  wicked  master  is  become  old,  is 
enormously  fat,  and  his  vile  body  the  coun- 
terpart of  his  mind,  is  one  mass  of  disease 

# 

and  suffering." 

'^  But  has  he  no  doctor  ?    Do  none  of  his 
neighbours  visit  him  ? 

''  Not  one ;   the  more  respectable  have 
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long  banished  themselves,  the  curious,  the 
designing,  and  the  poor,  he  has  banished. 
It  was  well  known  for  a  long  time  that  he 
tormented  his  unhappy  wife  to  make  a  will 
in  his  favour,  and  when,  after  a  long  ab- 
sence, he  returned,  saying  **  she  was  dead 
and  had  fulfilled  his  wishes,''  no  one  was 
surprized,  and  although  many  suspected 
foul  play  against  one  so  long  sufiering,  yet 
as  none  had  a  right  to  interfere,  and  his 
habits  became  more  and  more  secluded,  the 
thing  passed  by.  At  this  time  your  family 
should  have  inquired  strictly  into  every 
particular  respecting  her  demise,  but  alas ! 
there  had  been  trouble  at  home.  Your  fa- 
ther had  left  the  country,  your  mother  was 
ill ;  the  end  of  the  unhappy  lady  had  been 
just  what  her  acquaintance  prognosticated, 
and  her  relation  expected,  and  thus  this 
wretch's  conduct  became  triumphant ;  but 
of  late  it  is  asserted  by  all  the  neighbour- 
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hood — ^which,  by  the  way,  is  a  very  narrow 
one — ^that  the  manor  house  is  haunted  by 
her,  and  that  even  the  men  who  belong  to 
the  place  dare  not  enter  it  after  night- 
faU" 

^*  Dear  me,  how  wonderful !"  exclaimed 
the  Cumberland  Mrs.  Nameless.  "'  How 
surely  will  Grod  himself  hunt  out  the  wicked 
man  to  his  destruction  1  A  puir,  thin, 
faint-looking  spirit,  doubtless,  she  now  ap- 
pears, Mr.  Nameless  ?** 

"  Just  so  she  is  described,  Alice  ;  never- 
theless, I  take  it  she  wears  much  the  same 
portion  of  flesh  and  blood  in  which  I  am 
clothed  myself.  Mind  me,  I  do  not  say 
thajt  He  who  made  all  living  creatures 
cannot  recall  the  souls  he  has  dismissed 
from  the  body,  or  cannot  give  his  minister* 
ing  angels  power  to  fulfil  his  will  by  assum* 
ing  the  forms  of  the  departed.  We  all 
know  there  was  a  time  when  '  many  of 
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the  saints  that  slept  arose;'  but  then, 
think  what  a  time  that  was, — even  the 
crucifixion  of  our  Lord !  That  time  is 
passed." 

'^  But  if  these  honest  men  actually  saw 
her,  and  had  formerly  known  her,  how 
can  you  deny  their  testimony  ?" 

'*  By  believing,  as  I  firmly  do,  that  she 
yet  lives — lives  in  some  state  far  more  to 
be  dreaded  than  death  for  a  christian 
woman.  One  half  of  the  appearances  of 
which  we  hear  arise  from  objects  actually 
seen,  but  under  falsifying  circumstances. 
In  short,  I  think  she  is  alive,  and  it  is  my 
intention,  now  that  I  have  got  Emma  with 
me,  as  the  representative  of  her  family,  and 
authorized  to  inquire,  to  take  this  secluded 
hamlet  in  our  way  home,  and  beard  the 
lion  in  his  den.  I  rejoice  exceedingly 
that  it  was  brought  to  my  mind  so  oppor- 
tunely.'' 

L  3 
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But  sadly  did  his  wife  and  sister-in-law 
grieve  that  such  a  fancy  should  enter  his 
heady  especially  at  such  a  time,  and  even 
Emma,  though  exceedingly  excited  hoth  by 
pity  and  curiosity,  yet  dreaded  the  result  of 
their  visit,  though  her  opinion  of  Mr. 
Nameless  had  been  long  so  high  she 
could  scarcely  believe  it  possible  for  his 
judgment  to  err. 

It  was,  however,  evident  that  the  weak- 
ened frame  could  not  consort  with  its  ener- 
getic inhabitant,  for  the  following  day  he 
was  so  sensible  of  extreme  debility  that  he 
consented  to  rest  for  some  time  where  he 
was ;  but  on  being  assured  by  the  £eiculty 
that  rest  was  all  he  required,  at  the  end  of 
a  week  Mrs.  Nameless  and  her  sister-in- 
law  proceed  to  the  Grange,  finding  that  his 
anxiety  respecting  agricultural  operations 
was  so  great,  that  her  letters  were  much  more 
likely  to  benefit  him  than  her  society,  his 
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reliance  on  her  exertions  being  as  decided 
as  at  this  time  his  affection  and  tenderness 
towards  her  had  become. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Leeds,  as  a  busy  manufacturing  town  of 
great  commercial  importance,  was  attrac- 
tive to  Mr.  Nameless  by  recalling  to  his 
memory  the  habits  of  early  life ;  and  the 
neighbourhood  was  especially  so  to  Emma, 
on  account  of  the  beautiful  ruins  of  Kirk- 
stall  Abbey,  the  ancient  seat  of  Temple 
Newsome,  and  the  interesting  establishment 
of  the  Moravians,  all  of  which  were  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  were  visited  by  the 
invalid  with  great  profit  to  his  health.  Mrs. 
Francis — as  she   was  now  termed — ^wrote 
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every  other  day,  and  witli  great  wisdom 
paid  postage,  that  being  an  expense,  his 
considerate    wife    said,   '^  would    fash  the 
master  more  than  a^  pound  spent  in  any 
other  way ;''  and  it  appearing  that  all  things 
went  on  well,  and  the  late  scanty  crops 
were  better  than  usual,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life  our  Cumberland  statesman  gave 
himself  up  to  that  species  of  ease  and  enjoy- 
ment commonly  sought  for  at  a  watering 
place.     This  he  adopted  at  least  as  much 
for  Emma's  sake  as  his  own,  for  he  ha 
found  her  grievously  altered  by  her  London 
troubles.     He  knew  her  anxiety  respecting 
her  mother,   and  thought   truly  that  new 
objects  would  be  more  likely  to  divert  her 
mind  until  news  arrived  from  Jamaica,  than 
a  return  to  those  scenes   where  they  had 
been  the  world  to  each  other. 

But  when  three  weeks  were  gone  by  and 
no  letters  heard  of,  and  newspapers^  spoke 
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of  early  equinoctial  gales,  it  struck  him  that 
they  had  hetter  journey  homewards,  ex- 
ploring in  their  way  what  was  most  heao- 
tiful  in  the  west  riding  of  Yorkshire,  through 
which  they  could  only  travel  in  post-chaises ; 
for  though  seldom  adverted  to,  the  secluded 
hamlet  of  Uggershaw  and  its  haunted 
manor-house  was  still  an  object  not  merely 
of  curiosity,  but  a  far  higher  interest,  yet 
one  on  which  it  was  impossible  to  think 
pleasantly. 

At  Harrogate  they  rested  a  day,  thence 
proceeding  to  Ripon,  where  they  remained 
long  enough  to  view  its  adjacent  beauties— 
the  ruins  of  Fountain's  Abbey,  magnificent 
even  in  decay ;  the  picturesque  groves  of 
HackfaU ;  the  galleries  of  Newly  Hall ;  the 
pictures  and  grounds  of  Swinton ;  and  the 
towers  of  Marmion,  since  immortalized  by 
Scott.  Having  left  this  pretty  country, 
their  joumeyings  commenced  ovw  ground 
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as  untrodden,  and  amongst  a  race  as  uncul- 
tivated, though  with  as  much  of  rough  kind- 
ness in  their  character,  as  could  be  found 
in  the  pages  of  John  Buncle.  To  Mr. 
Nameless  they  were  all  welcome  as  dear 
countrymen-like  minded  with  his  own  Cum- 
brian swains  ;  but  Emma, — remembering 
^  her  great  aunt  was  bom  and  lived  her  whole 
life  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  until 
after  her  marriage, — ^felt  shocked  by  their 
uncouthness,  and  certain  that  at  Mrs. 
Bainforth's  time  of  life  she  must  have  found 
the  change  most  dreadfully  annoying. 

*^  But  she  is  dead !"  she  exclaimed,  in 
answer  to  her  own  thoughts.  "  Surely  she 
is  dead !" 

Both  travellers  had  been  long  silent  at 
the  time  she  spoke;  and  Mr.  Nameless, 
starting  from  his  reverie,  said,  as  if  in 
reply, 

''Farmer  Doddridge,  to  whose  dwelling 
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we  will  driye  in  the  first  place,  told  me  dis- 
tinctly that  he  saw  her  stand  at  a  window 
in  white  clothing,  having  a  large  cap  on  her 
head,  which  shaded  her  face,  but  did  not 
conceal  it,  as  she  held  an  iron  candlestick 
in  her  hand,  in  which  a  small  candle  was 
burning." 

**  But  if  this  was  an  apparition.  Sir,  sent 
from  heaven  as  an  accusing  spirit,  these 
particulars  can  make  no  difierence  ?" 

Mr.  Nameless  shook  his  head  as  gravely 
as  Lord  Burleigh,  and  more  incredulously 
we  may  suppose. 

"  You  saw  something  supernatural  your- 
self, at  least  you  looked  as  if  you  did,  and 
appeared  awe-struck  by  it,  at  the  time  when 
you  sent  forgiveness  to  your  brother,  at 
which  period  you  know  his  spirit  departed." 

''  No,  Emma,  his  wife  was  at  home  some 
time  before  he  died,  and  she  had  already 
been  delayed  a  longer  time  by  the  agitation 
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lately  subdued,  but  eventually  overwhelm- 
ing. That  I  gazed  out  inquiringly  was 
natural  to  a  man  whose  sight  was  weak, 
and  whose  brain  was  bewildered,  and  who 
was  indeed  awe-struck  by  the  revulsion  of 
feeling  he  experienced,  and  which  he  held 
to  be  the  immediate  gift  of  Him  who  caused 
the  dry  rock  to  be  struck  so  that  the  waters 
gushed  out.  Yes,  to  pass,  as  it  were,  from 
the  cherished  hatred  and  contempt  of  years 
— aggravated  by  recent  injury  and  bodily 
pain — to  the  power  of  forgiveness,  the 
power  of  even  helping  my  enemy,  was 
wonderful,  therefore  awful." 

''  Oh !  how  I  wish  he  had  been  spared  to 
prove  his  gratitude !" 

**  Um — um! — God  knows !  We  will  hope 
for  the  best ;  but  the  man  whose  conscience 
is  scared  for  years,  rarely  succeeds  in  es- 
tablishing confidence,  even  when  he  secures 
pity  or  love.     I  have  lost  the  burden  of  my 
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own  bitter  thoughts  towards  him,  but  I  have 
not  therefore  gained  good  opinions  of  him. 
Let  us  say  no  more  about  him.  There  is 
another  sinner,  and  I  fear  a  still  worse,  de- 
manding our  attention." 

Mrs.  Doddridge,  though  astonished,  and, 
to  use  her  own  words,  "  flammergated,"  to 
see  a  po  chay  drive  up  to  her  door,  received 
them  hospitably,  and  invited  them  to  ^'a 
cup  o'  warm  tea,"  to  which  she  was  sitting 
down  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  and,  since 
they  had  had  no  dinner,  it  was  gratefully 
accepted ;  and  as,  in  a  short  time,  slices  of 
hot  mutton  ham,  new-laid  eggs,  cold 
chicken  pie,  and  gammon,  were  on  the 
table,  all  parties  became  much  at  their 
ease,  especially  when  the  master  of  the 
house  came  in  and  added  his  hearty  wet> 
come.  He  had  sped  in*  his  journey  to 
London  through  following  the  advice  of 
Mr.  Nameless ;  and  his  efiusion  of  thanks. 
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together  with  the  hunger  of  his  guests,  for 
some  time  rendered  their  business  in  that 
country  in  abeyance. 

He  was,  however,  ready  to  accompany 
them  even  to  the  stronghold  of  him  whom 
his  wife  termed  *'  a  fearfu'  man,*'  but  whom 
his  son,  a  hale  youth  of  twenty,  seemed  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  unkennel,  though  they 
alike  deemed  Mr.  Nameless's  fancy  that  the 
poor  lady  lived,  too  ridiculous  to  talk  about. 
It  was  agreed  by  all  that  the  very  best  time 
for  visiting  this  mysterious  mansion  was 
after  eight  in  the  evening,  as  then  no  one 
would  be  near  the  place,  seeing  **  all  were 
scared  at  th*  ghaist,"  and  by  that  time,  "  th' 
Squoire  wad  ha  ta'en  his  full  dose  o'  rum  and 
water." 

But  the  weather,  long  threatening,  be- 
came so  stormy,  that  for  this  night  the  ex- 
pedition was  forbidden,  and  nothing  re- 
mained for  them  but  to  partake  the  kind, 
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but  somewhat  noisy,  hospitalities  of  their 
entertainers,  and  listen  to  many  a  proof  of 
the  brutality  of  Rainforth  to  her  they  termed 
''  a  raal  true  leady,  representing  an  aold 
stock  and  a  guid  stock,  for  a  hundered  gene- 
rations,  and  wha  had  ever  a  kind  smile  for 
a  neighbour,  and  a  free  gift  for  a  puir  body, 
long  as  her  means  lasted." 

*'  But  what  can  a  woman  do,"  said  Mis. 
Doddridge,  when  she's  not  a  shilling  in  her 
pouch,  and  hardly  a  goon  til  her  back? 
When  the  meal-kist  has  the  keg  tmned, 
and  neither  friend  nor  gossip  darkens  her 
door  to  say  good  morrow?  when  black 
luiks  and  wicked  words  are  her  daily 
bread,  an  doctors'  bottles  her  drink  ?  Eh ! 
weary,  waefu],  was  this  warld  to  her:  aa 
hard  it  is  she  should  be  gar'd  to  comeback 
tU  it." 

Mr.  Nameless  allowed  this  part  of  the 
sad  history  fully,  nor  would  he  now  contra- 
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diet  anything  be  heard,  though  far  from 
"  holding  eaeh  strange  tale  devoutly  true," 
and  he  fully  agreed  with  his  host  that  it 
would  be  advisable  to  keep  within  doors 
until  they  could  pounce  upon  the  offender, 
whose  dwelling  it  appeared  was  nearly  two 
miles  distant. 

"  I'll  just  whisk  ye  off  i*  my  wife's 
covered  cart,  which  wa'll  leave  at  the  ale- 
house, and  then  I'll  take  ye  to  the  buttery- 
door,  and  sae  gae  straight  into  the  hall, 
where  he  always  bides  sleeping  in  the  par- 
lour close  til  it.  He  has  not  been  up  stairs 
once  since  she  died." 

''  But  we  had  better  secure  a  constable 
to  accompany  us." 

"  We've  nae  sich  cattle  as  that  in  this 
country.  We  just  settle  our  own  matters, 
or  keep  quiet  till  fair  time,  when  we  can 
find  a  bit  o'  justice.  Dear  heart,  we  are 
far  from  charch  and  market ;  'tiis  a  wild 
place  this,  I'll  uphold  ye.     But  what  should 
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ail  us  to  take  Maister  Bidon,  my  fellow 
traveller,  in  our  way,  to  say  naething  o'  my 
own  two  men,  my  son,  and  mysel,  wi  you  at 
out  head  to  do  the  speaking,  and  miss  there 
to  sheame  him  wi  her  luiks,  what  I'll  war- 
rant we'll  scare  the  Uving,  and  maybe  raise 
the  dead." 

The  foUowing  night,  it  being  beautifully 
calm,  and  assisted  by  a  young  moon,  the 
party  proposed  to  set  forward  ;  but  oar 
friends  got  out  before  reaching  the  door  of 

the  public-house,  because  a  horseman  hap- 
pened to  be  alighting,  and  they  were  desirous 
of  being  unnoticed.     It  was  agreed  that  Mr. 
Doddridge  should   enter  first,   closely  fol- 
lowed   by    the    two   strangers,    for    sooth 
to   say,  the  farmer  preferred  encountering 
the  brute   to  the  ghost,  and  that  the  at- 
tendant four  should  follow  singly  and  with 
the  least  possible  noise,  in  order  to  become 
legal  witnesses  of  the  confession  meant  to 
be  extorted  from  Rainforth. 
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All  succeeded  to  their  wishes,  so  far  as 
the  entrance  was  concerned,  for  the  door 
was  on  the  latch  ;  but  before  reaching  the 
old  hall,  or  house,  which  was  the  general 
sitting-room,  a  voice  was  heard,  in  no  very 
gentle  accents,  to  say, 

*  *  Why  do  you  come  by  that  door,  ye  old 
fool?  Do  you  suppose  a  spirit  can  be 
stopped  by  a  door  ?  I  say,  John  Dirk,  why 
do  you  come  by  that  door  ?" 

"  It  is  farmer  Doddridge,  Squire,  not 
your  man  John,  who  is  coming  to  bring  a 
young  leady  and  her  laayer  to  speak  to 
ye." 

As  these  words  were  spoken,  the  parties 
announced  entered.  The  room  was  high, 
large,  and  lighted  to  brilliance  by  a  fire  of 
peat  and  heather.  On  one  side  sat  a  stout 
young  woman,  shewily  dressed  in  very  in- 
congruous apparel,  at  her  sewing;  on  the 
other  was   an  ancient  long  settle  on  which 
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you  can  prove  she  left  them  to  you ;  also 
I  demand  to  know  where  she  died  and  was 
buried — ^by  whom  attended  dui:ing  hqr 
illness,  and — " 

As  Mr.  Nameless  spoke,  the  huge 
monster,  who  appeared  too  intoxicated  to 
rise  from  his  resting  place,  turned  and 
twisted  as  if  moving  a  high  pillow  which 
supported  his  head.  £very  time  he  did 
so  turn  he  made  a  hideous  noise  between 
the  growl  of  rage  and  the  screech  of  pain, 
and  the  woman  starting  up,  cried  in 
terror : 

'^  Uech  1  Sirs,  but  ye  munnot  anger  him, 
it'll  be  waur  for  ye ;  but  IVe  fetch  my 
faather,  for  ye've  no  business  here  I'm 
thinking." 

As  she  sppke  she  laid  .down  her  work, 
and  for  the  first  time  saw  the  faces  of 
various  men  clo3e  to  the  door,  on  which 
she  cried  out  in  an  agony  of  terror. 

VOL.    III.  M 
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'*  Squaire,  what'U  we  do  ?  the  boos 
is  full  o'  men ;  they'U  murder  ua  and 
find  out  everything.  Waes  me !  waes 
me!" 

"Say  your  prayers,  lawyer,  say  you 
prayers  ;"  cried  the  voice  of  Rainforth,  and 
even  with  the  words  came  the  flash  from 
a  horse  pistol,  but  at  the  same  moment 
Mr.  Nameless  was  knocked  down  and  the 
bullet,  after  sUghtly  grazing  the  hand  of 
Emma  which  had  held  by  his  arm,  was 
lodged  in  the  wainscot  behind  him. 

Young  Doddridge  courageously  rushed 
forward  to  arrest  the  murderer's  hand,  not 
doubting  but  he  had  another  pistol  near 
him,  so  did  Bidon ;  but  ere  they  reached 
the  settle  its  ponderous  inhabitant  rolled 
thence  to  the  floor,  and  with  one  deep, 
suffocating  groan,  expired. 

*'  Oh  !  he  is  dead — dead  of  an  apoplex ; 
the  doctor  always  said  he  would  die  if  he 
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were  angered ;  it's  an  apoplex  owing  to  ye," 
cried  the  servant. 

Young  Doddridge,  accustomed  to  bleed 
his  father's  horses,  lost  not  a  moment  (being 
assisted  by  those  around  him)  in  opening 
a  vein,  but  the  sluggish  drops  refused  to 
flow,  the  stroke  long  impending  had  fallen, 
the  immediate  consequence  of  that  out- 
rageous act  by  which  he  had  sought  the 
life  of  another. 

The  horror  of  the  woman  flung  her  into 
strong  hysterics,  and  one  of  the  men  went 
to  fetch  her  father  and  brother,  who  were 
evidently  shocked  exceedingly,  both  from 
what  they  heard  and  saw,  but  did  not  to 
the  scrutinizing  eye  of  Mr.  Nameless 
betray  any  emotion  indicative  of  guilty 
alarm;  and  when  they  perceived  Emma 
still  trembling  in  every  limb,  doing  her 
utmost  to  assist  the  young  woman,  though 
the  blood  from  her  own  hand  dropped  upon 
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her  clothes,  they  hastened  to  assure  her 
that  Nancy  would  soon  be  better,  *'  for  he 
that  was  gone  had  often  scared  her  into 
such  tantrums,  puir  lassie  ;  but  they  went 
off  in  an  hour  or  twa." 

^'  I  wad  like  varry  mich,"  said  Bidon, 
''  just  to  move  this  stone  that's  under  this 
bit  of  a  carpet,  for  those  words  I  heard, 
so  sure  as  there's  a  Grod  in  heaven,  related 
to  it.  John  Dirk,  can  ye  not  help  us  to 
a  pickaxe." 

"  Why  I  can,  to  be  sure,  pervided  I've 
authority." 

''  I  give  it,"  said  Mr.  Nameless.  ''  In- 
deed there  seems  no  want  of  it  here,  for  some 
one  knocked  me  down.  Who  amongst  you 
had  the  quick  eye  and  the  power  to  do  it  bo 
fortunately  ?" 

The  men  looked  from  one  to  another,  and 
from  behind  the  crowd  a  young  man  ad- 
vanced of  a  jGar  different  appearance  and 
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bearing  to  the  rest,  who  saiidr  nrodestly  but 
courteously, 

''  Partten  me,  Mr.  Nameless^  if  I  saved 
your  life  by  a  yiolent  medium ;  it  was  the 
work  of  a  moment,  of  eourse." 

''  In  God's  name  wha  are  you?  Dq  the 
dead  indeed  return  ?  " 

**  One  but  lately  snatched  from  the  grave 
offered  by  a  raging  sea,  has  returned  for  an 
end  he  deems  most  blessed.  I  am  Anthony 
Terence  Nameless,  the  son  of — " 

''  The  son  of  my  good  sister  in-law ;  wel- 
come, my  dear  boy,  welcome,  and  thanks ; 
but  how  came  you  here  ?  What  is  become 
of  Mrs.  Caversham  ?  How  happened  you 
to  leave  Mr.  Ayrton's  mission  unfin- 
ished ?" 

''  We  found  that  Mr*  Caversham  had 
fulfilled  all  his  wishes,  and  was  on  the  point 
of  sailing  for  Europe,  whitheir  we  therefore 
immediately  returned  with  him.     Our  voy- 
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age  out  was  all  fair ;  homeward  we  founc 
it  at  first  tedious,  and  afterwards  tempes- 
tuous :  in  short,  instead  of  making  Liver 
pool,  to  which  we  were  bound,  we  wen 

driven  to  the  little  port  of  Allonby,  in  Cum- 
berland, from  whence  we  took  carriages  oc 
to  the  Grange,  and  arrived  there  about  the 
middle  of  yesterday^  weather-beaten  and 
worn  down,  to  find  how  many  eventful 
things  have  happened  during  our  absence." 
**  Eventful,  indeed,  but  none  so  wonder- 
ful as  this  last !  But  can  you  have  come 
from  the  Grange  to-day  ?'* 

"  No,  Sir ;  after  spending  two  hours 
with  my  mother  and  your  kind  lady,  who 
told  with  much  sorrow  of  your  present  route, 
I  borrowed  a  horse  and  went  on  to  Amble- 
side, which  I  left  at  too  early  an  hoar  to 
provide  myself  with  mourning.  When  I 
had  seen  my  horse  taken  care  of,  I  repaired 
instantly  here,  and  finding  the  doors  open, 
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and  several  persons  within,  came  forward  at 
the  very  nick  of  time,  as  you  know." 

"  Wonderful  are  thy  ways,  O  God  1"  was 
the  inward  ejaculation  of  our  statesman; 
but  he  now  hastened  to  give  Emma  the 
welcome  news  of  her  parents'  safety,  which 
after  the  terror  she  had  undergone,  and  the 
agitation  she  was  still  suffering,  would  be 
doubly  valuable  to  hen 
t  But  Emma  had  retired  with  the  woman 
to  whom  she  had  been  very  valuable,  by 
administering  some  drops  to  her,  which  she 
carried  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Nameless. 
Doddridge  said,  **  They  first  went  into  the 
adjoining  parlour,  but  had  just  then  been 
heard  to  ascend  the  stairs ;  therefore  the 
men  were  about  to  lay  the  corpse  on  the 
bed,  there  to  await  the  coroner's  inquest," 
which  Mr.  Doddridge  urged  those  around 
him  to  expedite,  whilst  Bidon  still  impor- 
tuned some  one  to  help  him  in  seeking  for 
the  lady's  remains. 
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The  removal  of  the  stone  was  found  £ffi- 
cult  only  from  the  awkwardness  of  those 
concerned  in  it,  for  it  soon  became  evident 
that  the  stone  had  been  removed  before. 
When  it  was  displaced,  no  symptoms  of  any 
substance  met  the  eye;  but  young  Nameless, 
looking  closely  on  the  earth,  discovered  a 
lady's  black  silk  work-bag,  which  he  placed 
triumphantly  in  his  uncle's  hand,  saying, 
''  Depend  upon  it,  there  will  be  found  the 
will  of  the  deceased/' 

Just  at  that  moment  the  door  was  flung 
open,  and  yoimg  Doddridge  entered,  bear- 
ing in  his  arms  an  aged  female,  pale  as  a 
corpse,  yet  with  an  expression  of  almost 
heavenly  joy  and  benignity  in  her  counte- 
nance, and  holding  between  her  withered 
hands  that  of  Enuna,  which  was  not  injured, 
and  which  she  appeared  incapable  of  quitting. 

Happily  her  sight  was  not  wounded  by 
the  appearance  of  her  husband's  loathsome 
corpse;  and  she  was  placed  tenderly  on 
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the  squab  he  had  so  lately  occupied ;  and  a 
Uttle  boiled  milk,  her  usual  food,  was  given 
to  her  by  Nancy,  after  which  her  eyes  be- 
came more  habituated  to  the  light  and  the 
persons  who  still  gazed  at  her  in  awful 
silence,  as  if  she  were  undergoing  rather 
resurrection  from  the  grave  than  a  restora- 
tion to  society.  So  fragile  was  her  form, 
so  etherial  the  expression  of  her  features, 
that  but  for  the  half-sulUed  habiUments  in 
which  she  was  rather  wrapt  than  clothed, 
Mr.  Nameless  himself  might  have  doubted 
that  she  was  still  a  thing  of  earth. 

He  first  recovered  himself  sufficiently  to 
speak,  when  he  hastened  to  tell  Emma  the 
happy  tidings  of  both  her  parents'  safety, 
and  their  actual  arrival  at  the  Grange, 
adding,  ''  And  allow  me  to  introduce  my 
son,  that  is,  my  nephew,  Terence  Nam^ess; 
he  has  been,  I  doubt  not,  conducive  to  your 
good  mother's  comfort  in  many  ways/' 
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Emma  blushed  deeply;  nor  was  tb( 
cheek  of  Terence  unsufiused  as  he,  in  a 
somewhat  stammering  manner,  spoke  of 
having  had  the  honour  of  seeing  Miss  Ca- 
versham  at  Mr.  A3ni;on's. 

"  I  never  heard  her  mention  your  name— 
never y^^  said  Mr.  Nameless  in  a  tone  of  vex- 
ation. 

*'  There  was  a  time/'  said  Emma  tre- 
mulously, '*  when  to  speak  of  Mr.  Middle- 
more  would  have  injured  you,  dear  Mr. 
Nameless.*' 

"True,  true;  but  what  has  hurt  you? 
there  is  blood  on  your  hand ;  for  heaven's 
sake  attend  to  it." 

Emma  removed  the  handkerchief,  saying 
she  was  shot  instead  of  him ;  and  Mr.  Dod- 
dridge, on  looking  at  the  wound,  answered 
for  his  wife's  being  able  to  cure  it  soon,  and 
urged  her  to  go  home  with  him  immedi- 
ately. 
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"  No,  I  cannot  leave  my  poor  aunt  so 
lately  found,  and  under  such  circumstances; 
the  thing  is  impossible.'' 

"  Dare  you  not  trust  her  with  me  ?'*  said 

« 

Terence. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  the  gentle  phantom  who 
then  first  spoke,  ^'she  is  very  dear,  and 
must  even  for  my  sake  take  care  of  her 
hand.  Be  it  your  comfort  to  know,  Emma, 
that  Nancy  is  a  good  girl,  and  will  now 
guard  me  with  better  effect  than  she  could  do 
before.  Her  elder  sister  was  very  wicked, 
and  united  with  my  husband  in  tormenting 
me,  and  eventually  imprisoning  me.  She 
died  three  years  ago,  and  had  the  heart  to 
bind  this  poor  girl  by  an  oath  she  dared 
not  break,  never  to  divulge  the  secret  until 
my  death,  when  her  possession  of  it  might 
render  her  the  arbiter  of  her  master's  fate. 
Nancy  was  the  means  of  placing  my  will 
where  I  perceive  you  have  found  it.     It 
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cttinot  be  in  better  hands  than  thbse  of  the 
good  man  who  has  delivered  me/' 

This  speech  was  latterly  almost  a  ^his^ 
per,  so  weak  waa  the  utterer;  and  Mr. 
Nameless  proposed  setting  ont  instantly, 
aiid  leaving  the  lady  td  repose ;  bat  poor 
Doddridge  could  not  forbear  to  say, 

''  Madam,  madam,  did  yon  tver  stand  at 

the  toWer  with  a  candle  in  your  hand  ?'' 

'*  Yes,  friend,  every  time  I  could  get  a 
bit  of  candle,  but  that  was  sddom ;  for  I 
thisted  that  some  obe  would  see  me  and 
dehver  me.  And,  when  I  could  perceive 
any  human  being  within  reach  of  my  voice, 
I  for  one  while  told  them  where  to  look  for 
iny  Will ;  but  the  power  to  speak  effectually 
hai  beeti  lofig  denied  to  one  so  weak  and 
tlbpMctlsed/' 

"f  remtdously  did  she  throw  her  arms  for 
4  tnottlent  round  Emma,  and  called  on 
Iteaveh  to  bless  heir ;  and  then  they  drove 
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off,  the  fanner  and  Mr.  Nameless  himself 
being  impatient  to  learn  from  Enim&  how 
she  became  acquainted  with  her  aunt's  ex- 
istence. 

''  So  soon  as  the  poor  servant  maid  te- 
colrered  the  power  of  withdrawing,  sh6 
went  into  the  parlour,  as  I  conceived,  to 
avoid  the  gaze  and  attention  of  so  many 
men.  When  there  I  gave  her  your  drops, 
which  greatly  relieved  her,  especially  after 
she  had  wept  abundantly.  She  then,  to 
my  great  alarm,  dropped  on  her  knees  before 
me,  and  said,  '  listen,  Miss,  but  don't 
frighten  yourself,  and  I  will  confess  to  some^ 
thing  that  will  please  you  exceedingly,  for  I 
am  not  what  you  tYnnkr-^she  knows  I  am 
not.' 

''  Speak  on,"  said  I ;  *'  you  are  going  to 
tell  Me  how  my  poor  aunt  died.  '  No,  no ; 
I  am  going  to  say  she  is  alive,  and  knitting 
up  stairs  at  this  very  moment,  for  in  the 
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tower  she  could  not  hear  the  pistol.  She  has 
been  locked  up  there  for  years,  because  she 
would  not  leave  her  niece's  property  to 
Rainforth  ;  and  he  durst  not  make  a  false 
will,  because  as  every  body  hated  him  he 
knew  it  would  never  be  established.  Nathe- 
less  he  hoped  to  conquer  her  some  time. 
She  aye  knits  and  knits  stockings  athout 
end,  for  she  says  it  preserves  her  in  her 
senses ;  an  I  sell  'em  when  I  can,  Miss, 
and  buy  her  the  little  things  she  wants; 
for  not  a  rag  will  he  allow  her,  and  all  her 
food  is  milk  porridge.  But  he  is  taken 
now,  God  be  thanked,  and  ye  shall  see  her. 
Surely  the  joy  will  not  kill  her.' 

''  We  then  went  up  many  stairs,  and  at 
length  the  key  turned  in  the  lock,  and  we 
entered  a  dark  and  fireless  room,  Nancy 
placing  the  candle  so  that,  being  in  black, 
the  prisoner  could  not  see  me.  She  then 
with  great  tenderness,  in  her  own  phraseo- 
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logyi  told  all  that  had  occurred  below,  fre- 
quently interlarding  her  account  with  such 
words  as  *  Did  I  not  always  prophecy  this  ? 
Did  not  you  say,  the  truth  would  be  mani- 
fest? But  my  poor  aunt  did  not  speak 
till  I  was  introduced  to  her,  when  she  felt 
my  face  and  my  hands,  looked  earnestly  in 
my  eyes,  pronounced  me  to  be  her  beloved 
niece,  yet  soon  afterwards  said,  'It  was 
Emma,  her  god-daughter.' 

''  She  then,  folding  her  hands  and  look- 
ing devoutly  up,  said  distinctly,  '  Lord,  now 
let  me  depart  in  peace,  for  mine  eyes  have 
seen  thy  deliverance.'  At  this  moment 
young  Doddridge  entered,  Nancy  having 
fetched  him,  and  she  sweetly  and  thankfully 
resigned  herself  to  his  arms.  You  know 
the  rest.  Dear,  dear  Mr.  Nameless,  how 
shall  I  ever  thank  you  enough  for  having 
procured  me  the  blessing  of  releasing  her. 
It  is  the  last,  and  assuredly  the  dearest,  you 
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have  bestowed ;  for  she  appears  to  me  ad 
angel  upon  earth." 

**  A  saint,   made  perfect  by    suffering, 
I  consider  her  myself/'  was  the  reply. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


A  BUSY  day  succeeded  this  terrible,  yet 
most  satisfactory  night.  A  coroner  from 
Guisborough  arrived  in  the  course  of  it, 
and  very  speedily  pronounced  a  verdict  of 
*'  death  from  natural  causes;"  after  which 
the  funeral  was  hastily  arranged ;  and  he, 
whom  every  one  considered  a  "  cumberer 
of  the  earth,''  was  committed  to  its  bosom 
the  following  morning,  being  attended  to 
the  distant  church-yard  by  a  crowd  of  fol- 
lowers,  Nancy  and  her  father  alone  sustain- 
ing the  name  of  mourners  by  Mr.  Name- 
less's  injunction.    Notwithstanding  the  re- 
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appearance  of  his  wife,  by  which  the  charg< 
of  being  his  murderer  was  removed,  tin 
tide  of  popiilar  feeling  ran  as  high  as  evei 
against  Rainforth,  whose  death  all  around 
him  pronounced  ^*  a  judgment  plain  enough.' 
Every  tenant  had  some  especial  act  of  op- 
pression to  relate,  and  every  neighbooi 
some  proof  of  a  malignant  nature  to  give, 
by  which  it  appeared  that  a  selfish  spiril 
had  by  degrees  become  diabolical  and  uni- 
versally repellant.  Our  Cumberland  states- 
man nevertheless  remarked,  that  the  te- 
nantry, even  according  to  their  own  show- 
ing, were  thriving,  and  the  land  held  b} 
himself  in  excellent  order.  ^^  Needs  must 
when  the  devil  drives," — ^was  a  proverb 
closely  applied ;  their  compelled  industry 
had  answered  well  for  themselves  and 
families ;  and  it  was  likely  that  good  habita 
would  continue  their  influence  under  a  fiar 
milder  government. 
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Mrs.  Rainforth,  now  removed  to  the  best 
bed-chamber,  remained  unseen,  save  by 
Emma,  and  her  own  attendant,  through 
whom  her  wishes  were  inquired ;  and  she 
was  desired  to  say,  ''  if  she  believed  that 
much  money  was  concealed  in  any  part  of 
the  building,  and  where  ?" 

To  this  she  answered  promptly,  '^Rain- 
forth  never  kept  money  in  the  house,  but 
his  securities  must  be  looked  for  in  a  cup- 
board, which  is  sunk  in  the  wall  of  the  par- 
lour where  he    slept.      His  bankers    are 

Messrs.  M and  Sons,  of  Leeds,  worthy 

and  responsible  people ;  if  there  is  cash  in 
the  house  it  will  be  found  there  also." 

But  so  well  was  this  depository  contrived 
that  Mr.  Nameless  himself  carried  her  down 
to  show  it.  Securities  to  the  amount  of 
nearly  seven  thousand  pounds  were  found 
there,  together  with  four  or  five  purses  of 
guineas,  from  which  circumstance  all  fur- 
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tliet  i^earch  was  spared.  It  was  curious  to 
see  the  decrepid  owiier  of  this  property 
eagerly  seize  a  teacup,  in  which  was  silver, 
saying,  **  Let  me  take  this,  I  pray  ye, 
for  it  is  long,  very  long,  since  I  have 
known  the  comfort  of  a  shilling  in  my 
pocket," 

Emma  was  naturally  impatient  to  arrive 
at  the  Grange ;  and  although  she  appeared 
dear  as  the  light  of  heaven  to  tbe  invalid, 
she  yet  did  not  object  to  her  going  thither 
after  the  funeral  had  set  out.  ''  Now  he  is 
gone,"  said  she,  ''  I  can  have  nothing  to 
fear;  who  would  hurt  one  who  desires  to 
benefit  all  ?  That  God,  who  has  preserved 
me  so  long  for  his  own  good  purposes,  will 
sustain  me  still  longer,  even  till  I  see  your 
dear  mother,  and  place  myself  and  my  pro^ 
perty  in  her  hands.  Go  then,  my  child, 
and  return  with  her  as  Boon  as  may  be ;  in 
the  meantime  I  shall  gain  strength  daily; 
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my  weakness  is  not  that  of  age  which  alone 
is  incurable/* 

Mrs.  Doddridge  undertook  to  visit  ma- 
dam every  other  day,  and  "  pervide  her 
with  aw  sorts  o'  guid  nourishment."  Her 
husband  drove  them  to  Kirby-Steven,  the 
nearest  place  where  a  chaise  could  be  ob- 
tained ;  and  as  Terence  had  set  out  early, 
and  contrived  to  reach  the  Grange  about 
bed-time,  the  party  there  most  thankfully 
awaited  their  arrival,  happy  in  remembering 
that  the  fiill-moon  would  facilitate  their 
movements. 

Need  we  say  how  happy  were  both 
parents  in  receiving  then:  darUng?  how 
glad  Mr.  Nameless  was  to  find  himself  once 
more  in  the  home  to  which  he  had  devoted 
his  labours  so  effectually?  or  with  what 
pride  he  led  Emma  to  the  embrace  of  her 
father,  claiming  his  own  rights  in  her  as  the 
blossom  reared  to  strength  and  beauty  by 
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his  hand,  "  the  bewildered,  and  ahnost 
beguiled  being,  he  had  lately  rescued  at 
Bome  little  price,  it  was  true,  but  by  no 
means  half  her  worth." 

"  By  no  means ,*'  was  echoed  in  a  whisper 
near  him. 

*'  Um — ^um — you  are  a  young  man,  Te- 
rence, natheless  you  have  seen  life,  felt 
poverty,  dreaded  shipwreck,  and  you  cer- 
tainly do  not  intend  to  undervalue  the  uncle 
you  saved.    We  will  see — we  will  see." 

'*  Nay,  Mr.  Nameless,  honey,  see  nothing 
but  your  meat,  which  you  must  needs  want 
sadly,  I'm  thinking  ;"  yet  though  the  asser- 
tion was  felt  to  be  true,  there  was  so  much 
to  tell  and  to  hear,  more  especially  as  to  the 
manor  house  miracle,  that  hours  passed  by 
ere  the  parties  could  separate ;  and  little 
honour  was  done  to  the  gude  wife's  supper. 
Happily,  in  her  opinion,  the  young  man  had 
been  already  cared  for,  since  he  was  already 
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established  in  her  heart  as  the  true  heir  of 
the  Grange,  the  supporter  of  the  ancient 
name,  and  the  handsomest  representative 
of  the  race  it  had  been  her  lot  to  recognise 
**  who  bore  a  seemly  character.*' 

Under  existing  circumstances  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  newly  met  must  soon  be 
quickly  parted.  Mr.  Caversham's  duty  to 
Mr.  Ayrton,  and  indeed  to  himself,  as  seek- 
ing to  realize  the  property  his  unhappy 
consignment  had  left,  demanded  his  appear- 
ance in  London,  as  also  that  of  Terence 
Nameless.  His  lady  was  called  both  by 
affection  and  interest  to  her  relative ;  and 
after  one  day's  stay,  each  determined  on 
setting  out — the  two  gentlemen  by  the  mail 
from  Penrith,  the  lady  in  the  chaise  cart,  so 
frequently  her  conveyance  in  the  days  of 
her  former  residence. 

"  And  •  with    which    party   do   you    go, 
Emma,"  said  Mr.  Nameless. 
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*'  Certainly  not  with  papa,  sorry  as  I  an 
to  lose  him.  I  have  had  enough  of  London, 
and  never  desire  more  of  a  metropolis  than 
Leeds  ought  afford  me.  I  am  but  just  re- 
turned from  that  horrid  Uggershaw,  and 
never  wish  to  see  it  again ;  but  I  do  not  like 
mamma  to  be  alone  there.'' 

**  Nor  will  she,"  said  the  widow,  "  for  I 
have  already  settled  to  accompany  her,  in 
order  that  you  may  obtain  the  rest  you  need, 
and  plant  the  mountain  roses  on  your 
cheeks  my  brother  deplores  as  lost" 

When  all  had  departed,  eVen  when  dear 
auld  Anthony  had  returned  to  welcome  his 
darling  and  hear  stories  of  the  wickedness 
of  great  cities — when^neighbour  after  neigh- 
bourd  dropped  in  with  warm  greetinga— did 
Emma  feel  as  she  was  wont  with  the  same 
people  in  the  same  place-^a  place  she  really 
loved  ?  We  doubt  the  hct,  often  *afl  it  was 
asserted,  since    her  solicitude   for  letters 
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almost  amounted  to  a  mania.  This  was 
very  puzzling  to  Mrs.  Nameless,  who  ob- 
served ''  she  could  have  nothing  to  appre- 
hend ;  her  parents  were  no  longer  on  the 
seas.  Her  father  was  a  canny  man,  and  for 
his  age  a  bonny  man  moreover.  He  jist 
doated  on  her  mother.  The  wicked  Rain- 
forth  was  gone  to  his  account,  and  should 
the  good  lady  be  gpne  also,  there  was  little 
fear  of  their  meeting." 

Consolatory  as  these  arguments  were,, 
and  willing  as  Emma  might  be  to  receive 
them,  she  was  yet  oppressed  by  something 
of  anxiety  she  could  neither  repel  nor  define. 
That  which  used  to  be  peace  wap  now 
diilness,  and  even  the  lake  in  its  fullest 
beauty  failed  to  charm  as  it  were  woQt. 

"Think  ye,*'  said  Mrs.Nameless,  "she  has 
left  her  puir  heart  in  London  ?" 

"  I  am  sure  she  has  not,  since  she  refused 
going  thither/' 

VOL.  III.  N 
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**  Sae  much  the  better.  I  wish  she  could 
fancy  our  nephew  Terence." 

'*  I  trust  she  has  more  wit  than  take  a 
man  for  his  person ;  and  what  more  does 
she  know  of  him  save  that  he  is  comely  ?" 

''  Why  she  knows  that  her  own  parents 
love  him,  knows  that  he  is  your  ain  flesh 
and  blood,  yours  wha  have  been  her  best 
friend.  She  can  have  no  fear  of  a  man 
brought  up  by  so  good  a  mother." 

"  AUce,  Alice,  my  guid  wife,  ye  talk  very 
daftly ;  much  goes  to  making  a  married  life 
happy  besides  general  suitabilities.  I  was 
not,  strictly  speaking,  a  bad  man ;  yet  for 
years  it  strikes  me  that  ye  were  plagued 
with  a  woful  bad  husband." 

''  Blisters  be  on  the  tongue  that  says  sae ; 
mine  never  did." 

''  That's  true,  Alice ;  but  I'd  be  loath  my 
gentle  little  lassie,  wha  has  nestled  in  my 
heart's  core,  should  find  no  better  a  Name- 
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less  than  ye  have  done.  Not  that  I  didaa 
love  ye,  Alice,  at  the  bottom ;  but  I  were 
cross,  and  obstinate,  and  covetous,  and  con- 
ceited.   You  are  too  honest  to  deny  it." 

Mrs.  Nameless  wiped  her  eyes,  and  was 
silent. 

"  Well,  well,  the  days  past  may  be  for- 
gotten if  the  future  make  amends  ;  sae  let 
us  go  hand  in  hand  to  our  work,  and  find 
out  through  the  mother  his  disposition  and 
temper.  Truly  he  is  a  sightly  lad ;  and  it  is 
certain  he  thinks  much  of  Aer,  to  say  the 
least  of  it." 

^^  His  mother  has  already  told  me  his 
temper  by  nature  is  like  your  puir  brother 
Anthony's,  kind  to  a  fault,  and  easy  as  to 
how  things  are  going;  but  she  set  herself 
from  his  cradle  to  rouse  his  spirit  and  move 
him  through  his  affections,  sae  that  he  be-  * 
came  enterprizing,  enduring,  and  eventually 
the  most  industrious  of  men.     I  repeat  her 
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own  words,  and  in  how  many  instances  ha 
she  proved  their  truth  1  Above  all  things,  h 
hates  deceitfulness,  and  that's  just  wha 
baith  ye  and  me  hate  also." 

Whilst  such  conversations  were  going  oi 
at  the  Grange  in  Emma's  hours  of  retire- 
ment, which  were  many,  Mrs.  Caversbam 
had  found  her  aunt  daily  improving,  undei 
the  care  of  her  neighbours,  yet  impatient  in 
her  desire  to  receive  her,  in  order  that  she 
might  be  removed  for  ever  from  a  place 
which  had  been  not  only  a  loathsome 
solitude  but  a  prison-house,  where  she 
might  be  said  to  die  daily. 

''  I  have  been  so  long  reported  dead," 
said  she,  **  that  I  am  under  the  necessitj; 
of  proving  my  identity,  and  I  think  with 
two  such  nurses,  I  could  easily  proceed  tc 
Leeds  ;  already  I  walk  very  tolerably,  and 
after  being  so  long  denied  a  glass  of  wine — 
though  the  cellar  is  well  stocked— -our  old 
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port  seems  to  give  me  new  life  every  time  I 
take  it." 

The  journey  was   taken   and  improved, 
rather  than  exhausted  the  patient,  as  they 
travelled  very  slowly.     Mrs.  Rainforth  was 
fully  acknowledged  as  her  own  representa- 
tive,  comfortable  lodgings  were  procured, 
and  all  legal  requisitions   fulfilled.      Mrs. 
Francis  finding  that  the  head  of  the  house 
was  retiring,  suggested  the  probability  that 
Mr.  Caversham  might  like  to  supply  his  place 
as  a  partner,  in  which  case  the  money  need 
not  be  removed,  and  on  this  being  suggested, 
it   offered  to  him  a  prospect  so  agreeable 
that  he  lost  no  tiine  in  setting  out  for  Leeds 
and  paying  his  respects  to  the  good  relative 
who  had  already  endowed  his  wife  with  all 
her  cash,  and  the  right  to  divide  the  profits 
of  half    her  estate  on  condition  of  taking 
charge  of  the  whole,  and  never,  during  the 
remnant  of  her  existence  losing  sight  of  her 
for  a  day. 
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Mr.  Caversham,  the  once  idle  barrister 
and  dissipated  fashionist,  had  been  already 
welcomed  as  ^'  a  good  and  faithful  servant/' 
by  Mr.  Ayrton,  whose  health  having  deter- 
mined him  on  retiring  from  business,  was 
desirous  of '  establishing  his  old  servants 
upon  as  stable  a  foundation  as  he  had  made 
it.  On  hearing,  however,  of  the  present 
power  of  joining  the  Leeds  Bank,  he  ad- 
vised him  by  all  means  to  see  after  it,  since 
being  within  sixty  miles  of  his  wife's  estates, 
he  could  with  little  effort  inspect  their 
tenants.  *'  And  why  not,"  added  the  wise 
and  considerate  man,  '*  make  room  for 
young  Nameless  in  your  arrangements, 
seeing  his  money  will  be  of  use  in  bringing 

your  own  to  be  the  sum  demanded  by 's 

son,  your  future  partner  ?  He  has  an  inter- 
est in  northern  lands  still  more  than  your- 
self." 

No  proposal  could  be  more  welcome  to 
Terence,  whose  letters,  to  his  mother  were 
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full  of  lamentation  on  the  subject  of  being 
"  parted  from  her,"  and  whose  heart  by 
this  time  well  knew  that  another  magnet 
drew  him  still  more  strongly  ;  therefore, 
after  collecting  the  money  saved  from 
cousin  Josiah  Bent's  consignments,  which 
amounted,  by  the  management  of  Mn 
Nicholson  and  Mr.  Nameless,  to  half  what 
it  ought  to  have  been,  both  parties  once 
more  journeyed  together,  to  what  was  in- 
tended for  a  future  home.  To  the  elder 
man  it  was  peculiarly  promising  as  such, 
for  London  was  to  him  a  perpetual  remem- 
brancer of  follies  he  shrunk  from  recollect- 
ing, or  of  temptations  he  earnestly  desired 
to  shun. 

Terence  Nameless  was  surprized  to  see 
the  improvement  which  had  taken  place  in 
Mrs.  Rainforth,  shadowy  and  fragile  as  she 
still  was,  and  Mr.  Caversham  was  rejoiced 
to  find  that  her  mind  did  not  partake  the 
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weakness  of  her  person,  and  of  course  her 
gifts — so  freely  bestowed  on  him  and  his — 
were  the  boon  of  generosity,  not  the  result 
of  imbecility.  On  this  point  she  said, 
"  My  only  bargain  is  that  I  may  always 
live  very  near  you,  and  if  possible  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  town.  To  know 
I  am  surrounded  by  a  number  of  people  is 
the  greatest  possible  comfort  to  one  who 
has  suffered  so  long  from  enforced  solitude. 
Even  on  the  night  of  my  liberation,  when 
trembling  and  bewildered,  sensible  of  my 
strange  appearance,  and  really  for  a  time 
speechless  from  the  weakness  of  my  nerves, 
I  yet  had  an  inward  comfort  in  being  placed 
amongst  a  room  full  of  people.  Every  one 
of  those  rough  men  seemed  dear  to  me 
as  a  protector  and  a  brother/' 

But  Terence  would  settle  nothing  without 
his  uncle,  though  his  mother  protested  she 
had  found  the  prettiest  house  possible  for 
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them,  and  Mr.  Caversham  declared  that  he 
could  have  no  home  till  Emma  shared  it, 
to  which  Mrs.  Rainforth  added  her  feehle 
desires,  not  only  to  see  the  "  angel  face  " 
of  that  sweet  child  who  brought  her  life  and 
liberty,  but  that  of  the  generous  and  pene- 
trating friend  who  was  the  primary  cause  of 
all  her  happiness,  and  was  in  fact  the  only 
person  who  could  arrange  her  affairs  at  the 
manor  house. 

In  compliance  with  these  intreaties,  and 
undoubtedly  gratified  inwardly,  though  he 
grumbled  very  sufficiently  at  leaving  home, 
and  still  more  at  "  a  pack  of  silly  people 
who  could  not  settle  their  own  affairs  with- 
out plaguing  him,"  an  assertion  which 
made  even  Emma  smile,  he  once  more 
prepared  to  leave  the  Grange,  and  it  was 
undoubtedly  with  a  heavy  heart,  since  he 
was  aware  that  she  must  be  left  behind  this 
time,  though  he  much  questioned  if  any 
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one  had  more  right  to  her  than  him- 
self. 

"  It's  hard  on  ye,  Alice,  to  carry  Emma 
off  now  the  snow's  on  the  fells,  and  the 
winter  setting  in.  Ye'll  he  lonely  enough, 
dear  heart." 

*'  Not  I,  marry,  Mr.  Nameless ;  for  I'll 
just  gae  wi'  ye." 

'*  Houty  touty  !  the  woman's  bewitched ; 
have  another  long  journey  afore  the  year's 
twirled  round." 

'*  And  why  not  ?  We're  three  thin,  light 
bodies,  ye'll  grant,  and  can  go  in  a  chaise 
very  cannily.  Remember  the  Jew  man 
made  ye  richer  than  ye  thought  to  be ;  and 
there's  neither  a  crop  on  the  ground,  a  mare 
near  foaling,  nor  a  firkin  o'  butter  that 
wants  seeing  to.  Ye  are  all  I  have  to  think 
for  and  to  watch  over,  save  that  I  ratherly 
desire  to  have  a  bit  chat  wi  yer  nephew ; 
so  go  I  will,  and  there's  an  end/* 
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Mn  Nameless  certainly  thought  the  "  / 
wiir*  a  most  abominahle  act  of  open  rebel- 
lion. He  hummed  ^'  um,  um,  um/'  a  long 
time,  and  screwed  his  features  up  into  some- 
what of  that  expression  which  formerly  ter- 
rified Emma,  but  at  which  she  now  fairly 
laughed,  as  she  was  exceedingly  delighted 
with  the  resolution  evinced  by  one  she 
loved  so  dearly. 

"  Um — ^um ! — ^this  is  no  laughing  matter. 
Surely,  Emma,  you  yourself,  at  least  not  in 
your  young  days,  would  think  of  acting 
thus — saying,  *I  will  go.'  I  mean,  of 
course,  as  a  married  woman." 

''  As  a  married  woman,  I  should  expect 
in  my  young  days  to  be  persuaded  to  go 
with  him  by  my  husband ;  in  my  older  days, 
I  should  feel  that  I  had  earned  the  right  to 
go  by  the  love  and  obedience  of  past  years." 

''There's  something  in  that  I  confess; 
nevertheless,  the  spirit  of  change  and  of 
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movement  now  in  the  world  is  appalling. 
The  Grange  will  be  a  far  different  place  in  a 
few  years  to  what  it  has  been,  I  see 
clearly." 

"  Be  easy  about  that,  my  dear  Sir,  for  the 
change  is  come.  The  Grange  has  got  a 
kind  master  as  well  as  a  wise,  industrious 
one ;  a  happy  mistress  not  less  than  a  good 
one;  its  interior  is  as  cheerful  as  its  ex- 
terior is  beautiful ;  so  never  think  of  it  with 
a  sigh.  Let  us  go  and  bid  farewell  to  dear 
auld  Anthony ;  I  have  no  fear  of  the  snow. 
I  am  of  your  own  training,  hardy  and  in- 
dependent once  more." 

And  it  was  indeed  with  a  braced  frame 
and  glowing  beauty  that  Emma  again  met 
the  father  to  whom  she  was  so   much  a 

m 

stranger,  and  who  might  have  been  subject 
to  jealousy  on  the  score  of  her  affection  for 
her  northern  friend,  if  he  had  not,  under 
the  wise  direction  of  his  wife,  felt  the  value 
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of  that  friend's  kindness  to  them,  both  in 
past  years  and  late  difficulties.  A  short 
time  sufficed  to  shew  all  parties  that,  fondly 
as  the  dear  girl  loved  them  all,  like  others, 
they  must  be  content  to  have  a  sharer  in 
the  breast  of  their  darling,  for  Terence 
Nameless  had  not  looked  and  loved  in  vain ; 
but  it  was  in  vain  that  he  pleaded  for  mar- 
riage until  their  acquaintance  was  at  least 
that  of  a  year  longer. 

For  this  arrangement  the  uncle  voted 
imperatively,  saying  '*  Five  years  would  have 
been  a  more  suitable  term  ;"  but  the 
venerable  old  lady  interrupted  him,  to  say 
impressively : — 

*'  It  is  all  well  for  you,  Mr.  Nameless, 
who  expect  to  see  ninety,  to  fix  on  such  a 
distant  period  for  adding  to  your  own  hap- 
piness by  witnessing  theirs ;  but  I  have  no 
such  prospect.  I  am  three  score  and  ten 
now,  and  I  wish  Emma  to  be  married  within 
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the  term  of  my  life,  which  even  her  tender, 
ness  is  little  likely  to  protract  beyond  ano- 
ther year." 

To  this  all  parties  acceded,  save  those 

who  were  most  concerned,  and  who  were 
engaged  at  a  distance.  Mr.  Nameless 
placed  his  nephew  on  the  most  respectable 
footing  in  the  bank,  spent  three  very  happy 
weeks  with  his  friends,  and  then  journeyed 
home  by  way  of  Uggershaw  Manor,  which 
he  let  to  young  Doddridge,  who  was  on  the 
point  of  marriage  with  a  very  suitable 
partner,  and  who  retained  the  former  ser- 
vants of  the  farm,  to  whom  the  lady  of  the 
manor  sent  valuable  remembrances.  Nancy 
still  lived  with  her  in  a  suite  of  rooms  ad- 
joining Mr.  Caversham's  house  in  Park 
Squire,  in  the  windows  of  which  the  good 
old  lady  took  much  delight,  as  uniting  the 
beauties  of  a  garden  with  the  proofs  of 
abundant  population. 
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Here  she  lived,  and  here  she  died ;  but 
not  until  she  had  seen  what  might  be  called 
''her  children's  children,  and  peace  upon 
Israel/'  for  she  sunk  into  the  sleep  of  death 
on  the  sofa  when  the  blaze  of  illumination 
was  celebrating  our  final  victory,  being 
probably  a  little  overdone  by  her  endeavours 
to  forward  a  feast  for  the  poor  of  her  parish. 
Our  Cumberland  statesman  did  not  reach 
ninety,  though  he  passed  his  eightieth  year, 
and  might  be  said  to  die  by  accident,  as 
forgetful  of  his  age,  in  helping  a  poor  man 
with  a  load  beyond  his  strength,  he  fell 
under  it,  and  was  so  much  injured  that  he 
expired  the  day  following. 

Long  had  he  been  surrounded  by  the 
children  of  his  affection,  for  the  numerous 
family  of  Terence  and  Enmia  enabled  them 
to  spare  one  or  two  always  to  the  care  of 
their  great  uncle,  who  never  failed  to  make 
them  obedient  children,  and  we  may  con- 
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elude  happy  ones  also»  since  they  were 
always  eager  to  return ;  blooming  cheeks, 
lithe  limbs,  and  sparkling  eyes  proving  the 
good  qualities  of  the  Grange; — to  which 
place  it  is  probable  ere  now  the  whole 
family  are  removed. 

True  to  his  predilections  and  peculiari- 
ties, the  will  of  Mr.  Nameless,  after  making 
a  handsome  provision  for  his  wife  during 
life,  gave  his  personalities  to  Emma,  saying 
' '  he  did  so  in  fulfilment  of  his  early  resolu- 
tion on  her  behalf,  and  by  no  means  with 
the  idea  of  rendering  her  less  subservient  to 
her  lawful  husband.  For  many  years  before 
his  death  no  man  in  his  parish  was  so  re- 
markable, not  only  for  benevolent  conduct, 
and  even  munificent  gifts  on  great  oc- 
casions, but  for  kindly  and  gentle  man- 
ners. His  heart  grew  milky  as  his 
hair  grew  white.  When  auld  Anthony 
was  laid  beneath  the  turf  at  ninety-five,  she 
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stepped  into  his  plac^  in  all  that  concerned 
the  tender  and  venerating  affection  of  his 
neighbours.  It  must  yet  be  allowed  that 
successive  schoolmasters,  curates,  and  ex- 
cisemen,  found  that  he  '*  dearly  loved  a  bit 
of  an  argument;"  that  he  had  a  passion 
for  an  old  coat,  which  he  cherished  as 
fondly  as  an  old  horse  ;  and  that  he  would 
yield  to  no  man  of  any  age,  or  any  prac- 
tise, in  his  power  of  piUng  a  peat  stack. 
But  for  this  still  lingering  spirit  of  con- 
tradiction  and  love  of  bodily  labour,  he 
might  have  benefited  his  circle  and  enjoyed 
his  family  connection  some  years.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  husbandman's 
saying,  "  Ye  cannot  manage  to  lift  that 
load,  Mr.  Nameless  ;  remember  yer  years," 
propelled  him  to  the  exertion  which  was 
fatal. 

Peace  to   his   manes  !     Many  sorrowful 
tears  bedewed  them  from  young  and  loving 
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hearts — ^many  grateful  thoughts  arise  to  his 
memory  from  the  worthy  pair  who  succeed 
him,  the  parishioners  who  miss  him  con- 
tinually, and  the  widow  whose  consolation 
it  is  that  she  will  soon  follow  him.  They 
all  know  that  his  misfortunes  created  his 
faults  and  nursed  his  prejudices ;  but  that 
his  sense  of  religion  and  the  integrity  it 
taught,  preserved  his  virtues  untainted  by 
his  peculiarities.  The  world  would  not  only 
be  safer  but  better,  and  in  the  long  run 
pleasanter  to  live  in,  if  there  were  more 
men  in  it  resembling  our  Cumberland 
Statesman. 


THE   END. 
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